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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Pennsylvania  German  Society 

AT  ITS 

EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

HELD  AT  LANCASTER,  PA. 

ON  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1908 

^"HE  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  held  its  regu- 
^  lar  quarterly  meeting  at  the  Wheatland  Hotel,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  at  8.30  p.m.,  on  Thursday,  November  5,  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business. 

Morning  Session. 
The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German  Society  was  held  in  the  Chapel  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Friday,  November 
6,  1908. 

The  attendance  was  large,  and  those  present  were  placed 
under  many  obligations  to  the  authorities  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  for  hospitable  courtesies  extended  to 
them  during  the  entire  session.    The  beautiful  grounds 
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and  buildings  of  that  institution  were  inspected  and  greatly 
admired. 

Because  of  a  serious  attack  of  laryngitis  the  president  of 
the  Society,  the  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  prevented  from  being  present,  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  those  in  attendance. 

In  his  absence  the  Society  was  called  to  order  at  10.00 
a.  m.,  by  James  M.  Lamberton,  Esq.,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Vice-President,  who  ably  presided  during  its  various  ses- 
sions. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  a  fervent  invocation 
by  the  Rev.  Theo.  E.  Schmauk,  D.D.,  of  Lebanon,  Pa., 
after  which  a  cordial  welcome  was  extended  to  those 
present  by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Stahr,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

Address  of  Welcome. 

Mr.  President: 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1891,  pursuant  to  an  invita- 
tion extended  to  representative  members  of  the  people 
called  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  there  was  held  in  the 
court  house  in  this  city  a  meeting  which  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society.  The  So- 
ciety had  a  small  beginning;  but  since  the  day  of  its  or- 
ganization it  has  had  a  prosperous  career.  It  has  grown 
in  membership,  it  has  accomplished  a  work  of  which  it 
may  well  be  proud,  and  it  has  won  a  place  and  a  standing 
of  no  mean  significance  among  similar  societies  in  this 
country.  I  deem  it  an  honor,  therefore,  to  be  permitted 
to  welcome  the  Society  again  to  the  city  of  its  birth. 

The  Society  has  done  two  things.  It  has  helped  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  to  find  themselves.  It  has  de- 
veloped among  them  a  consciousness  of  their  own  worth 
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and  character.  These  people,  "  so  modest  and  yet  so  full 
of  strength,"  have  learned  to  know  themselves  better 
through  the  activity  of  this  society.  At  the  same  time, 
the  character,  the  worth  and  the  services  of  this  people 
have  been  made  known  to  our  countrymen  at  large,  and 
there  is,  I  am  sure,  today,  because  of  the  activity  of  this 
Society,  a  clearer  knowledge  and  better  appreciation  of 
who  and  what  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  are.  For  this 
reason  I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  the  Society  in  our 
midst  and  to  welcome  its  members  to  Lancaster. 

I  have  said  that  you  have  come  to  the  city  of  your 
birth.  It  was  eminently  proper,  I  think,  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society  should  be  organized  here.  Lan- 
caster, of  course,  had  from  its  very  beginning  a  quantum 
of  English  blood;  and  we  would  not  for  a  moment  detract 
one  iota  from  the  merits  of  the  English,  the  Scotch  and 
the  Irish  whose  life  and  activity  are  a  part  of  the  com- 
posite life  of  the  city.  In  its  early  organization,  as  the 
name  of  the  town  and  of  its  principal  streets  indicate,  Lan- 
caster was  exceedingly  loyal  to  "  our  British  Majesties." 
Our  two  principal  business  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles, 
are  King  and  Queen ;  and  the  Queen  is  supported  by  a 
Duke  on  one  side  and  a  Prince  on  the  other.  Then  we 
have  a  James  and  an  Ann  and  a  Charlotte,  with  many 
others,  to  remind  us  of  British  memories  and  affiliations. 
But,  granting  all  that,  the  city  as  it  now  is  and  the  magni- 
ficent country  that  lies  around  the  city — no  fairer  to  be 
found  in  all  the  world — is  what  it  is,  mainly  because  of 
the  industry,  thrift  and  enterprise  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans.  We  are  here  in  the  very  midst  of  the  region 
where  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  have  been  at  home  for 
centuries.  I  should  like  the  Society,  therefore,  to  know 
that  coming  here  today  you  are  welcome  to  our  hearts  and 
our  homes. 
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You  have,  however,  come  not  to  Lancaster  only,  to  the 
city  and  county  and  community  around  us,  but  you  have 
come  also,  in  a  special  sense,  as  the  guest  of  the  institu- 
tions which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  and  the  affiliated  institutions,  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy. 
And  here  again  there  is  eminent  propriety  in  the  fact  that 
you  are  the  guest  of  these  institutions,  because  they  are 
the  living  exponents  of  what  our  early  German  fathers  en- 
deavored to  establish  and  accomplish  in  this  community. 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  we  are  here  the  heirs  of  a 
culture  represented  by  the  men  who  labored  here  in  the 
early  days  of  Franklin  College,  that  this  is  the  place  where 
Muhlenburg,  as  a  botanist,  accomplished  for  Lancaster 
County  what  Darlington  did  for  Chester  County;  that  here 
Melsheimer,  the  father  of  American  entomology,  did  some 
of  his  classic  work,  while  men  of  refinement  and  culture  in 
the  languages,  science  and  philosophy,  contributed  their 
share  in  the  training  and  education  of  the  young.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  here  the  fruits  of  work  done,  es- 
pecially for  the  Reformed  Church,  at  Mercersburg  in 
Marshall  College  and  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  we 
point  with  pride  to  the  names  of  Rauch,  Nevin  and  Schaff , 
Harbaugh,  Higbee,  Gerhart  and  Appel,  as  the  names  of 
men  who  labored  in  this  institution  and  helped  to  advance 
the  cause  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  work  done  here 
and  the  spirit  of  these  institutions  may  also  be  taken  as 
true  exponents  of  Pennsylvania-German  life  and  culture. 

Now,  speaking  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Lancaster  and  this  large  Pennsylvania-German  community, 
as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  institutions  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  I  again  bid  you  welcome,  thrice  wel- 
come, at  this  your  eighteenth  annual  meeting. 
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The  response  to  this  welcome  was  fittingly  made  by  the 
presiding  officer,  James  M.  Lamberton,  Esq.,  first  vice- 
president  and  acting  president: 

Response  to  the  Address  of  Welcome. 

To  the  cordial  words  of  welcome  so  graciously  spoken 
by  Franklin  and  Marshall's  honored  president,  the  Chair- 
man is  not  prepared  fully  and  fittingly  to  reply.  It  cer- 
tainly is  very  appropriate  that  this  Society  should  meet 
again  in  Lancaster  where  not  only  was  it  organized  but 
where  the  first  steps  looking  to  an  organization  were 
taken.  It  is  delightful  to  meet  within  these  classic  shades 
of  old  Franklin  and  Marshall,  and  its  associated  insti- 
tutions, whose  alumni  have  taken  such  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  and  of  the  nation. 

To  the  good  citizens  of  the  City  of  the  Red  Rose,  we 
return  hearty  thanks. 

Despite  the  enforced  absence  of  President  Wanamaker, 
because  of  illness,  the  audience  was  treated,  at  this  period, 
to  what  proved  to  be  a  most  novel  and  interesting  feature 
of  the  session.  The  annual  address  of  the  president,  pre- 
viously transmitted  by  him  to  suitable  cylinders,  was  de- 
livered to  those  present  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
very  superior  Edison  phonograph  in  a  clear,  distinct  and 
satisfactory  manner,  meeting,  at  its  conclusion,  with  hearty 
and  deserved  applause. 

Introductory  Letter. 
Private  Office,  New  York,  November  5,  '08 
Dear  Officers  and  Brethren 

of  the  Pennsylvania-German  State  Society: 
I  have  great  sorrow  for  my  necessary  absence  from  the 
annual  meeting  in  Lancaster,  owing  to  the  condition  of  my 
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health  which  has  forbidden  all  public  service  for  a  month 
past. 

1  have  spoken  my  address  into  the  Edison  phonograph 
and  it  is  at  your  service  and  will  be  at  the  meeting  if  it  is 
your  pleasure  to  hear  me  in  that  way. 

Or  your  good  Treasurer,  Dr.  Sachse,  to  whom  I  have 
sent  a  written  copy,  will  read  it  to  you  for  me,  if  you  elect 
to  have  it  so  and  call  upon  him  to  do  the  reading. 
With  fraternal  greetings  to  all 

Very  truly  yours 

John  Wanamaker, 

President. 

To  H.  M.  M.  Richards,  Esq., 
Secretary. 

President's  Address. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society  feels  at  home  everywhere  throughout  this  great 
commonwealth — wherever  her  sons  are,  and  where  are 
they  not?  there  is  her  home. 

Lancaster  above  all  other  towns  within  the  borders  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  a  claim  upon  the  Society,  as  within  its 
borders  it  was  born.  Eighteen  years  ago,  on  February 
26,  1 89 1,  sixteen  representative  men  met  in  the  Moravian 
parsonage,  and  concluded  to  issue  a  call  for  a  general  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Lancaster  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  fol- 
lowing April.  This  meeting  was  held  in  the  court  house 
and  was  called  to  order  by  W.  H.  Egle,  M.D.,  of  Harris- 
burg.  After  the  organization,  Hon.  George  F.  Baer,  of 
Reading,  was  unanimously  chosen  president.  It  is  from 
this  small  beginning  that  the  Society  has  grown  to  be  an 
important  factor,  with  a  membership  of  almost  six  hun- 
dred members,  and  whose  influence  is  felt  in  most  of  the 
states  of  our  union. 
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It  has  not  been  so  many  years  ago  since  Bancroft,  the 
historian,  said,  speaking  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  that 
"  neither  they  nor  their  descendants  have  laid  claim  to  all 
that  is  their  due."  Now  were  Bancroft  alive  now,  and 
could  see  the  large  volumes  of  critical  history  published 
by  our  Society,  he  would  certainly  give  us  credit  for  what 
the  organization  has  done  and  say  that  we  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  world  to  what  is  due  to  the  early  German 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania  and  their  descendants,  and  what 
they  have  accomplished  and  what  great  factors  the  Ger- 
mans were  in  saving  the  provinces  for  the  British,  during 
the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  later  in  achieving  the  in- 
dependence of  the  colonies,  and  since  that  time  have  always 
been  prominent  in  the  councils  of  state  as  well  as  in  the 
civil,  military  and  religious  affairs  of  our  great  empire. 

This  and  much  more  is  shown  in  the  publications  of  our 
Society.  Eighteen  large  octavo  volumes  replete  with  doc- 
umentary text  and  rare  illustrations,  tell  the  story  of  the 
German  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  and  their  descendants. 
Besides  this  they  contained  more  matter  of  real  historical 
research  and  interest  than  those  published  by  any  of  the 
other  hereditary-patriotic  societies. 

Lancaster  County,  the  birthplace  of  our  Society,  is 
known  as  the  garden  spot  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  a  strictly 
German  county — and  it  was  within  its  bounds  on  the  banks 
of  the  romantic  Cocalico  where  the  first  sabbath  school  was 
organized  by  that  pious  recluse  Brother  Obed  (Ludwig 
Hocker)  of  the  Ephrata  community,  many  years  before 
Robert  Raikes  thought  of  gathering  the  children  together 
on  the  Lord's  day  for  religious  instruction  at  Gloucester, 
England. 

As  a  previous  president  said,  "  What  a  glorious  heritage 
for  us,  the  descendants  of  German  ancestry,  to  lay  claim 
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to  one  of  our  race  who  raised  so  great  a  harvest  from  the 
little  seed  sown  here  in  such  a  noble  work." 

Among  the  achievements  of  the  early  German  settlers, 
let  us  note  the  first  Bible  in  a  European  tongue,  original 
hymn-books  and  devotional  literature,  too  numerous  to 
enumerate.  Prior  to  the  Revolution,  there  were  more 
printing  presses  operated  by  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and 
more  books  published  than  in  the  whole  of  New  England. 

At  least  one  half  of  the  governors  of  the  commonwealth 
from  the  good  and  honest  Simon  Snyder  to  the  brave  and 
cultured  General  James  Addams  Beaver,  an  honored  mem- 
ber and  ex-president  of  this  Society,  have  come  from  pure 
Pennsylvania-German  stock. 

As  to  the  great  religious  factors  among  the  early  Ger- 
man settlers  in  Pennsylvania  who  have  left  their  indelible 
impress  upon  our  history  and  development,  it  is  but  meet 
to  mention  a  few  names,  such  as  H.  Bernard  Koster,  Hen- 
kel,  the  Miihlenbergs,  father  and  sons,  Count  Zinzendorf, 
Conrad  Beissel,  Michael  Schlatter,  without  detriment  or 
prejudice  to  the  many  other  pious  pioneers  who  ministered 
and  taught  here  during  our  colonial  period. 

"  Hail  future  men  of  Germanopolis,"  w'rote  Francis 
Daniel  Pastorius,  the  founder  of  Germantown,  225  years 
ago,  as  Whittier  has  so  beautifully  translated  this  earlier 
pioneer's  Latin  poem: 

Hail  to  posterity; 

Hail  future  men  of  Germanopolis! 
Let  the  young  generations  yet  to  be 

Look  kindly  upon  this. 
Think  how  your  fathers  left  their  native  land — 

Dear  German  land !    O  sacred  hearts  and  homes — 
And  where  the  wild  beast  roams 

In  patience  planned 
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New  forest  homes  beyond  the  mighty  seas, 

There  undisturbed  and  free 
To  live  as  brothers  of  one  family. 

Pastorius  and  his  brave  band  came  to  America  in  re- 
sponse to  William  Penn's  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
Rhineland  to  settle  on  his  great  crown  tract  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Penn's  mother  was  a  Hollander.  Penn's  faith  was  the 
faith  of  the  Mennonites  of  the  Palatinate.  Penn  and 
Pastorius  were  great  friends.  They  came  to  America 
with  the  same  purpose  in  view — to  found  a  new  home  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty.  Were  they  alive  today  they 
would  both  rejoice  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  high  ideals. 

A  little  later — in  1709 — came  to  America  those  other 
apostles  of  faith  and  right  living — the  Mennonites  and 
Dunkers,  who  settled  in  Lancaster  County.  Here  they 
found  the  richest  soil  in  America,  and  be  it  said  to  their 
honor  and  to  the  honor  of  their  children  and  their  child- 
ren's children,  that  although  living  off  this  soil  for  two 
hundred  years,  they  can  hand  it  over  to  posterity  any  day, 
a  soil  far  richer  than  they  found  it.  These  religious 
brethren,  by  their  system  of  mixed  farming,  the  rotation 
of  crops,  have  taught  a  lesson  to  the  world  in  production 
and  economy  of  wealth. 

Franklin's  criticism  of  the  early  German  colonists  only 
serves  to  show  that  even  a  great  mind  may  occasionally 
err  in  reading  other  minds.  Franklin  complained  that 
the  early  Germans  would  not  learn  English;  that  they  sent 
home  to  their  fatherland  for  so  many  books.  Yet  it  was 
a  German  who  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  English, 
when  the  question  arose  whether  German  or  English 
should  be  the  official  language  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature.   And  German  books  and  German  literature  have 
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been  welded,  along  with  those  of  other  tongues,  into  the 
great  American  literature  and  learning  of  to-day.  Per- 
haps friend  Benjamin  was  a  little  afraid  of  what  might 
become  of  his  own  printing  business,  and  we  can  excuse  his 
warped  judgment  in  this  one  instance. 

Another  criticism  of  the  German  colonists — we  might 
call  it  another  fear — was  in  the  War  for  Independence. 
Would  the  Germans  be  loyal?  Would  they!  Why,  not- 
withstanding their  aversion  to  war,  it  was  a  German  com- 
pany that  was  the  first  to  reach  General  Washington  after 
his  call  to  arms — and  Baron  Steuben,  you  will  remember, 
the  drillmaster,  was  the  right  hand  of  Washington.  He 
it  was  who  took  the  rough  country  youth  and  hammered 
them  into  an  army.  Christopher  Ludwig — you  cannot 
mistake  the  origin  of  the  name — it  was,  who  was  the  super- 
intendent of  bakeries  of  the  continental  army — Ludwig 
whom  Washington  called  "  my  honest  friend."  And  it 
was  the  German  farmers  of  Lancaster  County  and  other 
German  agricultural  districts  who  raised  the  grain  that 
saved  Washington's  army  from  starvation  at  Valley  Forge. 

But,  I  need  not  tell  you,  what  you  all  know — what  all 
America  knows — how  the  Germans  have  grown  their  very 
lives  into  this  Wonderful  American  nation,  from  the  very 
day  when  the  first  German  to  come  to  America,  Peter  Min- 
newitt,  of  Wesel,  first  set  foot  on  American  soil  in  1626,  to 
the  two  days  before  yesterday,  when  the  great  body  of 
German- Americans  largely  helped  to  save  the  country  from 
the  hands  of  the  theorists,  and  voted  to  send  to  Washing- 
ton a  man  large  enough  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body  to  fill 
the  presidential  chair,  which  another  man  who  attends  a 
German  Reformed  Church  at  the  capitol  is  soon  to  vacate 
after  seven  years  of  incessant  honest  endeavor  for  the  good 
of  his  people. 
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Count  Tolstoi  stopped  at  the  road-side  once  and  asked  a 
farmer  who  was  ploughing:  "  Friend,  what  would  you 
do  to-day  if  you  knew  positively  you  would  die  tomor- 
row?" The  farmer  replied,  "I  would  keep  on  plough- 
ing." 

I  would  keep  on  ploughing !  How  inspiring  and  helpful 
those  words !  I  have  always  half  suspected  that  it  was  a 
German  who  uttered  them,  a  German  who  had  slipped  into 
Russia,  for  I  can  almost  hear  the  same  words  falling  from 
the  lips  of  a  German  Mennonite  or  Dunker,  living  along 
the  Conestoga  or  Cocalico — just  as  you  hear  these  words 
from  my  lips  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away  from  where  I 
actually  am  at  this  very  moment. 

Sincerely  regretting  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  in  person 
at  this  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society,  I  rejoice  that  I  can  even  speak  to  you 
with  my  own  voice  through  this  wonderful  invention  of 
Mr.  Edison.  And  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  Mr.  Edison  had  a  Dutch  father  to  guide  and 
inspire  him. 

Greetings  and  hearty  good  wishes  to  all  our  members 
and  to  our  hospitable  friends  in  Lancaster. 

And  now,  let  me  add  just  this :  The  German  in  Amer- 
ica, as  in  the  fatherland,  stands  preeminently  for  three 
things:  (1)  Faith  in  God,  (2)  faith  in  the  home,  (3) 
faith  in  education. 

This  is  the  trinity  that  makes  nations  great.  I  need 
not  go  into  details.  The  statement  is  self-evident.  What 
ever  problems  are  before  us  in  America  today,  or  will 
face  us  in  the  future,  must  be  solved  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  these  three  forces :  the  church,  the  home,  the  school. 
These  factors  enter  into  business,  into  the  professions,  into 
our  very  lives. 
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I  hope  before  my  business  days  are  over  to  join  educa- 
tion with  a  man's  day's  work,  thereby  dignifying  both; 
and  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  our  people  the  Christian 
principles  of  right  living  and  just  dealing;  cooperating 
with  the  growing  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  in  my 
business  life,  in  building  and  improving  true  home  life.  I 
am  incorporating  a  university  of  trade  and  applied  com- 
merce, which  will  teach  culture  for  service,  giving  its  stu- 
dents at  the  same  time  a  chance  to  earn  not  only  their  own 
livelihood,  but  to  advance  themselves  in  the  world  by  in- 
creasing their  own  earning  power  through  academic  and 
technical  education.  This  is,  I  believe,  what  Pastorius 
would  do  were  he  here  today,  what  Penn  would  do,  what 
Benjamin  Franklin  did,  and  what  every  true  American, 
whether  German  or  English  will  do  when  he  rightly  under- 
stands humanity. 

My  earnest  wish  is  for  a  most  successful  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society.  If  I  might  venture  any 
advice,  it  is  this :  Elect  a  president  for  next  year  who  will 
not  have  to  box  up  his  voice  and  send  you  the  poor  substi- 
tute of  a  canned  speech,  which  however  wonderful  scienti- 
fically in  the  transmission,  lacks  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
personal  presence  of  the  man  looking  into  your  friendly 
faces. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  followed: 

Secretary's  Report. 
Your  secretary  begs  to  report  that,  during  the  past  year, 
our  Society  has  continued  to  prosper,  although  its  onward 
progress  has  been  of  a  comparatively  uneventful  nature. 
The  executive  committee  has  been  most  faithful  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties.  Its  work  is  necessarily  of  a  char- 
acter not  always  apparent  to  the  ordinary  observer. 
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Reprints  of  Vols.  1  and  2  have  been  furnished  sub- 
scribers and  can  now  be  secured  by  others  who  may  desire 
copies.  Vol.  17  has  been  issued  to  such  members  as  are 
entitled  to  receive  it;  we  trust  it  has  met  with  their  ap- 
proval and  that  it  has  been  found  no  less  valuable  than  the 
volumes  preceding  it. 

For  the  past  twelve  months  we  have  added  to  our  roll, 
28  new  members,  and  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose, 
by  death,  13,  many  of  whose  faces  will  be  greatly  missed 
at  our  annual  gatherings.  Our  total  membership  now 
foots  up  474.  H.  M.  M.  Richards. 

Treasurer's  Report. 
Dr. 

November  4,  1907,  cash  in  bank  .  .  .$1,634.74 

Dues  1908,  3821  to  3999   660.00 

Books  sold   500.00 

Interest  life  fund   20.00 

Banquet  acct    270.00 

Certificates    3-00 

Total   $3,087.74 

Cr. 

Cash  as  per  Vouchers  $1,710.74 

Net  balance   $1,377.00 

November  2,  Dues,  1909,4000-4165  567.00 

Total  Cash  $1,944.00 

Cash,  general  fund  $1,894.00 

Life  fund  Int   50.00 

E.  &  P.  Bond   500.00 

Bal.  in  Sec'y's  Hands   28.07 

Grand  total  $2,472.07 

J.  F.  Sachse, 

Treasurer. 
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The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  referred  to  an  auditing 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  W.  S.  Parthemore, 
George  B.  Kulp  and  Naaman  H.  Keyser,  D.D.S.,  who 
subsequently  reported  that  they  had  duly  audited  the  same 
and  found  it  to  be  correct. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  nomination  and  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  followed,  with  this  result:  President,  Thomas  C.  Zim- 
merman, L.H.D.,  Reading,  Pa.,  Vice  Presidents,  Hon. 
W.  U.  Hensel,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Rev.  P.  C.  Croll,  D.D., 
Lebanon  Pa.,  Treasurer  Julius  F.  Sachse,  Litt.D.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  Executive  Committee,  Prof.  Geo.  T.  Et- 
tinger,  Ph.D.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Thomas  C.  Zimmerman,  L.H.D.,  elected  President,  Rev. 
Theo.  E.  Schmauk,  D.D.,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Rev.  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  newly  elected  president  made  the  following  grace- 
ful acknowledgment  of  his  elevation  to  that  office. 

New  President's  Address. 
Fellow  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society: 

Gentlemen: — I  thank  you  for  the  altogether  distin- 
guished honor  you  have  seen  fit  to  confer  upon  me  this 
morning — an  honor  that  carries  with  it  a  coveted  distinc- 
tion in  that  it  places  the  name  of  the  recipient  in  a  notable 
line  of  predecessors,  many  of  whom,  if,  indeed,  not  all 
of  them,  represent  the  best  citizenship  of  the  state. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  this  society,  having  been 
present  at  the  organization  in  this  city  over  seventeen  years 
ago,  with  a  continuous  membership  ever  since,  and  having 
contributed  to  its  literature,  historic  and  poetic,  whenever 
called  upon  to  do  so,  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should  feel,  as 
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I  do,  an  abiding  interest  in  its  exalted  mission,  its  feeling 
of  ancestral  pride,  and  its  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  blood  of 
the  German-born  pilgrims  from  whom  so  many  of  our  peo- 
ple have  descended. 

The  Fusing  of  the  Races. — In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to 
emphasize  a  well-established  fact  that  "  descent  from  Ger- 
man stock  is  an  honor  of  which  men  can  with  truth  feel 
proud,  no  matter  in  what  portion  of  the  earth  they  live. 
Descent  from  English,  French,  Irish,  Scotch,  Italian  and 
Swede  stock,  when  fused  in  the  crucible  of  American  social 
education  and  political  training,  is  a  condition  from  which 
the  very  best  citizenship  of  the  state  has  arisen,  and  when 
to  this  is  added  the  citizenship  that  sprang  from  the  loins 
of  the  German,  and  it,  too,  Americanized,  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  what  has  made  Pennsylvania  great  as  a  com- 
monwealth and  the  United  States  magnificent  as  a  nation." 

Historical  societies  of  the  representatives  of  all  these 
races  are  eminently  appropriate  in  Pennsylvania,  each  la- 
boring to  show  how  their  ancestors,  who  first  came  to  our 
shores,  became  Americans — what  they  did  for  America 
and  what  America  has  done  for  them.  It  is  a  showing 
which  can  be  made  in  no  other  land  on  earth,  because  no- 
where on  the  globe  is  there  such  a  fusing  of  races  as  that 
had  here,  and  therefore  the  unique  character  not  only  of 
each  of  the  states  of  the  union,  but  that  which  will  be 
shown  in  all  the  states  that  will  be  organized  and  attached 
to  the  American  union  in  the  future,  because  this  fusion  of 
all  races  in  the  composition  of  Americans  is  destined  to 
go  on  for  centuries  to  come. 

The  Annual  Meetings. — During  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  birth  of  the  society  in  1891,  the  annual 
meetings  have  been  held  as  follows :  Counting  this  meet- 
ing, three  times  in  Lancaster,  twice  in  Harrisburg,  twice 
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in  Reading,  twice  in  Lebanon,  three  times  in  Philadelphia, 
thrice  in  Allentown,  and  once  in  each  of  the  following 
places:  Bethlehem,  Easton,  Ephrata  and  York. 

The  membership  has  grown  to  about  500,  the  list  em- 
bracing not  only  members  from  our  own  state,  but  from 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  Connecti- 
cut, Colorado  and  Massachusetts,  as  also  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Canada  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

But  the  near  approach  of  the  hour  for  adjournment 
admonishes  me  that  I  must  not,  at  this  time,  inflict  any  ex- 
tended remarks  upon  you.  As  wholly  pertinent,  however, 
by  way  of  conclusion,  I  beg  to  submit  the  names  of  those 
who  have  been  elected  presidents  of  the  society  from  its 
organization  until  now.  I  read  from  the  following  list, 
kindly  furnished  by  the  secretary,  which  embraces  not  only 
the  names  of  those  who  were  thus  honored  by  the  society, 
but  the  collegiate  degrees  of  the  several  officers,  as  also 
date  of  election  and  time  of  service  of  each.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

List  of  Presidents. — Hon.  George  F.  Baer,  LL.D., 
chairman,  April  15,  1891. 

William  Henry  Egle,  M.D.,  first  president,  189 1-2. 
Henry  L.  Fisher,  1892-3. 

George  Crider  Heckman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1893-4. 
Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.D.,  1894-5 
(ex-governor) . 
Frank  Ried  Diffenderffer,  Litt.D.,  1895-6. 
Theodore  Emanuel  Schmauk,  D.D.,  1896-7. 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  1897-8. 

E.  W.  S.  Parthemore,  1898-9. 

F.  J.  F.  Schantz,  D.D.,  1 899-1900. 

Prof.  Thomas  Conrad  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1900  to 
July  9,  1 90 1  (died) . 
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Prof.  Charles  Francis  Himes,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  July  9, 
1901,  to  October,  1901. 

Joseph  Henry  Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1901-2. 

Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  1902-3. 

John  S.  Stahr,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1903-4. 

Hon.  James  Addams  Beaver,  LL.D.,  1904-5  (ex-gov- 
ernor) . 

Hon.  Gustav  Adolph  Endlich,  LL.D.,  1905-6. 
Benjamin  Matthias  Nead,  1906-7. 
Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  1907-8  (ex-postmaster  gen- 
eral) . 

Thomas  C.  Zimmerman,  L.H.D.,  1908-9. 

The  Lamented  Dead. — As  will  have  been  observed,  the 
names  of  those  who  have  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond  are: 
Dr.  Egle,  Dr.  Heckman,  Dr.  Schantz,  Dr.  Porter  and  Dr. 
Seiss — all  of  them  illustrious  representative  descendants 
of  a  liberty-loving,  law-abiding,  God-fearing  ancestry,  who 
among  other  noteworthy  achievements,  aided  in  planting 
the  church  and  the  school  house  side  by  side,  in  leveling 
the  forests,  and  in  causing  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the 
rose,  and  turning  Lancaster,  Berks,  Lebanon,  Lehigh  and 
all  southeastern  Pennsylvania  into  what  it  is  now,  one  of 
the  fairest  and  most  productive  gardens  in  this  country,  if 
not,  indeed,  in  the  world. 

The  presiding  officer  then  called  upon  Ex-Governor 
Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  also  an  ex-president  of  the  So- 
ciety, for  some  remarks  which  proved  to  be  of  a  most 
interesting  character.  When  the  familiar  figure  of  the 
former  executive  arose  he  was  greeted  with  prolonged  ap- 
plause. He  said  that  though  this  call  Was  very  sudden 
and  unexpected,  like  a  loyal  Pennsylvania-German  he  felt 
obliged  to  obey,  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  that  race 
was  obedience  to  authority.     He  expressed  himself  as 
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proud  of  the  German  blood  in  his  veins,  and  thought  that 
every  one  present  should  feel  an  equal  pride  in  that  fact,  as 
the  German  is  the  practical  ruler  of  the  world,  in  proof  of 
which  he  traced  the  exploits  of  the  German  people  from 
the  early  centuries  to  the  present  day,  and  dwelt  at  length 
upon  the  thought  that  the  progress  made  by  Pennsylvania 
was  due  to  her  German  settlers.  By  them  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty  was  first  and  best  expressed,  and  they  were 
largely  instrumental  in  shaping  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  topic  for  discussion  on  "  Our  Pennsylvania-German 
Colonial  System  of  Education,"  which  followed,  was  ably 
introduced  by  the  Rev.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  discussed 
by  various  members  present. 

The  next  topic  on  "  Recent  Publications  bearing  on  the 
Social  Life  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  "  was  treated 
most  entertainingly,  by  the  Rev.  Jos.  H.  Dubbs,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  the  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  and  others.  As  a  se- 
quence to  this  deliberation  came  the  following  resolution 
offered  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Heilman : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  of 
which  committee  the  secretary  of  the  Society  shall  be  the 
chairman,  to  compile  a  bibliography  of  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man literature  or  literature  pertaining  to  the  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  including  its  various  forms,  prose  and  poetic, 
whether  published  in  books,  pamphlets,  journals,  maga- 
zines, serials  or  newspapers;  whether  the  product  of  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  or  others ;  whether  produced  in  Pennsyl- 
vania or  in  other  states;  whether  descriptive,  historical, 
narrative,  vocabular  or  fictitious  in  kind,  together  with  im- 
prints, if  possible  of  all  publications  listed  by  the  commit- 
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tee,  using  the  Hildeburn  method  of  imprint  notation. 
Said  committee  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  and 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  committee,  an  initial  appro- 
priation out  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  of  $25.00  is  here- 
with made  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

By  direction  of  the  Society  this  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  executive  committee  for  consideration.  It  was 
given  careful  thought  by  this  committee  at  its  January 
meeting,  when  it  was  decided  that  the  scope  of  the  work, 
as  suggested,  was  so  extensive  as  to  make  it  almost  imprac- 
ticable for  the  Society  to  attempt  at  present,  and  it  was 
therefore  deemed  inadvisable  to  make  an  effort  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  the  resolution. 

Afternoon. 

During  the  afternoon  the  members  and  ladies  were 
shown  through  the  college  grounds  and  buildings,  follow- 
ing which  came  a  most  enjoyable  trolley  ride  around  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  with  its  many  places  of  historic  and 
general  interest. 

Evening. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  from  8.00  to  9.00 
p.  m.,  a  reception  was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Wheat- 
land Hotel.  The  banquet,  which  succeeded  the  reception, 
was  most  successful  in  all  respects  and  largely  attended. 
The  Hon.  W.  U.  Hensel  acted  as  toastmaster.  Roth's 
Orchestra  furnished  the  very  acceptable  music,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  responded  to  toasts: 

"  The  Blessed  Memory  of  Henry  Harbaugh,"  who 
gave  to  Pennsylvania-German  Literature  "  a  local  habita- 
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tion  and  a  name,"  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Dubbs;  "  Our  People 
in  Public  Life,"  Hon.  Henry  Houck;  "Time  Honored 
Lancaster,"  Hon.  F.  B.  McClain;  "  Our  Noble  Selves — 
The  Pennsylvania-German  Society,"  Hon.  S.  W.  Penny- 
packer,  LL.D. 
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JOSEPH  ALEXANDER  RICE. 

B.  MARCH  28,  1844;    D.  OCTOBER  8,  1909. 
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Joseph  Alexander  Rice. 

Joseph  Alexander  Rice,  one  of  Bethlehem's  best  known 
citizens  departed  this  life  early  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
October  8,  1909.  Death  was  due  to  a  complication  of  ail- 
ments. 

He  was  born  March  28,  1844,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the 
son  of  James  Alexander  Rice  (March  8,  1 8 14-September 
9,  1850) ,  who  was  son  of  Anna  Salome  Heckewelder  Rice 
(August  13,  1784-January  15,  1857),  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Gottlieb  Ernestus  Heckewelder  (March  12, 
1743-January  31,  1823),  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Heck- 
ewelder, born  in  Moravia  May  25,  171 1,  died  St.  John, 
West  Indies,  September  11,  1760,  came  to  America,  with 
his  son  John,  April  2,  1754.  He  was  son  of  George 
Heckewelder. 

His  mother  was  Josephine  Charlotte  Leibert  (Novem- 
ber 20,  1813-January  30,  1884),  daughter  of  Joseph 
Leibert  (March  15,  1780-August  24,  1858),  son  of 
Martin  Leibert  (March  25,  1740-December  19,  1823), 
son  of  Michael  Leibert,  died  September,  1742,  was  born 
in  Germany  and  came  to  America  in  1727. 

Mr.  Rice  came  of  distinguished  ancestry.  The  Rev. 
David  Heckewelder  went  to  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1754, 
served  the  Moravian  Church  at  Gnadenthal,  Friedensthal 
and  Nazareth  from  1754  to  1756,  when  called  to  mission- 
ary work  in  the  Danish  West  Indies,  where  he  died  on  the 
island  of  St.  John  in  1760.    The  Rev.  John  Hecke- 
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welder  was  a  noted  Moravian  missionary  among  the  Amer- 
ican Indians;  author  of  Heckewelder's  "  Indian  Nations  " 
and  other  works;  employed  repeatedly  by  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment in  negotiating  treaties  with  Indian  tribes. 

His  maternal  ancestor,  Martin  Nitschmann,  fled  from 
Zauchteathal,  Moravia,  on  account  of  religious  oppres- 
sion, came  to  Herrnthiet,  Saxony,  thence  to  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  where  he  arrived  in  1749.  He  was  sent  to  labor 
among  the  Indians  at  Gnadenhuetten,  on  the  Mahoning — 
now  Lehighton,  Pa.,  on  the  Lehigh  River — and  was  the 
first  victim  there  in  the  terrible  and  pathetic  massacre  of 
November  24,  1755,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Rice  was  educated  in  the  Moravian  Parochial 
School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1859.  Immediately 
after  he  connected  himself  with  the  general  mercantile 
store  of  Grider  &  Lerch,  on  Main  btreet,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
When,  later,  this  concern  became  John  Lerch  &  Co.,  he 
was  one  of  the  firm  and  so  remained  until  the  business  was 
terminated  as  the  Lerch  &  Rice  Co.  in  1907. 

Throughout  his  business  life  he  was  largely  interested  in 
the  furtherance  of  municipal  betterments,  and  was  also 
actively  identified  with  the  work  of  the  Moravian  congre- 
gation and  with  the  administration  of  the  Northern  Prov- 
ince of  the  Moravian  church.  The  successful  prosecution 
of  the  project  to  erect  a  new  building  for  the  Moravian 
College  and  Theological  Seminary  was  due,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  his  untiring  persistence,  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  still  the  secretary  of  its  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of 
Church  extension  of  the  Northern  Province ;  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Sacristans  of  the  Moravian  church  for  fully 
thirty  years  and  its  secretary  when  he  retired  in  1907; 
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president  of  the  Church  Council  from  1899  until  his  de- 
cease; a  member  of  the  Moravian  School  Board  for  many 
years,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  J.  M.  Levering, 
he  succeeded  him  as  president  of  the  Moravian  Historical 
Society. 

Mr.  Rice  was  vice-president  of  the  Moravian  Aid  So- 
ciety for  many  years;  a  member  of  the  historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society7  on  July  20,  1894. 

In  1867  he  was  married  to  Mary  C.  Rondthaler,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Rondthaler,  who  died  in  1884.  In  1887 
he  was  married  to  Emma  J.  Rondthaler,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Ambrose  Rondthaler,  who  survives  him.  He  is 
also  survived  by  four  children,  Robert  H.  and  Isabel,  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  and  Louise  and  Owen  R.,  at  home. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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Rev.  J.  Darmstaetter. 

Rev.  J.  Darmstaetter  wias  born  March  27,  1863,  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Darmstaetter  (July  28,  1831-Decem- 
ber  23,  1899)  and  Anna  Mary  Darmstaetter  (b.  Septem- 
ber 14,  1832).  His  father  came  to  this  country,  from 
Germany  in  1848,  and  his  mother  in  1853. 

Mr.  Darmstaetter  was  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia, 
Pa.,  High  School,  where  his  parents  resided,  and  of  the 
Lutheran  College  at  Springfield,  111.  Later,  he  gradu- 
ated at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  of  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at 
Allentown,  Pa.,  in  1885. 

In  addition  to  assisting  his  father  for  a  year  at  St. 
Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  Columbia,  Pa.,  he  served  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Lock  Haven  for  six  years. 
For  the  next  six  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Paradise 
Church  at  York,  Pa.,  and  pastor  of  the  Rohrerstown  and 
Chestnut  Hill  churches  for  the  following  six  years.  Sub- 
sequently he  went  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  became  pro- 
visional pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church,  on  Frei- 
berg Street,  of  St.  James'  Church,  Lititz,  and  of  St.  Paul's 
mission  at  Dillerville.  Owing  to  his  impaired  health  for 
the  latter  year  and  a  half  of  his  life  he  served  no  regular 
charge  but  acted  as  conference  supply  for  his  district.  He 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  several  nourishing  mission 
congregations  during  his  ministry,  and  also  built  three 
churches. 
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Being  a  fine  German  scholar  he  acted  as  instructor  of 
German  in  the  Lancaster  High  School  from  1901  to  1904 
and  served  as  principal  of  the  Mulberry  Street  School. 
He  was  frequently  called  upon  to  act  as  interpreter  in 
legal  matters. 

While  pastor  at  Lock  Haven  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Fabel,  who  survives  him,  as  does  also 
his  mother  and  two  sons,  Adolph  C.  and  Hugo  J.  Darm- 
staetter. 

He  became  an  associate  member  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  on  May  6,  1908,  and  was  actively  inter- 
ested in  its  work.  He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Historical  Society. 

His  decease  occurred,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  1.00 
p.  m.  on  Friday,  July  2,  1909. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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Addison  Graham  Marr. 

Addison  Graham  Marr  was  born  at  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
on  January  24,  1844,  the  son  of  Phineas  Barber  Marr  and 
wife,  nee  Mary  Graham,  who  was  b.  September  24,  18 14, 
d.  November  21,  1890,  dau.  of  Maria  Spyker,  b.  July 
5,  1786,  d.  March  18,  1868  (m.  Alexander  Graham), 
dau.  of  Anna  Maria  Weiser,  b.  April  1,  1754,  d.  October 
11,  1829  (m.  John  Henry  Spyker),  dau.  of  John  Weiser, 
b.  1726,  m.  January  29,  1749,  Maria  Margaretta  Bat- 
dorf,  son  of  Christopher  Frederick  Weiser  (brother  of 
Colonel  Conrad  Weiser) ,  son  of  John  Conrad  Weiser, 
b.  1660,  d.  1746,  m.  Anna  Magdalena  Uebele,  emigrated 
to  New  York  Province  in  1709,  son  of  Jacob  Weiser,  b. 
ab.  1625,  son  of  Jacob  Weiser,  b.  ab.  1590. 

Mr.  Marr  passed  his  boyhood  days  in  Lewisburg  pre- 
paring for  college  at  Bucknell  Academy.  He  entered 
Princeton  University  in  1862,  graduating  from  same  in 
1866.  While  there  he  was  honored  as  class  orator  dur- 
ing his  junior  and  senior  years,  and  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Cliosophic  Society. 

He  entered  the  law  office  of  John  Blair  Linn  at  Lewis- 
burg, and,  when  admitted  to  the  Northumberland  county 
bar,  in  1867,  went  to  Shamokin,  Pa.,  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  city  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed. 

During  his  career  in  Shamokin  he  became  widely  known 
and  highly  esteemed  among  all  classes.  Lie  had  few  peers 
as  an  orator  and  after  dinner  speaker.  He  was  also  a 
classical  scholar  of  rare  attainments  and  always  a  student 
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not  only  of  English  but  was  often  found  by  his  friends 
perusing  Latin  and  Greek  books.  For  some  years  he  was 
actively  identified  with  the  banking  business,  but,  during  his 
later  life,  confined  his  attention  to  his  profession,  the  law. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Marr  was  a  vestryman 
of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  a  director  and  counsellor  of 
the  Building  and  Loan  Association  of  Shamokin,  and 
solicitor  of  the  Guarantee  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
pany of  the  same  city. 

His  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  who  knew  his  intellectual  power,  his  social  cheer- 
fulness and  his  charitable  helpfulness.  In  him  the  poor 
have  lost  a  friend  whose  unassuming  acts  of  charity  were 
concealed  from  the  public  but  known  to  God  and  the  re- 
cipients. 

On  January  24,  1871,  he  married  Miss  Winifred  Sher- 
iff, of  Danville,  Pa.,  who  passed  away  December  19,  1902. 
They  are  survived  by  two  sons,  William  Price  Marr,  b. 
1 87 1,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  Engine 
Company,  Racine,  Wis.,  and  Addison  Graham  Marr,  b. 
1877,  architect. 

Mr.  Marr's  decease  occurred  at  7.30  p.  m.,  on  Sunday, 
July  4,  1909,  from  heart  trouble.  He  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  on  July 
19,  1904. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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Oliver  Christian  Burkett. 

Oliver  Christian  Burkert  was  born  June  24,  1859,  at 
Minersville,  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania. 

His  father  was  Thomas  Burkert,  born  March  29,  1820, 
died  March  8,  1872;  son  of  Solomon  Burkert,  born 
September  11,  1793,  died  May  9,  1849;  son  °f  Christian 
Burkert,  born  November  3,  175 1,  died  June  12,  1840; 
son  of  Henry  Burkert. 

His  mother  was  Mary  Koch,  born  June  22,  1822,  died 
June  10,  1903;  daughter  of  Isaac  Koch,  born  December 
2,  1799,  died  December  2,  1882;  son  of  Peter  Koch, 
born  September  1,  1772,  died  February  18,  1830. 

Of  the  foregoing,  Christian  Burkert  was  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army  under  Washington,  serving  in  the  capacity 
of  ensign.  Record  is  made  of  the  fact  that  on  Christmas 
eve,  1777,  he  walked  all  the  way  from  Valley  Forge  to 
Reading  without  shoes  on  his  feet. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Minersville,  Hazleton  and  Mt.  Carmel. 
Early  in  life  he  as  employed  about  the  mines,  but  later 
entered  the  general  store  of  his  brother-in-law,  John  Wier, 
as  clerk.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wier  he  became  man- 
ager of  the  store  for  his  sister  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death. 

In  the  Masonic  fraternity  he  was  a  member  and  Past 
Master  of  Shamokin  Lodge  255  F.  and  A.  M.  at  Sha- 
mokin,  Pa.     He  was  also  a  Knight  Templar,  Past  High 
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Priest  in  chapter.  He  also  held  membership  in  the  Sha- 
mokin  Lodge  of  Elks  and  was  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Liberty  Hose  Company  of  Shamokin,  Pa. 

He  was  a  consistent  and  respected  member  of  St.  John's 
Reformed  Church. 

Though  his  educational  advantages  were  limited  Mr. 
Burkert  was  a  man  of  culture  and  true  refinement.  By 
nature  and  reading  he  became  very  responsive  to  the 
beautiful,  true  and  good,  in  nature,  art  and  literature. 
He  was  widely  read  in  historical  subjects  having  specially 
interested  himself  in  the  romantic  and  biographical  phases 
of  our  American  history.  He  was  domestic  in  his  habits 
and,  though  never  married,  was  fond  of  refined  society 
and  moved  with  ease  among  the  most  highly  cultured. 

His  decease  occurred  on  Sunday  morning,  October  29, 
1908,  while  watching  a  conflagration  which  was  raging 
at  the  time.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  heart  disease. 
His  remains  were  taken  to  Reading  where,  with  the  rites 
of  his  church,  and  those  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  they 
were  laid  to  rest  in  the  family  plot  in  the  Charles  Evans 
Cemetery. 

Mr.  Burkert  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German  Society  on  July  14,  1903. 

C.  B.  S. 
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Charles  Allen  Fon  Dersmith. 

Charles  Allen  Fon  Dersmith  was  born  July  24,  1846, 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  was  son  of  Henry  Clay  Fon 
Dersmith  (April  3,  18 20- April  8,  1 87 1 ) ,  who  was  son 
of  George  Fon  Dersmith  (December  14,  1780-November 
21,  1834) ,  who  was  son  of  John  Valentine  Fon  Dersmith 
(1746-1821),  who  was  son  of  Ludwig  Wilhelm  von  der- 
smith (February  14,  17 14-1786) ,  who  was  son  of  Johann 
Phillip  von  dersmith.  Ludwig  Wilhelm  von  dersmith 
came  to  Pennsylvania  from  Plungstadt,  near  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, in  1749. 

His  mother  was  Anna  Maria  Burg  (April  23,  1820- 
March  23,  1887),  who  was  daughter  of  Jacob  Burg 
(March  6,  1790-August  3,  1822). 

Mr.  Fon  Dersmith  was  one  of  Lancaster's  most  pro- 
gressive men,  who  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  energy  in 
all  movements  of  advantage  to  it.  He  was  looked  upon 
as  a  safe  adviser  in  business  and  financial  matters,  and 
his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  In  social  life  he  was 
a  most  delightful  companion,  having  the  happy  faculty 
of  making  and  keeping  friends.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
in  the  places  that  once  knew  him  so  well. 

"  When  he  was  nine  years  old  his  parents  moved  to 
Columbia,  where  he  attended  school  and  obtained  some 
commercial  knowledge  in  his  father's  dry  goods  store. 
At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  years  he  responded  to  the 
country's  call  for  volunteers,  the  Civil  War  having  broken 
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out,  and  he  came  out  of  the  service  a  Sergeant  of  Co.  E, 
195th  P.  V.  I.  He  became  a  messenger  boy  in  the  Colum- 
bia National  Bank,  and  two  years  later  became  a  regular 
clerk,  and,  later,  was  made  receiving  teller.  In  those  days 
the  visitation  of  railroad  pay  cars  had  not  materialized, 
and  the  employes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
were  paid  by  the  banks  along  its  lines.  It  often  fell  to  the 
lot  of  young  Fon  Dersmith  to  pay  the  monthly  wages  to 
the  construction  gangs  between  Columbia  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  he  performed  the  work  with  credit. 

"  In  February,  1869,  Mr.  Fon  Dersmith  was  offered, 
and  accepted,  a  position  in  the  Farmers'  National  Bank, 
Lancaster,  combining  the  duties  of  discount  clerk  and  re- 
ceiving teller.  He  remained  with  this  institution  until 
March,  1882,  when  he  became  cashier  of  the  Fulton 
National  Bank,  lately  organized.  In  December,  1886, 
Mr.  Fon  Dersmith  returned  to  the  Farmers'  Bank  as 
cashier,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since,  though  it  is  now 
the  Farmers'  Trust  Company.  His  training  as  a  financier 
was  most  thorough,  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  our  city's  ablest  banking  officials. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  city's  foremost  men  in  everything 
that  related  to  its  interests.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
invest  in  the  city's  first  electric  light  company.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Hamilton  Watch  Company, 
and  from  1883  to  1899  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Eden  paper  mill.  For  years  he  was  a  Director  of  the 
Marietta  Turnpike  Company.  He  was  largely  interested 
in  organizing  the  Lancaster  Board  of  Trade,  and  for 
two  years  served  as  its  President.  He  was  always  fore- 
most in  every  good  and  laudable  work,  both  time  and 
money  having  been  freely  given  when  circumstances  called 
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for  them.  None  of  our  citizens  has  ever  acquitted  him- 
self of  the  trusts  imposed  better  than  Mr.  Fon  Dersmith. 

"  Mr.  Fon  Dersmith  never  sought  public  office.  In 
religious  matters  he  was  a  devoted  Lutheran,  a  member  of 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  vestryman 
and  elder.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  Muhlenberg  College, 
one  of  the  prominent  educational  institutions  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church.  Among  other  positions  of  honored  trust 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  attached 
to  the  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
Trustee  of  the  Ann  C.  Witmer  Home,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In 
Masonic  circles  he  was  a  member  of  Columbia  Lodge,  F. 
and  A.  M. ;  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  R.  A.  M. ;  Thrice  Illus- 
trious Master  of  Goodwin  Council,  Royal  Select  Master 
Masons,  and  Past  Commander  of  Lancaster  Commandery, 
No.  13,  Knights  Templar. 

"  Mr.  Fon  Dersmith  has  been  one  of  the  heartiest 
supporters  of  and  workers  for  the  Lancaster  General 
Hospital,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1893. 
He  has  ever  since  been  very  closely  identified  with  it,  and 
had  been  its  Treasurer  since  its  organization,  as  well  as 
being  a  Director.  Nothing  afforded  the  deceased  more 
pride  and  pleasure  than  the  knowledge  of  what  he  had 
done  for  this  admirable  institution. 

"The  deceased  was  married  in  1877  to  Miss  Annie 
Downing  Truscott,  of  Columbia,  who  survives.  Mr. 
Fon  Dersmith  was  a  brother  of  Alpheus  Fon  Dersmith, 
of  Columbia;  Lucius  K.,  bank  cashier,  of  Wrightsville, 
Pa. ;  G.  Luther,  proprietor  of  Fon  Dersmith's  book  store, 
Lancaster;  Frank  B.,  with  Louis  Weber  &  Son,  Lancaster 
jewelers,  and  Eva,  wife  of  Dr.  I.  C.  Gable,  of  York." 
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Some  thirteen  weeks  prior  to  his  decease,  he  suffered 
a  paralytic  stroke  which  affected  his  entire  left  si'de*."  'F?6m 
that  time  he  gradually  sank  away  until  death  resulted, 
from  a  steady  weakening  of  the  system,  at  4.00  A.  M. 
on  Monday,  April  12,  1909. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society  on  July  15,  1902. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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Jacob  H.  Redsecker,  Ph.M. 

Jacob  H.  Redsecker,  Ph.M.,  was  born  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  on  February  15,  1839. 
He  was  son  of  Jacob  Redsecker,  who  was  son  of  George 
Ricksecker,  born  May  22,  1735,  and  Anna  M.  Andrecken, 
born  1739. 

His  early  years  were  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Joy  and  Elizabethtown,  where  he  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  day,  later  perfecting  his  professional  educa- 
tion as  a  pharmacist  by  special  studies. 

Coming  to  Lebanon  in  September,  1857,  ne  entered  the 
drug  store  of  his  cousin,  the  late  Dr.  George  Ross,  where, 
by  fidelity  and  zeal  in  business,  he  was  rapidly  attaining 
a  membership  in  the  firm  in  1873,  and  being  its  senior 
member  and  manager  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  when 
his  partner  was  Dr.  George  R.  Ross,  a  son  of  Dr.  George 
Ross,  and  the  firm  operated  under  the  title  of  Dr.  George 
Ross  &  Co. 

From  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.M.  He  was  much  interested  in 
this  institution,  and  offered  annually  the  John  M.  Maisch 
prize,  of  twenty  dollars  in  gold,  for  excellence  in  certain 
studies,  in  memory  of  that  professor  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  in  which  he  held  various 
positions  of  trust,  also  a  member  of  the  National  Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 
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Dr.  Redsecker  was  one  of  the  most  progressive  citizens 
of  Lebanon  and  was  identified  with  all  movements  look- 
ing towards  its  advancement.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers and  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  at  Mt.  Gretna,  where  his  sum- 
mer cottage  was  the  rendezvous  of  many  choice  spirits  of 
a  literary  and  historical  bent  of  mind.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  directors  of  the  Cornwall  and  Lebanon  Railroad, 
and,  for  a  time,  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
old  Dime  Savings  Bank.  For  eleven  or  twelve  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  association  which  held  fairs  at  Mt. 
Gretna.  He  was  also  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Fidelity  Building  and  Loan  Association  and  continuously 
its  treasurer  and  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 

His  church  affiliation  was  with  the  Church  of  God. 
He  was  a  member  and  Secretary  of  its  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, Editor  of  its  Sunday  School  Gem,  managing  editor 
of  its  Workman  and  Sunday  School  Quarterly.  When 
that  denomination  was  still  strong  at  Annville  he  con- 
ducted a  Sunday  School  there.  In  later  years  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Reformed  Church,  his  own  de- 
nomination not  being  represented  in  Lebanon. 

Dr.  Redsecker  was  greatly  interested  in  literary  work 
and  historical  research.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Across 
the  Continent,"  a  series  of  sketches  of  a  trip  to  California 
in  1849,  an0M  m  August,  1887,  published  for  private  cir- 
culation his  "  Lebanon,  Past  and  Present,  with  other 
Rhymes  and  Jingles."  He  was  a  prominent  and  active 
member  of  the  Lebanon  County  Historical  Society,  for 
which  he  wrote  the  following  papers: 

October  19,  1900,  "  Some  Doctors  of  the  Olden  Time." 

December  29,  1904,  "  Simeon  Guilford — Civil  Engi- 
neer and  Iron  Master." 
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June  1 6,  1905,  "  The  Women's  Aid  Society  of  Lebanon 
County  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion." 

December  29,  1905,  "  Colonel  Joseph  Wood — A  Bio- 
graphical Sketch." 

When  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  was  organized, 
in  April,  1891,  he  became  one  of  its  original  members. 
He  was  elected  a  Vice-President  at  the  meeting  of  October 
12,  1892,  held  in  Lebanon,  and,  some  three  years  ago, 
was  tendered  the  presidency  which  the  condition  of  his 
health  prevented  him  from  accepting. 

In  patriotism  and  patriotic  services  he  was  by  no  means 
lacking.  During  the  Civil  War  he  twice  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  first  in  1862,  then  in  1863  as  a 
member  of  Co.  E,  26th  Emergency  Regiment,  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  with  which  he  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  Having  been  captured  by  Early's  cavalry 
he  was  marched  past  the  door  of  his  father's  home,  then 
located  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
but  was  later  paroled  and  sent  to  the  parole  camp  at  West 
Chester,  Pa.  He  was,  for  years,  a  member  of  Sedgwick 
Post,  No.  42,  G.  A.  R. 

Dr.  Redsecker  was  always  interested  in  the  betterment 
and  purity  of  civic  affairs  but  never  desired  and  never  held 
any  public  office. 

Some  three  years  ago  his  health  began  to  fail.  During 
the  spring  of  1908  his  entire  side  was  seriously  paralyzed, 
after  which  he  gradually  sank  away  until  a  final  stroke  of 
apoplexy  caused  his  death  at  1.30  P.  M.  on  Tuesday, 
April  20,  1909. 

He  was  survived  by  a  brother,  A.  R.  Redsecker,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Greenawalt,  of  the 
same  city. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


This  classical  essay  of  Dr.  Rush,  taken  from  his  works, 
would  have  appeared  last  year,  on  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  Anniversary  of  its  original  publication,  had  it 
been  possible  for  the  writer  to  complete  the  annotations 
in  time. 

Material  not  otherwise  credited  may  in  general  be  as- 
cribed to  the  undersigned,  and  illustrations  to  Dr.  J.  F. 
Sachse. 
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WORKS  ON  BENJAMIN  RUSH. 

The  following  list  contains  the  biographical  works  alluded  to 
in  the  present  volume: 

An  Eulogium  in  Memory  of  the  Late  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush.  Delivered  and  Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Grad- 
uates and  Students  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  William  Staughton,  D.D.    Philadelphia,  1813. 

Elegiac  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 
Philadelphia,  1813. 

An  Eulogium  upon  Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.  Written  at  the 
Request  of  the  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina.  By  David 
Ramsay,  M.D.    Philadelphia,  Bradford  and  Inskeep,  181 3. 

An  Introductory  Discourse  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physics,  and  a  Tribute  to 
the  Memory  of  the  Late  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  De- 
livered at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (New  York), 
on  the  Third  of  November,  1813,  by  David  Hasock,  M.D., 
F.L.S.      New  York,  1813. 

Biographical  Memorial  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  From 
Evangelical  Repository,  by  Ebenezer  Harlow  Cummins. 
Philadelphia,  February,  1816.    Vol.  I.,  No.  2. 

Life  of  Benjamin  Rush.  By  J.  Sanderson.  Sandersons' 
Biography  of  the  Signers.  Vol.  IV.  Philadelphia,  1 820-1 827. 
(Illustr.  ed.,  1865). 

National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans. 
Vol.  III.     Philadelphia,  1836. 
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The  Character  of  Rush.  An  Introduction  to  the  Course 
on  Medicine,  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine 
(March,  1848).  By  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  Professor  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine.    Philadelphia,  1848. 

Sketch  of  Benjamin  Rush.    By  H.  D.  Gilpin. 

Benjamin  Rush.  By  William  Pepper.  An  address  before  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  June,  1889. 
Chicago,  1890. 

Criticism  of  Wm.  B.  Reed's  Aspersions  on  the  Character 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  By  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar.    (John  G.  Johnson.) 

Historical  Notes  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  Mitchell. 
Pennsylvania  Magazine.    Philadelphia,  1903. 

An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Unveiling  of  a  Monument 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  to  the  Memory 
of  Benjamin  Rush  in  Washington,  by  James  Wilson, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  June  11,  1904.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1904. 

A  Memorial  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  Written  by  Himself. 
Published  privately  by  Louis  Alexander  Bid  die.  Lanorie, 
1905.    (Sign  of  the  Ivy  Leaf,  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


I.    The  Author. 


*rrHE  fathers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Germans  could  have 
had  no  more  distinguished  eulo- 
gist than  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.1 
In  peace  and  in  war,  in  politics 
and  in  society,  in  legislation  and 
in  letters,  in  labors  for  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity,  in  pre-Revo- 


1  Bibliography. 

Benjamin  Rush  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  December  24, 
1745.  He  was  at  the  height  of  his  career  during  his  country's 
struggle  for  independence  and  during  its  first  constitutional  period. 
His  essay  on  the  German  Inhabitants  was  written  in  1789.  He 
died,  while  still  in  the  midst  of  affairs,  on  April  19,  1813.  Con- 
temporaries recognized  his  greatness,  and  his  death  immediately 
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lutionary  and  Post-Revolutionary  activity,  he  was  one  of 

called  forth  a  number  of  biographies  and  eulogies.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  at  the  request  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  an  address  by  Dr.  Staughton,  the  Presbyterian  minister 
in  Philadelphia.  A  second  was  in  the  form  of  an  Elegiac  Poem, 
with  clever  lines,  but  in  the  most  stilted  and  extravagant  eight- 
eenth century  style,  contrasting  to  a  marked  extent  with  the 
sobriety  and  poise  of  Dr.  Rush's  own  writings.  A  third,  and  the 
best  by  far,  for  solid  information  and  genuine  insight,  is  the 
Eulogy  written  at  the  request  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical 
Society  by  one  of  his  former  pupils  and  friends,  Dr.  David  Ram- 
say. A  fourth  is  found  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  by  Dr.  David  Hasock. 

In  1836,  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished 
Americans  published  a  life  of  Rush,  with  a  fine  full-page  steel 
engraving,  in  its  third  volume,  the  material  of  which,  however, 
depends  upon  the  Eulogy  by  Ramsay  mentioned  above,  and  upon 
the  Biography  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
There  is  also  a  painting  of  Benjamin  Rush  executed  by  Charles 
Wilson  Peale,  a  reproduction  of  which  is  found  in  Bid  die,  Auto- 
biography of  Rush,  opposite  p.  237;  and  a  portrait  of  Rush  by 
Sully  in  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

In  1890  Provost  William  Pepper,  of  the  University,  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  life  of  Benjamin  Rush. 

In  1904,  Dr.  James  Wilson,  of  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  delivered  a  discriminative  address  on  Benjamin 
Rush  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  the  latter,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  fullest  and  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  life 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  is  that  privately  published  by  Louis 
Alexander  Biddle,  under  the  title  "  A  Memorial  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  Written  by  Himself"  (1905),  which  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  history  of  the  Rush  family  and  its  founder,  but  which  con- 
tains the  extensive  and  valuable  autobiographical  diary  of  Dr. 
Rush. 
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the  makers  of  the  nation,  and  Pennsylvania  had  no  more 
distinguished2  citizen.3 

The  fullest  collection  of  Rush  titles  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Phila- 
delphia Library,  founded  by  Franklin,  the  friend  of  Rush,  strange 
to  say,  contains  little  biographical  material  worthy  of  this  great 
Pennsylvanian,  although  some  of  the  volumes  of  his  diary,  much 
mutilated,  are  in  its  possession ;  and  the  list  of  titles  available  at 
its  Ridgvvay  Branch,  founded  by  the  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
who  left  a  million  dollars  for  this  purpose,  and  named  the  library 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  is  not  complete.  The  Ridgway  Branch  con- 
tains a  large  collection  of  manuscript  letters  written  to  Dr.  Rush. 

2  Fame  of  Dr.  Rush. 

"  The  name  of  Dr.  Rush  gave  a  splendor  to  the  American 
character,  and  greatly  added  to  its  reputation  throughout  the  re- 
public of  letters.  His  works  are  read  coextensively  with  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written,  and  are  daily  quoted  as 
standard  medical  authority  by  the  learned  of  different  nations. 
.  .  .  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  pillars,  on  which 
his  country's  claim  to  be  ranked  among  learned  nations  has  pre- 
eminently rested,  ever  since  Franklin  was  no  more." — Ramsay, 
An  Eulogium,  1813,  pp.  9-10. 

In  London,  as  a  young  man,  Dr.  Rush  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Benjamin  West,  Lord  Macauley,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  his  friend,  and  throughout  his  life  in  Phil- 
adelphia he  moved  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  leaders  of  the 
new  Republic.  In  his  Diary  (Bid die,  Autobiography  of  Rush, 
p.  81),  he  remarks,  "  John  and  Samuel  Adams  domesticated  them- 
selves in  my  family.  .  .  .  Patrick  Henry  was  my  patient  under 
inoculation  for  the  smallpox." 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Dr.  Rush  effected  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams. — Johnson,  p.  55. 
Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  Adams,  May  27,  1813,  announcing  Rush's 
death,  said:  "  Another  of  our  patriots  of  '76  is  gone,  my  dear  sir, 
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A  graduate  of  Princeton,4  and  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  a  student  in  London  and  in  Paris5  under 
the  tutelage  of  Franklin,  who  advanced  means  to  pay 
his  expenses,  a  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  an  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  one  of 
the  two  organizers  of  the  first  anti-slavery  society  in 
America,  a  champion  of  colonial  rights  in  pre-Revolu- 

another  of  the  Signers  of  the  Independence  of  our  country.  And 
a  better  man  than  Rush  could  not  have  left  us,  more  benevolent, 
more  learned,  of  finer  genius,  or  more  honest." — Johnson,  p.  50. 

He  also  was  intimate  with  Thomas  Paine,  though  he  did 
not  approve  of  Paine's  unbelief  or  of  the  dissoluteness  of  his  life. 
He  tells  us,  in  his  Diary,  that  it  was  he  who,  in  conference  with 
Paine,  gave  the  title  to  Paine's  "  Common  Sense." 

"  He  was  great  in  the  midst  of  greatness." — Staughton,  An 
Eulogium,  181 3. 

"  One  of  the  most  original  and  powerful  men  whom  medicine 
has  ever  claimed  for  a  son." — Richardson. 

"  He  will  remain  forever  with  us  ...  as  the  first  of  our  great 
physicians." — P  e  p  p  e  r. 

"  The  first  Great  American  Physician." — Wilson. 

3  Rush's  preliminary  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
his  writings  in  favor  of  Independence  and  of  popular  sovereignty, 
his  critical  and  constructive  work  on  the  national  and  state  Con- 
stitutions, his  grappling  with  the  problem  of  popular  education, 
his  inquiry  into  political,  social,  sanitary,  criminal  and  other  con- 
ditions, marked  him  as  among  the  greatest  of  our  citizens. 

4  The  then  President  of  Princeton,  Dr.  Finley,  was  his  uncle, 
and  took  a  deep  personal  interest  in  his  education.  While  at 
Edinburgh,  Rush  became  the  medium  of  inducing  Witherspoon 
to  immigrate  to  America. 

5  He  passed  through  his  student  days  in  this  gay  capital  and 
other  cities  with  unusual  earnestness  of  purpose. 
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tionary  movements,6  the  chairman  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
ference of  Pennsylvania  who  reported  that  it  had  become 
expedient  for  Congress  to  declare  independence,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,7  a  physician-general  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  a  moulder  and  an  advocate  of  a  Fed- 
eral Constitution8  for  the  Union,  a  member  of  the  State 

6  "  Rush  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Conference  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  with  James  Smith,  served  upon  a  committee  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  by  Congress.  The  report  of  this 
committee,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Rush, 
contained  much  that  was  incorporated  into  the  Declaration,  and 
urged  that  measure  with  great  force." — Wilson,  Address  in 
1904,  p.  6. 

7 "  The  vote  for  independence  taken  in  Congress  on  July  2, 
1776,  was  given  by  Pennsylvania  as  three  in  favor,  Franklin, 
Wilson  and  Morton,  and  two  against,  Willing  and  Humphreys. 
Franklin  was  the  only  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  who 
voted  for  independence  from  the  beginning;  Dickinson  and  Robert 
Morris  absented  themselves  from  the  voting.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence,  adopted  July  4,  was  a  public  expression  of  the 
vote  taken  on  July  2.  The  signatures  were  attached  in  August, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  signers,  owing  to  some  changes  in  the  dele- 
gation, made  by  the  convention  of  July  20,  were  Robert  Morris, 
Benjamin  Rush,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Morton,  George 
Clymer,  James  Smith,  George  Taylor,  James  Wilson  and  George 
Ross. — Barr  Ferree,  Pennsylvania:  A  P 'rimer ;  1904. 

Rush's  principle  was,  "  No  form  of  government  can  be  rational, 
but  that  which  is  derived  from  the  suffrage  of  the  people  who  are 
the  subjects  of  it." — Bid  die,  Autobiography  of  Rush,  p.  26. 

8  Dr.  Rush  published  four  powerful  Letters  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution  of  1776,  a  remarkable  address  in  1785  entitled 
Considerations  on  the  Test  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  many  able 
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Convention  to  ratify  this  Federal  Constitution,  a  framer 
of  the  constitution  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,9  an 
advocate  of  public  schools  before  the  time,10  president 

though  short  articles  in  1 786-1787  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. — Pepper.  Dr.  Rush,  with  prophetic  in- 
sight, anticipated  the  verdict  of  posterity  as  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution.   He  declared  it  to  be  "  a  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom." 

9  His  activity,  and  his  series  of  letters  on  the  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  caused  it  to  be  changed  through  his  influence. 

10  Rush  on  Public  Schools. 
Dr.  Rush  might  well  be  termed  the  Father  of  the  Public  School 
Plan  in  America.    The  following  is  a  list  of  his  writings  on  the 
subject: 

A  Plan  for  Establishing  Public  Schools  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  Conducting  Education  agreeably  to  a  Republican  Form 
of  Government.  Addressed  to  the  Legislature  and  Citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1786. — Rush,  Essays  Literary,  Moral, 
etc. 

The  Mode  of  Education  Proper  in  a  Republic. — Rush,  Es- 
says Literary,  Moral,  etc. 
Observations  upon  the  Study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages as  a  Branch  of  Liberal  Education,  With  Hints  of  a 
Plan  of  Liberal  Instruction  Without  Them. — Rush,  Essays 
Literary,  Moral,  etc. 
Thoughts  upon   Female   Education  ...  in   the  United 
States  of  America. — Rush,  Essays  Literary,  Moral,  etc. 
On  this  subject,  Dr.  Pepper  (p.  10)  remarks  of  Dr.  Rush,  "  If 
time  permitted,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  in  the  vital  matter 
of  education  he  was  as  active,  as  progressive  and  as  far  ahead  of 
his  contemporaries  as  he  was  in  social  science. 

In  1786,  "he  addressed  to  the  legislature  of  his  own  state, 
his  memorable  plan  for  the  general  diffusion  of  learning,  which 
led  the  way  for  some  of  the  most  important  educational  provisions 
that  have  ever  been  devised  or  adopted  in  any  country.    So  valu- 
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and  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,11  vice-president  and  a  founder  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bible  Society,12  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society,  and  treasurer  of  the  United 
States  Mint  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  found  the  time,  and 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  not  only  to  point  out  the  ster- 
ling qualities  of  the  German  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
also  to  call  upon  the  "citizens  of  the  United  States"13 
to  learn  from  these  Germans  "  to  prize  knowledge  and 
industry  in  agriculture  and  manufactures";  and  upon 

able  and  yet  concise  are  his  leading  arguments  in  favor  of  general 
education,  that  I  venture  to  quote  them  here." — Mitchell,  p.  9, 

11  March  1,  1780,  the  first  abolition  act  passed  in  America  was 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  "  for  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  slavery."  It  had  been  originally  proposed  by  Vice- 
President  Bryan  in  1778.  It  provided  that  "  all  negro  children 
born  after  March  1,  1780,  might  be  held  in  service  until  the 
age  of  21  and  no  longer."  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  were 
then  in  Pennsylvania  about  4,000  slaves;  the  census  of  1790  gives 
the  number  as  3,737;  in  1820  they  had  decreased  to  about  200. 

"  In  1794  a  convention  of  abolition  societies  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  delegates  from  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland." — Barr  Ferree,  Penn- 
sylvania: A  Primer,  1904. 

12  The  term  "  Bible  Society  "  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Pennsylvania  with  Dr.  Rush. 

13  Philadelphia  was  at  this  time  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  ( 1 790-1 800),  and  Dr.  Rush,  like  Franklin,  by  his  writings 
was  a  national  character,  and  through  his  students  who  settled  in 
all  parts  of  the  land  was  an  authoritative  adviser  on  public  ques- 
tions and  a  recognized  disseminator  of  culture.  "  Dr.  Rush  was 
a  public  writer  for  forty-nine  years,  and  from  the  nineteenth  to 
the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age." — Ramsay,  An  Eulogium,  p.  97. 
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the  legislators14  of  the  United  States  to  "  learn  from  the 
wealth  and  independence  of  the  German  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  encourage  industry  and  economy,  the 
only  pillars  which  can  support  the  present  Constitution15 
of  the  United  States." 

Dr.  Rush  even  felt  it  wise  to  admonish  the  lawmakers 
of  Penn's  commonwealth,  to  "learn  from  the  history  of 
your  German  fellow  citizens,  that  you  possess  an  inex- 
haustible treasure  in  the  State  in  their  manners  and  arts." 
He  foresaw  the  modern  greatness  of  the  German  lan- 
guage; and  said,  "  Do  not  contend  with  their  prejudices 
in  favor  of  their  language.  It  will  be  the  channel  through 
which  the  knowledge  and  discoveries  of  the  nations  in 
Europe  may  be  conveyed  into  our  country.  In  propor- 
tion as  they  are  instructed  and  enlightened  in  their  own 
language,  they  will  become  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  United  States." 

Dr.  Rush  was  a  Quaker  descendant  from  a  cavalry 
captain  in  Cromwell's  army,  who  followed  Penn  to  this 
country  in  1683.  His  earliest  instructor  was  his  uncle, 
a  clergyman  who  subsequently  became  president  of  Prince- 
ton College.     He  himself  graduated  from  Princeton  in 

14  "  These  great  political  subjects,  for  the  time  being,  engrossed 
his  whole  soul — the  independence  of  his  country — the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  for  his 
own  particular  state — to  enlighten  the  public  mind  and  to  diffuse 
correct  ideas." — Ramsay,  An  Euloglum,  p.  102. 

15  The  Constitution  went  into  effect  on  March  4,  1789,  Dr. 
Rush  himself  being  a  member  of  the  convention  which  ratified  it; 
and  it  was  in  this  very  year  1789  that  he  wrote  the  treatise  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  work. 
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1760,  studied  medicine  for  six  years16  with  a  physician 
in  Philadelphia,  went  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
for  two  years,  spent  another  year  in  the  hospitals  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  began  to 
practice  medicine,  and  teach  chemistry  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  College. 16a  For  the  next  twenty  years  he 
was  most  actively  engaged  in  Revolutionary  and  Amer- 
ican problems  bearing  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  nation. 
In  1789,  the  year  in  which  he  wrote  his  "Account  of 
the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,"  at  the  age  of  forty-four, 
be  became  lecturer  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic, 
and  two  years  later,  in  1 79 1 ,  when  the  Medical  College 
which  he  had  helped  to  found  merged  into  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  became  professor  of  the  institutes  of 
medicine  and  of  chemical  practice  in  the  university;  and 
in  1805  was  made  its  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  physic. 

During  the  Revolution17  Dr.  Rush  was  in  constant 
attendance  on  the  wounded  in  the  battles  of  Trenton, 

16  It  is  said  that  during  this  whole  term  of  six  years,  there  were 
only  two  days  on  which  he  missed  attendance  for  any  and  every 
cause  whatsoever. 

i6a  "  fjncj  jn  trie  papers  Qf  tne  day,  an  imposing  announcement 
of  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  the  new  Professor,  and  the  appa- 
ratus procured  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  college." — The  Char- 
acter of  Rush ,  by  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  Prof,  in  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Medicine.    Philadelphia,  1848,  p.  6. 

17  Dr.  Rush  in  describing  his  experience  as  a  physician  in  Phil- 
adelphia after  his  return  from  the  battle  fields,  throws  a  striking 
light  upon  the  lack  of  patriotism  in  some  prominent  sections  of 
Pennsylvania  society.  He  says:  "The  part  I  took  in  the 
American  Revolution,  had  left  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  against  me,  for  a  great  majority  of  them 
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Princeton,  the  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  in  the  sick- 
ness at  Valley  Forge.18  For  twenty-nine  years  he  was 
surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  for  three  years 
physician  to  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  founder 
of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  and  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  When  the  scourge  of  yellow  fever  broke 
out  in  Philadelphia  in  1793  he  visited  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  twenty  patients  daily.19  He 
was  the  first  to  proclaim  that  yellow  fever  is  not  con- 
tagious and  that  the  disease  is  indigenous,  and  his  writ- 
ings on  this  subject  made  him  famous  throughout  the 
world.  He  has  been  called  the  central  figure  in  the 
medical  world  of  Philadelphia,  and  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  the  study  of  medicine  in  this  country.  It  was  prob- 
ably he  more  than  any  other  single  man  who  made  Phila- 
delphia20 the  center  of  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  United 
States. 

We  can  see  him  yet,  this  man  of  elegance  and  refine- 
ment, a  master  in  the  realm  of  letters;  with  professional 
practise,  during  later  days,  of  overwhelming  magnitude; 
in  appearance  slender  but  well  proportioned,  with  promi- 
nent and  finely  shaped  forehead,  dignified  features,  and 

had  been  loyalists  in  principle  and  conduct." — Autobiography,  in 
the  Memorial  of  Rush,  1905,  p.  63. 

18  He  resigned  his  post  in  the  army,  because  he  could  not  pre- 
vent frauds  on  soldiers  in  relation  to  hospital  stores,  and  other 
political  abuses. 

19  It  is  said  that  he  is  believed,  through  his  method  of  treatment, 
to  have  saved  the  lives  of  six  thousand  persons. 

20  "  He  has  lived  for  his  country,  and  in  a  special  degree,  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  he  has  lived  for  you." — S  taughton,  An  Eulogium, 
P-  13- 

"  His  death  created  a  profound  impression  throughout  the 
United  States." — Wilson,  p.  8. 
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eyes  of  an  expressive  blue  (Nat.  Portr.  Gallery,  III., 
Rush,  p.  10)  ;  standing  above  middle  size,  dignified  but 
pleasant  in  his  address;  seated  in  his  chair  and  lecturing 
continuously  to  his  students. 

His  first  class  numbered  twenty,  his  last  had  risen  to 
the  enormous  number  of  four  hundred  and  thirty.  Six 
years  ago,  Dr.  James  Wilson  of  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
speaking  before  the  American  Medical  Association,  de- 
clared, "  To  us,  who  behold  him  through  the  vista  of  one 
hundred  years,  he  stands,  not  indeed,  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  of  a  time  brilliant  with  heroic  men  and  deeds,  but 
great  among  the  greatest,  and  certainly  the  most  striking 
and  impressive  figure  of  the  medical  life  of  America  at  that 
period  or  any  period  since." 

Over  twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty  students  attended 
his  courses  during  his  professorship  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia.  When  still  in  full  vigor,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  life,  he  was  seized  with  an  epidemic 
typhus,  and  died  after  a  few  days'  illness  on  April  19, 
1 8 13.     He  is  buried  in  Christ  Church  Yard.21 

Dr.  Rush  has  given  us  the  earliest,  and  perhaps  the 
most  exact  history  in  the  English  language,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German nature  and  character.  It  was  written 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  but  was  intended  for 
English  eyes;  and  we  doubt  whether  many  of  even  the 
most  cultured  of  the  descendants  of  those  whom  it  de- 
scribes had  ever  heard  of  it  before  it  was  brought  to  light 

21  "  If  a  tombstone  be  afforded  for  my  death,  I  ask  no  further 
addition  to  it,  than  that  '  I  was  an  advocate  of  principles  in  medi- 
cine.' "  This  inscription  was  placed  upon  the  tombstone  of  Dr. 
Rush  in  Christ  Churchyard,  and  in  1863  it  was  said  that  the 
only  word  still  thoroughly  legible  was  the  word  "addition." — 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  Vol.  III.    Memorial  of  Rush,  IO. 
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and  republished  thirty-five  years  ago  in  a  little  volume 
now  very  rare,  by  I.  D.  Rupp,  the  local  historian  of 
many  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  few  works  of  this  character  able  to  endure  the  test 
of  time,  and  that  come  to  the  modern  eye  with  impressive- 
ness,  and  without  an  antiquated  flavor.21* 

The  period  in  which  Dr.  Rush  wrote  his  account  of 
the  Germans  was  a  stirring  one  for  the  United  States. 
Pennsylvania  had  been  the  first  state  to  adopt  the  new 
Federal  Constitution,  in  December,  1787;  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  state  convention  which  had  adopted  it  was 
a  German.  The  next  year,  1788,  the  members  of  the 
first  Congress  were  elected,  and  among  those  from  Penn- 
sylvania were  a  number  of  Germans.  In  January,  1789, 
George  Washington  was  elected  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  April  he  passed  through  Phila- 
delphia in  triumphal  procession  to  assume  his  office.  At 
the  close  of  this  eventful  year  the  seat  of  the  national 
government,  for  ten  years,  was  fixed  in  Philadelphia. 
Meanwhile,  the  first  Congress,  in  this  same  year,  had 
chosen  a  Pennsylvania-German  as  its  first  speaker.  The 
president  of  the  State  was  Benjamin  Franklin;  but  as  he 
was  eighty  years  of  age,  many  of  his  duties  devolved  upon 
the  vice  president,  who  up  to  the  fall  of  1788  had  been 
General  Peter  Muhlenberg,  another  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man. And  now  in  1789  and  1790  there  was  a  great  strug- 
gle going  on  in  Pennsylvania  over  the  new  state  constitu- 

21a "  No  better  characterization  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans 
has  ever  been  written  than  that  of  Dr.  Rush,  and  his  little  essay, 
covering  about  twenty-five  pages,  is  a  classic  in  its  way,  certainly 
an  historical  document  to  be  treated  with  due  seriousness." — 
Faust,  The  German  Element  in  the  United  States,  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     1909.     I,  p.  131. 
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tion  to  be  formulated  to  harmonize  the  state  government 
with  the  federal  plan,  in  which  the  Germans  took  part, 
and  in  which  Dr.  Rush  was  much  interested.  It  was  very 
natural  then  that  Dr.  Rush  felt  the  importance  of  ac- 
quainting the  American  nation  with  its  German  citizen- 
ship in  this  year  1789. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Rush's  observations,  and  his  quali- 
fications as  a  historian  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  have, 
perhaps,  not  been  appreciated  to  their  full  extent,  and  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  point  them  out. 

In  the  first  place  Dr.  Rush,  throughout  his  life,  was 
among,  but  not  of,  the  German  settlers.  Born  in  the 
Welsh  tract  in  an  English  settlement,  the  proximity  of 
the  Germans22  during  his  youth,  and  the  fresh  results  of 
what  he  actually  saw  in  his  younger  days,  in  the  midst  of 
a  rural  community,  enabled  him  to  become  acquainted 
with  them  in  the  most  unvarnished  aspects  of  their  ex- 
istence. Hence  when  Dr.  Rush  speaks  of  the  qualities 
of  the  Germans  as  farmers,  we  can  be  assured  that  his 
observations  are  born  out  of  actual  experience,  and  are 

22  We  have  his  testimony  as  to  his  familiarity  with  the  German 
language,  combined  with  what  must  have  been  an  appreciation 
of  the  German  religious  character.  In  his  diary,  during  the  voy- 
age on  his  return  to  America  after  he,  as  a  young  man,  had  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  Europe,  he  says,  "  My  friend  Mr.  Dysert 
offered  to  teach  me  the  German  language.  For  this  purpose  he 
put  a  grammar  and  German  dictionary  into  my  hands.  By 
reading  the  grammar  over  I  became  acquainted  with  the  principles 
and  construction  of  the  language.  A  German  steerage  passenger 
furnished  me  with  a  Bible  in  which  I  read  constantly  so  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  I  began  to  understand  what  I  read 
with  but  little  aid  from  a  translation  or  a  dictionary." — Auto- 
biography, in  the  Memorial  of  Rush,  p.  52. 
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not  of  the  nature  of  eulogy.  We  happen  to  know  that 
Dr.  Rush  himself  was  not  a  stranger  in  the  harvest  field. 
In  recounting  the  days  he  spent  at  Dr.  Biddle's  school, 
he  says:  "  All  his  scholars  shared  in  the  labors  of  harvest 
and  haymaking.  I  bear  on  one  of  my  fingers  to  this 
day  the  mark  of  a  severe  cut  I  received  in  learning  to 
reap."23 

In  the  second  place  Dr.  Rush's  respect  for  good  family 
stock  and  his  recognition  of  the  sterling  worth  of  an 
ancestry  and  of  the  value  of  the  character  of  his  own 
forefathers,  though  in  humble  apparel  and  of  humble 
occupation,  would  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  merit  of 
similar  characteristics  in  the  primitive  Germans.  In  his 
letter  to  John  Adams  on  July  13,  18 12,  he  says:  "  Had 
any  or  all  of  my  ancestors  appeared  before  me,  in  their 
homespun  or  working  dresses  (for  they  were  all  farmers 
or  mechanics),  they  would  probably  have  looked  at  one 
another,  and  said,  '  What  means  that  gentleman  by 
thus  intruding  upon  us?  '  Dear  and  venerable  friends! 
be  not  offended  at  me.  I  inherit  your  blood,  and  I  bear 
the  name  of  most  of  you.  I  came  here  to  claim  affinity 
with  you,  and  to  do  homage  to  your  Christian  and  moral 
virtues.  It  is  true,  my  dress  indicates  that  I  move  in  a 
different  sphere  from  that  in  which  you  have  passed 
through  life;  but  I  have  acquired  and  received  nothing 
from  the  world  which  I  prize  so  highly  as  the  religious 
principles  which  I  inherited  from  you,  and  I  possess 
nothing  that  I  value  so  much  as  the  innocence  and  purity 
of  your  characters." 

On  this  letter,  Viator,  writing  on  July  4,  1832,  makes 
the  following  comment:  "  There  is  a  piety  in  it — an 
ardor  of  feeling  and  an  attachment  for  the  long  buried 


Autobiography j  in  the  Memorial  of  Rush,  p.  14. 
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dead — a  clinging  to  the  trees  that  had  been  planted  by 
the  hands  long  moulded  into  dust — and  an  enthusiasm, 
though  stilled  by  the  holiness  of  the  object,  which  testify 
the  genuineness  of  the  heart's  feelings,  and  give  character 
to  him  who  cherished  them.  .  .  .  No  wonder  Rush  is 
immortal.  A  man  that  gives  proof  of  such  a  heart  as 
his  can  never  die."23a 

In  the  third  place  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Dr. 
Rush's  observations  on  the  Germans  are  of  unusual  value 
because  they  were  those  of  a  cultured  eye  witness,  who 
thoroughly  knew  the  people  at  a  sufficiently  early  date,  to 
enable  him  to  say  exactly  what  they  were  in  their  original 
condition.  Dr.  Rush  was  born  only  three  years  after  Rev. 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  first  set  his  foot  on  American 
soil,  and  during  the  French  and  Indian  War  he  was  an 
active  lad  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
was  therefore  still  in  time  to  have  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  original  immigrants,  and 
also  to  be  able  to  observe  how  those  same  qualities  were 
transformed  in  the  first  and  second  generations  of  Ameri- 
can-born descendants,  with  the  bulk  of  whom  he  was  a 
contemporary.  The  value  of  such  contemporary  witness, 
from  the  pen  of  a  cultured  English  writer,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

In  the  fourth  place,  his  life  as  a  medical  student  in  Eu- 
rope, both  in  Paris  and  also  in  Scotland,  gave  a  setting 
and  a  horizon  to  his  estimates  of  human  nature  which 
eliminated  all  merely  local  perspectives,  and  which  would 
be  more  than  ordinarily  just  and  true  in  reflecting  any  field 
of  human  nature  upon  which  his  attention  was  focused. 

In  the  fifth  place  the  active  period  of  his  professional 
life  and  work  covered  the  time  when  Philadelphia,  where 


Autobiography  of  Rush,  Bid  die,  pp.  5,  6. 
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he  lived,  was  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  and  when  the 
stirring  scenes  of  Revolutionary  days  brought  out  in 
heightened  contrast  with  each  other  the  various  racial 
qualities  of  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants  to  this 
province  of  William  Penn. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  Dr.  Rush  was  in 
continuous  contact,  professional  and  intellectual,  with  the 
German  population  of  Philadelphia,  which  formed  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  city's  total  population  in  those 
earlier  days,  and  that  just  as  he  had  been  able  to  estimate 
the  Germans  in  his  younger  days,  so  he  was  now  having 
an  experience  extending  over  many  years  with  the  artisans 
and  the  professional  men  who  went  to  the  making  up  of 
the  German  community  in  Philadelphia. 

He  was  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  Dr.  Hel- 
muth,  the  pastor  of  the  large  German  Lutheran  congrega- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  and  from  allusions  in  his  diary  we  are 
able  to  infer  that  he  probably  enjoyed  a  large  practice 
among  the  parishioners  of  this  flock.  He  was  particularly 
intimate  with  Christopher  Ludwick,  the  German  philan- 
thropist whose  memoir  he  has  written,24  and  whom  we 
suspect  he  visited  frequently,  perhaps  as  a  physician,  and 
whom  he  may  possibly  have  influenced  to  some  extent  to 
the  decision  to  bequeath  his  estate  for  educational  purposes. 
In  his  memoir  of  Ludwick  he  says:  "Most  of  the  incidents 
which  are  to  compose  the  following  memoir,  were  obtained 
from  Mr.  Ludwick,  by  a  person  who  often  visited  him  in 
the  evening  of  his  life.  Such  of  them  as  were  not  obtained 
from  that  source,  were  communicated  by  his  family."  In 

24  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Christopher  Lud- 
wick, late  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  and  Baker-General  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  By 
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fact,  he  was  a  neighbor  of  Ludwick's,24a  and  was  able  to 
observe  his  life  at  close  range  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
could  say  of  Ludwick:  "He  was  much  esteemed  by  all  who 
did  business  with  him,  for  his  integrity  and  punctuality, 
and  for  his  disposition  to  do  kind  offices.  His  neighbours 
treated  him  with  so  much  respect,  that  he  acquired  among 
them  the  title  of  '  The  Governor  of  Laetitia  Court.'  "24b 

But  the  crowning  qualification  of  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  testi- 
mony on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans,  is  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  physician,  and  that  he  was  therefore  accus- 
tomed to  the  investigation  of  facts  as  they  are,25  and  to 

Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.  First  published  in  the  year  1801.  Re- 
vised and  republished  by  direction  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  charity  schools.  To  which  is 
added  an  account  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  Condition 
of  that  Institution.  Philadelphia:  Printed  for  the  Society  by 
Garden  and  Thompson.     1 83 1. 

24a  Dr.  Rush  lived  on  Front  St.  near  Walnut,  and  again  on 
Fourth  St.  opposite  Willing's  Alley,  in  the  house,  formerly,  of 
Chief  Justice  Shippen. 

24bRush,  Life  of  Christopher  Ludwick,  p.  9. 

25  The  mind  of  Prof.  Rush  was  characterized  by  a  manly  inde- 
pendence.— Staughton,  An  Eulogium,  p.  16. 

He  is  always  concerned  with  the  matter  in  hand  rather  than 
with  the  manner  of  presenting  it. — Wilson,  An  Address. 

From  the  result  of  his  individual  experience  and  observation, 
he  established  more  principles,  and  added  more  facts  to  the  science 
of  medicine  than  all  who  preceded  him  in  his  native  land.  Dr. 
Lieber  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  quoted  by 
Mitchell,  p.  12. 

But  the  best  testimony  on  this  point  is  the  language  of  Rush 
himself  in  his  Eulogy  on  Cullen: 

He  says:  "  Facts  are  the  morality  of  medicine;  they  are  the  same 
in  all  countries  and  throughout  all  times." 
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the  placing  of  them  on  record  in  the  interests  of  the  truth 
alone,  and  without  the  interweaving  of  any  imaginary,20 
legendary,  or  emotional  elements.27  There  is  no  class  of 
educated  men,  as  a  rule,  who  are  so  constantly  obliged  to 
disentangle  a  grain  of  truth  from  a  whole  tissue  of  false- 
hood, by  a  searching  catechetical  process,  as  are  physicians, 
in  their  efforts  to  get  at  the  exact  facts  in  the  case.  They 
perhaps  learn  to  understand  human  nature  at  its  average 
more  thoroughly  than  any  other  professional  class.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  minister  sees  people  on  their  best  side, 
the  lawyer  sees  them  on  their  worst  side,  and  the  doctor 
sees  them  as  they  really  are.  And  we  may  be  very  certain, 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  method  which  Dr.  Rush  pur- 
sued in  all  his  investigations,28  and  from  the  attainments 
which  were  characteristic  of  all  his  literary  work,  that 
what  he  has  recorded  in  this  essay  is  historical  testimony 
of  the  highest  value.29 

26  "  I  have  been  as  little  disposed  to  superstition  as  most  men, 
and  have  often  exposed  the  foil}'  of  being  influenced  by  dreams, 
by  explaining  their  cause  by  obvious  physical  principles." — Auto- 
biography, in  the  Memorial  of  Rush,  p.  60. 

27  His  fancy  was  excursive,  but  his  judgment  sedate. — Staugh- 
ton,  An  Eulogium,  p.  19. 

In  the  highest  sense  a  man  of  affairs  and  a  scholar. — Wilson, 
An  Address  in  1904. 

28  Dr.  Rush  translated  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  from  the 
Greek  into  his  vernacular  tongue,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
age.  From  this  early  exercise  he  probably  derived  that  talent  of 
investigation,  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  those  extensive  views  of 
the  nature  and  causes  of  disease,  which  give  value  to  his  writings, 
and  have  added  important  benefits  to  the  science  of  medicine. — 
Hasock,  To  the  Memory  of  Rush,  p.  26. 

29  His  eyes  and  ears  were  open  to  see,  hear,  and  profit  by  every 
occurrence. — Ramsay,  An  Eulogium,  p.  99. 
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"  'His  name,'  says  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  'was  familiar  to 
the  medical  world  as  the  Sydenham  of  America.  His  ac- 
curate observations  and  correct  discrimination  of  epidemic 
diseases  well  entitled  him  to  this  distinction,  while  in  the 
original  energy  of  his  reasoning  he  far  exceeded  his  proto- 
type.'30 He  was  a  member  of  nearly  every  medical,  liter- 
ary and  benevolent  institution  in  this  country,  and  of  many 
foreign  societies.  He  taught  more  clearly  than  any  other 
physician  of  his  day,  how  to  distinguish  diseases  and  their 
effects. 

"Much  of  his  influence  and  success  was  due  to  his 
method  and  regularity  of  life  on  the  Franklin  model. 
During  the  thirty  years  that  he  attended  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  as  physician  he  is  said  never  to  have  missed  his 
daily  visit  and  never  to  have  been  more  than  ten  minutes 
late.  Fie  was  a  systematic  early  riser,  and  his  leisure  at 
the  end  of  the  day31  was  spent  in  reading  poetry,  history, 
the  moral  sciences,  and  the  like,  with  his  pen  always  in  his 
hand."32 

30  Rush  said :  "  Medicine  without  principles  is  an  humble  art 
and  a  degrading  occupation."- — Ramsay,  An  Eulogium,  p.  98. 

31  "  While  my  days  were  thus  employed  in  business,  my  even- 
ings were  devoted  to  study.  I  seldom  went  to  bed  before  twelve 
o'clock,  and  many,  many  times  have  I  heard  the  watchman  cry 
three  o'clock,  before  I  put  out  my  candle.  I  recollect  when  I 
began  to  feel  languid  or  sleepy  at  late  or  early  hours,  I  used  to 
excite  my  mind  by  increasing  the  heat  and  blaze  of  my  fire  in 
winter,  or  by  exposing  myself  a  few  minutes  in  a  balcony  which 
projected  over  Water  street,  from  my  back  parlour  in  Front  street 
near  Walnut,  where  I  resided  till  the  year  1 780,  after  living  but 
a  few  months  in  the  house  in  which  I  first  settled." — Autobiog- 
raphy, in  the  Memorial  of  Rush,  p.  59. 

32  One  of  his  mottoes  was,  "  Studium  sine  calamo  somnium." 
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Rush's  writings  cover  an  immense  range  of  subjects,  in- 
cluding linguistic,  physiological,  moral,  sociological  and 
historical  fields.  His  last  work,  was  an  elaborate  treatise 
on  the  "Diseases  of  the  Mind,"  18 12.  He  is  best  known 
now  by  the  five  volumes  of  "Medical  Inquiries  and  Obser- 
vations" which  he  brought  out  at  intervals  from  1789  to 
1798  (two  later  editions  revised  by  the  author).  He  be- 
came well  known  in  Europe  as  an  author  on  the  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  and  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
several  foreign  societies.33  His  Medical  Inquiries  and 
Observations  are  in  five  volumes.  His  "  Essays,  Literary, 
Moral  and  Philosophical  by  Benj.  Rush,  M.D.,  Thomas 
and  Samuel  Bradford,  1798,  second  edition,  1806;  Six- 
teen Introductory  Lectures,  18  11,"  treat  all  the  great  sub- 
jects of  his  day  and  are  notable  for  their  close  observation, 
mature  thought,  and  sound  reasoning.  Among  them  is  to  be 
found  his  Account  of  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania.34 

That  Dr.  Rush  did  not  lose  his  interest  in  the  Germans 
of  Pennsylvania  is  shown  by  an  essay  already  alluded  to 
first  published  in  1801  entitled,  An  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Character  of  Christopher  Ludwick,  by  Benj.  Rush, 
M.D. 

33  For  further  information,  see  Eulogy  of  Hasock,  Essays  I, 
New  York,  1824.  See  References  in  the  works  of  Thacker, 
Gross,  Bowditch  on  the  history  of  Medicine  in  America. 

For  a  fuller  statement  of  his  medical  positions,  see  Wilson,  p.  7. 

34  The  text  of  The  Account  reproduced  in  this  volume  is  that  of 
the  original  "  Essays";  not  that  of  Rupp's  Reprint  of  1875,  the 
facsimile  of  which  is  reproduced  on  page  21. 


II. 


The  Title,  and  The  Essay. 


♦gT  N  looking  at  the  title  of 
his  essay,  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  first  of  all,  that 
Rush  calls  it  simply  "An 
Account."  Without  any 
thought  of  grandiloquence, 
he  is  simply  intent  upon  set- 
ting down  a  record.  The 
title  he  chose,  beyond  any 
other  single  characteristic, 
implies  exactitude.  It  re- 
veals to  us  that  the  state- 
ments which  he  is  making  appeared  to  him  as  a  description 
of  exact  facts,  into  which  he  has  looked,  and  which  he  is 
able  to  verify.  The  term  "Account,"  taken  from  the 
mercantile  world,  and  involving  columns  of  debits  and 
credits,  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  combination  of 
methodical  enumeration,35  assures  us,  for  purposes  of  testi- 
mony, of  greater  reliability  and  exactness,  when  used  by 

35  Dr.  Rush  was  an  experienced  '  accountant,'  and  used  this 
word  advisedly  in  the  title :  "  I  took  the  exclusive  charge  of  his 
[Dr.  Redman's]  books  and  accounts." — Autobiography,  in  the 
Memorial  of  Rush,  p.  19. 
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an  honest  writer,  than  would  any  more  formidable  term. 

When  Dr.  Rush  tells  us  that  he  proposes  to  present  to 
our  eye  "An  Account  of  the  Manners  of  the  German  In- 
habitants of  Pennsylvania,"  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  word  'Manners,'  now  rarely  in  vogue,  was  weighted 
with  a  meaning  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  has  been 
worn  away  in  our  modern  day.  The  motto  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  which  asserts  that  "  Letters  with- 
out Manners  are  Light  and  Empty"  is  an  illustration  in 
point.  In  truth,  Dr.  Rush  says  scarcely  one  word  of  the 
personal  manners  and  social  etiquette  of  the  people  of 
whom  he  is  writing,  and,  so  simple,  unaffected,  and  earnest, 
and  often  blunt,  were  the  manners  of  the  German  fore- 
fathers, that  if  used  in  the  merely  popular  sense,  to  express 
a  high  and  hereditary  social  culture,  Rush's  title  would 
become  a  parody  on  the  people  whom  it  was  intended  to 
praise. 

But  the  word  "manners"  has  a  more  substantial  sense. 
It  comes  to  us  from  the  Latin  word  manus,  the  hand, 
through  the  Old  French  verb  manier  which  means  to 
handle,  to  manage,  to  wield,  and  refers  to  activity  and  con- 
duct in  all  the  more  serious  affairs  of  life.  Thoreau  has 
said  that  "It  is  the  vice  of  manners  that  they  are  continu- 
ally being  deserted  by  the  character;  they  are  cast-off 
clothes  or  shells,  claiming  the  respect  which  belonged  to 
the  living  creature."  It  is  not  of  these  outer  shells  of  char- 
acter, but  of  the  active  character  itself,  as  shown  in  their 
views  of  life,  their  ways  of  doing  things,  their  ideas  of 
management,  their  deeply  ingrained  and  traditional  life- 
customs,  their  thoughts  and  feelings  of  home,  God,  busi- 
ness, education,  and  the  other  great  verities,  of  which  Dr. 
Rush  wrote  an  account. 
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At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  life  of 
our  commonwealth  was  new  and  young,  Dr.  Rush  termed 
the  people  whom  we  call  Pennsylvania-Germans,  "the 
German  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,"  for  obvious  reasons. 
In  referring  to  the  newer  states  in  our  great  Northwest  we 
still  speak  of  the  German,  the  Scandinavian,  and  the  Dan- 
ish immigrant.  Dr.  Rush  called  the  Germans,  of  whom 
he  was  about  to  give  an  account,  "inhabitants"  and  not 
"immigrants,"  because  their  life  had  already  reached  a 
fixity.  They  were  integral  parts  of  the  community.  They 
were  here  to  stay  and  constituted  a  very  large  part  of  the 
colony.  But  they  were  still  "Germans"  either  of  the  first 
or  original,  or  of  the  second,  and  in  some  cases  of  the  third 
generation;  they  were  not  yet  "Pennsylvania-Germans," 
for  this  compound  term  implies  a  double  determining 
factor  in  the  stock  of  the  people,  in  which  the  part  that 
"Pennsylvania"  has  played  is  as  important  in  its  way  as  is 
the  original  German  element. 

Dr.  Rush  might  have  used  the  term  "citizens,"  instead 
of  "  inhabitants,"  as  giving  a  more  honorable  and  definite 
political  and  national  quality  to  the  blood  of  our  German 
forefathers,  but  we  believe  that  the  term  "inhabitants"  was 
chosen  because  the  book  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  geo- 
graphical description,  rather  than  of  a  historical  or  polit- 
ical treatise ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  curiously  enough, 
in  the  very  first  sentence  of  his  essay  Dr.  Rush  makes  the 
fullest  possible  amends  for  the  use,  in  the  title,  of  the  word 
"inhabitants"  by  actually  calling  the  people  "German  citi- 
zens," and  by  ascribing  a  large  part  of  the  prosperity  and 
reputation  of  the  state  to  their  citizenship.  He  says :  "The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  is  so  much  indebted  for  her  prosper- 
ity and  reputation  to  the  German  part  of  her  citizens  that 
a  short  Account  of  their  Manners  may,  perhaps,  be  useful 
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and  agreeable  to  their  fellow-citizens  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States."  He  thus  records  the  Germans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  being  already  at  that  date  of  an  honorable  and 
established  citizenship,  and  worthy  of  an  English  treatise, 
which  should  draw  the  favorable  attention  of  "their  fellow- 
citizens  in  every  part  of  the  United  States." 

The  Essay. 

In  coming  to  analyze  the  Essay  itself,  we  notice  that  it 
is  composed  of  only  about  6,700  words,  and  the  whole  pro- 
duction would  easily  go  into  eight  or  nine  columns  of  any 
of  our  morning  papers.  After  a  brief  introduction  devoted 
to  the  original  immigrants,  narrating  from  whence  in  Ger- 
many, and  under  what  situation,  they  came  to  America ;  and 
taking  pains  to  describe  to  us,  that,  though  they  brought 
little  property,  they  had,  in  addition  to  a  few  pieces  of 
silver  or  gold  and  a  chest  with  clothes,  "a  Bible  and  Prayer 
or  Hymn  Book;"  that  they  paid  for  their  own  passage 
across  the  sea,  many  after  the  manner  of  the  redemptioner ; 
and  that  "a  clergyman  always  accompanied  them  when 
they  came  in  large  bodies;"36  he  tells  of  their  occupations 
and  trades. 

He  then  proceeds  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  German 
farmers,  and  presents  no  less  than  sixteen  characteristics  in 
numerical  order,  prefacing  these  characteristics  with  a  brief 
eulogy  on  their  industry,  frugality,  and  skill,  and  with  the 
declaration  that  the  farm  of  a  German  could  be  distin- 

36  One  of  his  biographers  informs  us  that  throughout  the  exten- 
sive practice  of  a  life  time  Dr.  Rush  never  shut  out  a  clergyman 
from  the  visitation  of  a  sick  patient. 

"  It  was  well  known  in  Philadelphia  that  Dr.  Rush  more  fre- 
quently attended  public  worship,  than,  perhaps  any  other  physi- 
cian."— Mitchell,  p.  18. 
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guished  from  that  of  other  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  "by 
good  fences,  the  extent  of  orchards,  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  productiveness  of  the  fields,  the  luxuriance  of  the 
meadows." 

The  first  of  the  agricultural  points  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Rush,  relates  to  the  management  and  to  the  buiiiings  of 
the  Germans,  the  second  to  their  ability  to  choose  good 
land  and  to  their  enhancement  of  its  value,  the  third  to 
their  thorough  clearing  of  the  land.  "They  do  not  girdle 
or  belt  the  trees  simply  or  leave  them  to  perish  in  the 
ground  as  is  the  custom  of  their  English  or  Irish  neigh- 
bors." He  speaks  in  the  fourth  place  of  their  good  feeding 
of  cattle,  in  the  fifth  place  of  their  well-built  fences,  in  the 
sixth  place  of  their  conservation  of  natural  resources,  a 
vital  fact  to  which  the  American  nation  is  only  now,  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  beginning  to  awake,  as  a  nation. 
He  thinks  of  the  fact  also  that  despite  their  economy, 
"their  houses  are  rendered  so  comfortable  at  all  times  .  .  . 
that  twice  the  business  is  done  by  every  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily as  that  is  done  in  houses  where  every  member  of  the 
family  crowds  near  a  common  fire  place  or  shivers  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it." 

He  notes  in  the  seventh  place  the  care  and  attention 
given  to  their  live-stock.  In  the  eighth  place  he  speaks  of 
their  personal  household  habits  and  their  food.  While  he 
mentions  that  it  has  been  thought,  by  reason  of  their  spar- 
ing use  of  animal  food,  "  that  they  decline  in  strength  sooner 
than  their  English  or  Irish  neighbors,"  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  "very  few  of  them  used  distilled  spirits  in  their  fami- 
lies." He  approves  of  their  use  of  light  feather  beds 
instead  of  blankets,  and  he  refers  to  the  home-spun  apparel 
of  the  farmers,  adding,  "When  they  use  European  articles 
of  dress,  they  prefer  those  of  the  best  quality  and  of  the 
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highest  prices.  They  are  afraid  of  debt  and  seldom  pur- 
chase anything  without  paying  cash  for  it."  In  the  ninth 
place,  Dr.  Rush  refers  to  the  large  gardens  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "Penn- 
sylvania is  indebted  to  the  Germans  for  the  principal  part 
of  her  knowledge  in  horticulture." 

He  notes  in  the  tenth  place  that  the  work  on  the  farms 
is  done  by  members  of  the  family  rather  than  by  servants; 
that  the  travel  is  by  large  strong  wagons;  and,  in  the 
twelfth  place  that  the  German  inhabitants  love  and  rejoice 
in  many  children.  "Happy  state  of  human  society!"  ex- 
claims he.  "The  joy  of  parents  upon  the  birth  of  a  child 
is  the  grateful  echo  of  creating  goodness !"  exclaims  he. 
"May  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  be  forever  filled  with 
songs  of  joy  upon  these  occasions!"  exclaims  he.  And  he 
adds,  "They  will  be  the  infallible  signs  of  industry,  wealth 
and  happiness  in  the  State." 

In  the  thirteenth  place  Dr.  Rush  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  (exemplifying  what  was  to  be 
John  Ruskin's  strong  Saxon  ideal  of  work  and  labor37), 

37  Ruskin  says,  "  To  succeed  to  my  own  satisfaction  in  a  manual 
piece  of  work,  is  life,  to  me,  as  to  all  men." — Fors,  II.,  p.  306. 

"  The  beginning  of  all  good  law,  and  nearly  the  end  of  it,  is 
in  these  two  ordinances :  That  every  man  shall  do  good  work  for 
his  bread ;  and  secondly,  That  every  man  shall  have  good  bread 
for  his  work." — Fors,  I.,  p.  141. 

"  A  happy  nation  may  be  defined  as  one  in  which  the  husband's 
hand  is  on  the  plough,  and  the  housewife's  on  the  needle;  so  in 
due  time  reaping  its  golden  harvest,  and  shining  in  golden  ves- 
ture: and  an  unhappy  nation  is  one  which,  acknowledging  no  use 
of  plough  nor  needle,  will  assuredly  at  last  find  its  storehouse 
empty  in  the  famine,  and  its  breast  naked  to  the  cold." — The 
Two  Paths,  p.  121. 
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take  great  pains  to  train  their  children  not  merely  in  habits 
of  labor,  but  into  a  love  of  it.  "They  instil  a  fear  of  God38 
and  a  love  of  work."  Says  he,  "They  prefer  industrious 
habits  to  money  itself." 

In  the  fourteenth  place  Dr.  Rush  draws  attention  ap- 
provingly to  the  value  the  Germans  set  upon  patrimony. 
In  the  fifteenth  place  he  speaks  of  their  superstition  in 
planting  trees  in  accordance  with  the  appearance  of  the 
moon,  and  intimates  that  the  influence  of  the  moon  upon 
the  earth  may  after  all  be  a  scientific  fact  rather  than  a 
superstition.  In  the  sixteenth  place,  he  tells  us  that  plenty 
and  neatness  in  everything  that  "belonged  to  them"  dis- 
tinguished the  German  farms  "from  the  farms  of  the  other 
citizens  of  the  State." 

Passing  now  from  the  German  farmer  to  the  mechanic, 
he  emphasizes  first  of  all  the  desire  of  every  German 
mechanic  to  become  a  freeholder,  and  secondly  the  German 
mechanic's  knowledge  of  both  the  European  and  the  newer 
and  more  distinctively  American  mechanical  arts. 

Of  the  merchants,  he  shows  that  they  are  candid  and 
punctual,  and  makes  the  following  statement,  "The  Bank 
of  North  America  has  witnessed  from  its  first  institution 
their  fidelity  to  all  their  pecuniary  engagements."  These 
are  the  words  of  a  man  who  was  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  Mint  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

After  describing  their  agricultural  and  mechanical  life, 

38  In  the  letter  to  John  Adams,  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  original  of  which  was  in  the  hand  of  Dr.  Hasock, 
Dr.  Rush  wrote  concerning  his  parents:  "  I  have  acquired  and 
received  nothing  from  the  world  which  I  prize  so  highly  as  the 
religious  principles  I  inherited  from  them ;  and  I  possess  nothing 
that  I  value  so  much  as  the  innocence  and  purity  of  their  char- 
acters."— Hasock,  To  the  Memory  of  Rush,  p.  24. 
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Dr.  Rush  proceeds  to  give  the  result  of  his  observations 
on  their  religious,  educational,  political,  social,  and  ecclesi- 
astical life;  and  as  to  their  value,  as  an  asset,  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  statements  that  he  makes  in  this  essay,  and 
the  tribute  than  which  no  greater  could  be  paid  to  any 
people,  is  the  one  in  which  he  connects  their  good  character 
and  citizenship  in  later  life,  directly  with  their  earlier 
religious  and  educational  training.  He  says:  "All  the 
different  sects  among  them  are  particularly  attentive  to  the 
religious  education  of  their  children,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  the  Christian  Religion.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  settle  as  much  as  possible,  together,  and  make 
the  erection  of  a  school-house,  and  a  place  of  worship,  the 
first  object  of  their  care.  They  commit  the  education  and 
instruction  of  their  children,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  the 
ministers  and  officers  of  their  churches;  hence  they  grow 
up  with  biases  in  favor  of  public  worship,  and  of  the  obli- 
gations of  Christianity.  Such  has  been  the  influence  of  a 
pious  education  among  the  Germans,  in  Pennsylvania,  that 
in  the  course  of  nineteen  years,  only  one  of  them,  has  ever 
been  brought  to  a  place  of  public  shame  or  punishment." 

Writers  of  English  blood,  from  Benjamin  Franklin  down 
to  John  Fiske,  and  others  in  Pennsylvania,  who,  whether 
from  prejudice  or  because  they  have  accepted  the  vulgar 
traditions  afloat  in  American  literature,  as  to  the  low  char- 
acter and  the  ignorance  of  a  people  which  the  English  im- 
migrants did  not  understand,383  would  have  to  go  very  far 
among  their  own  people  to  match  a  record  such  as  this. 

38aThe  English  people  has  always  been  dull  and  slow  in  its 
comprehension  of  the  German  genius  and  character.  "  English 
authors  did  not  discover  Germany  until  1780,  and  not  until  William 
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Of  their  political  life,  Dr.  Rush  says  they  are  peaceable, 
prompt  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  loyal.  In  their  social 
life  he  emphasizes  their  hospitality  as  genuine  and  free 
from  avariciousness,  their  willingness  to  lend  money  to 
those  who  prove  themselves  to  be  trustworthy,  and  their 
excellence  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

That  Dr.  Rush  has  not  closed  his  eyes  to  the  limited 
culture  of  the  German  forefathers,  is  to  be  seen  from  his 
remarks  as  to  their  superstitions,  their  ignorance  of  the 
forms  of  English  law,  and  their  trust  in  quack  doctors; 
but  he  also  testifies  to  their  thoughtfulness  and  intelligence 
in  their  own  language  since  they  maintain  a  large  number 
of  German  newspapers  circulated  throughout  the  state; 
and  he  says  definitely,  "There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a 
German  of  either  sex  in  Pennsylvania  that  cannot  read;  but 
many  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  German  farmers 
cannot  write."39  He  speaks  with  approval  of  the  learned 
sons  of  the  Germans,  rising  in  his  generation,  and  of  the 
new  German  college  in  Pennsylvania.40 

After  devoting  a  large  part  of  his  essay  to  explaining 
the  ecclesiastical  and  social  peculiarities  of  the  German 

Taylor  had  translated  many  German  literary  works,  and  the  poets, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Walter  Scott,  and  subsequently  Thomas 
Carlyle,  beat  a  trail  into  the  'kingdom  of  the  mind.'" — Faust, 
The  German  Element  in  the  United  States,  II.,  p.  209. 

39  As  a  whole  they  were  not  opposed  to  education  .  .  .  and 
established  schools  from  the  earliest  date.  Michael  Schlatter  and 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  the  leaders  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  Germans,  were  in  favor  of  the  higher  education. — Barr 
Ferree,  Pennsylvania:  A  Primer,  1904. 

40  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  Dr.  Rush 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  founding  of  Dickinson  College  at 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
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bodies  settled  in  the  state,  he  again  reverts  to  the  value  of 
the  Germans  as  citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  and  to  the 
results  of  a  single  generation  of  their  toil  in  the  midst  of 
freedom:  "If  it  were  possible  to  determine  the  amount  of 
all  the  property  brought  into  Pennsylvania,  by  the  present 
German  inhabitants  of  the  state,  and  their  ancestors,  and 
then  compare  it  with  the  present  amount  of  their  property, 
the  contrast  would  form  such  a  monument  of  human  indus- 
try and  economy,  as  has  seldom  been  contemplated  in  any 
age  or  country." 

Reminding  his  readers  of  the  strength  of  the  early 
Germanic  character  as  portrayed  on  the  pages  of  ancient 
history,  our  author  closes  this  remarkable  essay  by  point- 
ing out  what  the  whole  country  in  his  own  day  might  learn 
from  the  German  in  Pennsylvania. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MANNERS  OF 
THE  GERMAN   INHABITANTS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

*TP  HE  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia1  is  so  much  indebted 

1  Pennsylvania  was  discovered 
by  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch, 
owned  by  the  English,  and  pre- 
ferred as  a  paradise  for  migra- 
tion by  the  Germans.  The 
Germans  hastened  hither  from 
New  York,  which  bitter  ex- 
perience had  taught  them  to 
shun,  and  from  the  Father- 
land. 

"  Not  satisfied  with  being  themselves  removed  from  New  York, 
they  wrote  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  if  ever  they  intended 
to  come  to  America,  not  to  go  to  New  York.  This  advice  had 
such  influence  that  the  Germans,  who  afterwards  went  in  such 
numbers  to  America,  constantly  avoided  New  York  and  went  to 
Pennsylvania.  It  sometimes  happened  that  they  were  forced  to 
take  ships  bound  for  New  York,  but  they  were  scarce  got  on 
shore  when  they  hastened  to  Pennsylvania,  in  sight  of  all  the  in- 

40 
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for  her  prosperity2  and  reputation,3  to  the  German 
part4  of  her  citizens,  that  a  short  account  of  their 

habitants  of  New  York." — Peter  Kalm,  the  Swedish  naturalist 
and  traveler,  v.  Penn.  Hist.  Mag.,  X.,  388. 

"  We  are  daily  expecting  ships  from  London,  which  bring  over 
Palatines,  in  number  about  six  or  seven  thousand.  We  had  a 
parcel  who  came  out  about  five  years  ago,  and  proved  quiet  and 
industrious." — James  Logan. 

2  Pennsylvania  took  the  lead  of  all  the  colonial  states  in  agri- 
culture, because  of  the  many  German  settlers.  In  1 75 1 ,  there 
were  exported  86,000  bushels  of  wheat,  129,960  barrels  of  flour, 
90,743  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  The  total  exports  of  1 75 1 ,  ex- 
ceeded in  value,  one  million  of  dollars. — I.  D.  Rupp. 

Lieutenant  Governor  George  Thomas,  in  1738,  while  address- 
ing the  Council  on  some  action  proposed  in  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion declared:  "  This  Province  has  been  for  some  years  the  asylum 
of  the  distressed  Protestants  of  the  Palatinate  and  other  parts  of 
Germany,  and  I  believe  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  the 
present  flourishing  condition  of  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  industry  of  those  people;  and  should  any  discouragement 
divert  them  from  coming  hither,  it  may  well  be  apprehended  that 
the  value  of  your  lands  will  fall,  and  your  advance  to  wealth  be 
much  slower." — Penn.  Col.  Records,  III.,  315. 

3  The  reputation  of  the  German  element  in  Pennsylvania  for 
industry,  thrift  and  piety  caused  Mortimer,  History  of  England, 
III.,  233,  to  write:  "Pennsylvania  is  since  become  by  far  the 
most  populous  and  flourishing  colony  for  its  standing  of  any  in 
British  America." 

*  The  German  Population  of  the  Province. 
The  German  part  of  Pennsylvania  was  its  large  part.  Barr 
Ferree,  Primer  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  92,  says  that  the  Germans 
"  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania, 
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manners5  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  and  agreeable  to 
their  fellow  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

estimated  at  from  one-half  to  one-third  in  the  provincial  period." 
Governor  Thomas  estimated  the  Germans  as  constituting  about 
three-fifths  of  the  population.  We  may  say  that  there  were 
20,000  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  before  1727,  the  year  in  which 
migration  became  extensive.  To  these  we  may  add  18,000  more 
up  to  1742.  By  the  end  of  1748,  6,000  more  had  arrived.  Be- 
tween 1749  and  1754  nearly  32,000  arrived  through  the  port  of 
Philadelphia.  Nine  or  ten  thousand  more  arrived  through  the 
same  port  prior  to  the  Revolution.  In  1759  Dr.  William  Smith 
tells  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  a  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  250,000  souls  in  Pennsylvania  are  Germans.  This 
is  too  low  an  estimate  and  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Ger- 
mans, prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  constituted  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population.  Such  is  Benjamin  Franklin's 
estimate,  who  in  1776  testified  before  a  committee  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  that  of  the  160,000  whites  in  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania  about  one-third  were  Germans. 

In  this  testimony  Franklin  described  the  Germans  as  "  a  people 
who  brought  with  them  the  greatest  of  all  wealth, — industry  and 
integrity  and  character  that  had  been  superpoised  and  developed 
by  years  of  suffering  and  persecution." — Penn.  Hist.  Mag.,  IV.,  3. 

The  Hallesche  Nachrichten,  I.,  411,  makes  possible  an  estimate 
of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  in  Pennsylvania  at  ninety  thousand  in 
1748.  Kuhns  estimates  the  number  of  Germans  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1775  as  nearly  ninety  thousand,  and  adds  twenty  thousand  for 
the  natural  increase.  Faust  also  places  the  number  of  Germans 
and  German  descendants  in  1775  at  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand, and  in  1790  at  sixty  thousand.  See  Schmauk,  The  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  28;  Faust,  The  German  Ele- 
ment in  the  United  States,  I.,  128,  282;  II.,  12-27. 

5  See  Introduction,  for  a  discussion  of  Dr.  Rush's  use  of 
this  term. 
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The  aged  Germans,6  and  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  are  young,  migrated7  chiefly  from  the  Pala- 
tinate;8  from   Alsace,9   Swabia,10    Saxony,11  and 

6  The  original  immigrants. 

7  See  The  German  Emigration  to  America,  170Q—1740,  by 
Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society,  Vol.  VIII.  Also,  The  Emigration  from  New  York  Prov- 
ince into  Pennsylvania,  by  Mathias  Henry  Richards,  Proceedings 
of  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  Vol.  IX. 

8  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  not  the  only  company  who  sought 
in  this  western  world  "  Freedom  to  worship  God."  The  fact  is 
that,  if  ever  a  body  of  emigrants  came  to  America  from  under 
the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  such  were  these  Palatines ;  and  if  ever 
the  thought  of  religious  liberty  constrained  men  to  leave  their 
native  land  for  hoped-for  freedom  in  America,  such  hope  was 
powerful  with  these  children  of  the  Palatinate.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  story  of  their  coming  hither,  with  the  bitterness  and  pathos 
of  their  antecedent  suffering  and  endurance,  and  the  sturdiness  of 
their  unconquerable  faith  and  determination  to  wrest  fortune  and 
happiness  out  of  the  very  talons  of  despair,  is  one  that  should  be 
better  known  to  the  student  of  American  history. — Cobb,  The 
Story  of  the  Palatines,  pp.  12,  13. 

For  the  history  of  this  great  deportation,  see  Diffenderffer, 
"  The  German  Emigration  into  Pennsylvania  through  the  Port 
of  Philadelphia,"  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society, 
Vol.  X. 

9  A  good  sprinkling  of  settlers  from  Alsace  were  found  early 
in  parts  of  Berks  and  Lehigh  Counties,  many  of  them  with  names 
originally  French. 

10  The  Wuertembergers  came  over  later  than  the  Palatines,  in 
large  and  steady  influx. 

11  See  Penn ypacker,  Cref eld, Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society,  Vol.  IX. 
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Switzerland;12  but  natives  of  every  principality 
and  dukedom  of  Germany13  are  to  be  found14  in 
different  parts  of  the  state.  They  brought15  but 
little  property16  with  them.      A  few  pieces  of 

12  See  Rupp,  Swiss  Immigrants  in  Pennsylvania,  172J—1JJ6. 
Harrisburg,  1856,  2d  ed.,  Phila.,  1876;  Kuhns,  The  German 
and  Siuiss  Settlements  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania;  Gibbons,  Swiss 
Exiles. 

13  See  Sachse,  The  Fatherland :  Showing  the  Part  it  Bore  in 
the  Discovery,  Exploration  and  Development  of  the  W estern  Con- 
tinent with  special  reference  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  Vol.  VII. 

14  See  Rupp,  Thirty  Thousand  Names. 

In  the  ship  lists,  the  name  Palatines  is  indiscriminately  applied 
to  all  imported  Germans  into  Pennsylvania,  prior  to  1741  ;  after- 
wards, they  are  designated  foreigners,  inhabitants  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  places  adjacent;  Wittembergers,  from  Erbach,  for- 
eigners from  Wittemberg,  Alsace,  and  Zweibruecken :  from 
Nassau,  Hanau,  Darmstadt,  Alsatians,  Eisenberg,  Basal,  Swabia, 
Mannheim,  Durlach,  Rittenheim :  inhabitants  of  Lorraine,  Mentz, 
Franconia,  Hesse,  Hamburg,  Saxony.  After  1754,  principalities, 
the  dukedoms,  districts,  places  or  towns,  are  not  designated  in 
the  ship  lists. — I.  D.  Rupp. 

15  See  Gottlieb  Mittelberger,  Reise  nach  Pennsylvanien, 
im  Jahr  1750.     Frankfuhrt  und  Leipzig,  1756. 

16  Many  who  at  home  had  owned  property,  and  converted  it 
into  money,  were  robbed  in  transitu,  by  ship  owners,  importers, 
sea  captains,  and  Neulaender.  The  emigrants'  chests,  with  their 
clothes,  and  sometimes  their  money,  were  put  on  other  vessels  or 
ships,  and  left  behind.  These  chests  were  rifled  of  their  con- 
tents. The  German  immigrants  thus  treated,  on  their  arrival  at 
Philadelphia,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  being  sold  as  Loskaeuflinge, 
Redemptioners,  they  and  their  children,  to  pay  their  passage 
money.     In  not  a  few  cases,  persons,  who  still  had  means,  were 
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gold  or  silver  coin,17  a  chest  filled  with  clothes,  a 
bible,  and  a  prayer  or  an  hymn  book.18  constituted 

held  responsible  to  pay  the  passage  for  the  poorer.  This  was  the 
practice  for  more  than  fifty  years.  In  this  way,  persons  of  sub- 
stance were  necessitated,  and  did  become,  very  frequently,  com- 
mon beggars.  Col.  Rec,  IV,  586;  Penna.  Arch.,  IV.,  472; 
Gordon's  History  of  Penna.,  p.  300. — I.  D.  Rupp. 

17  These  pieces  of  coin  were  often  kept  for  many  years,  against 
the  last  emergency,  and,  at  times,  were  highly  prized  as  family 
pieces  because  of  their  history.  Dr.  Rush  himself,  in  his  Life 
of  Christopher  Ludwick,  p.  28,  alludes  to  a  coin  of  this  kind. 
He  says:  "  In  every  stage  and  situation  of  life,  Mr.  Ludwick  ap- 
peared to  be,  more  or  less,  under  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  Christianity.  Part  of  this  influence,  it  has  been  said, 
was  derived  from  his  education.  ...  His  father  inherited  a  piece 
of  silver  of  the  size  of  a  French  crown,  .  .  .  with  the  following 
words  in  its  exergue,  '  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.' 
I  John  1:7....  This  piece  of  silver  Mr.  Ludwick  carried  in 
his  pocket,  in  all  his  voyages  and  travels  in  Europe,  Asia  and 
America.  It  was  closely  associated  in  his  mind,  with  the  respect  and 
affection  he  bore  for  his  ancestors,  and  with  a  belief  of  his  interest 
in  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  In  looking  at  it  in  all  his  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  he  found  animation  and  courage.  In  order 
to  insure  its  safety  ...  he  had  it  fixed  ...  in  the  lid  of  a  silver 
tankard,  .  .  .  and  under  it  the  following  motto:  'May  the  re- 
ligion, industry  and  courage  of  a  German  parent,  be  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  issue.'  " 

18  Books  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 
They  brought  with  them  copies  of  the  Bible,  hymn-book, 
prayer-book,  catechism,  sermon-book  and  other  devotional  books. 
Court  Chaplain  Boehm,  of  London,  rendered  an  important 
service  to  immigrants  sent  from  England  to  America  by  securing 
for  them  copies  of  Arndt's  Wahres  Christentkum.  Starke's 
Gebet  Buch   was  also  used  by  many  settlers.  .  .  .  Religious 
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the  whole  stock  of  most  of  them.  Many  of  them 
bound19  themselves,  or  one  or  more  of  their  chil- 

books  were  imported  from  the  Fatherland.  .  .  .  German  re- 
ligious books  were  published  in  this  country  at  a  very  early  day. 
In  1708  Justus  Falkner  published  the  first  book  of  a  Lutheran 
minister  printed  in  America.  ...  In  1728  appeared  Das  Biichlein 
vom  Sabbath,  and  Neun  und  neunzig  mysttsche  Spriiche,  by 
Conrad  Beissel.  Hymn-books  were  printed  in  1730,  1732, 
1739>  1742,  and  the  Bible  in  1743,  Luther's  Catechism  an- 
notated by  Zinzendorf  in  1744,  the  New  Testament  in  1745, 
the  Psalter  in  1746,  the  Martyrer-Spiegel  in  1748,  Arndt's 
Wahres  Christenthum  in  175 1 ,  etc. — Schantz,  Domestic  Piety 
and  Religion,  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society, 

X.,  pp.  39-50. 

On  May  9,  1753,  Benjamin  Franklin  said  of  the  Germans: 
"  They  import  many  books  from  Germany,  and  of  the  six  print- 
ing houses  in  the  Province,  two  are  entirely  German,  two  half 
German  and  half  English,  and  two  are  entirely  English." — 
Sparks,  Works  of  Franklin,  VII.,  p.  7 1. 

The  Dunkers  in  Germany  raised  by  subscription  a  sum  of  money 
to  purchase  religious  books  and  disperse  them  among  their  poor 
friends  in  Pennsylvania,  and  sent  over  the  printing  press  afterward 
used  so  effectively  by  Christopher  Saur. 

For  the  extensive  publication  enterprises  of  the  Germans  in 
Pennsylvania,  see,  Seidensticker,  The  First  Century  of  Ger- 
man Printing  in  America,  also  Hildebrand,  and  supplementary 
information  by  Stapleton,  and  others. 

19  Prior  to  1727,  most  of  the  Germans  came  in  companies,  or 
were  persons  of  means.  "  In  the  years  1728,  '29,  '37,  '41,  '50  and 
'51,  large  numbers  of  Redemptioners,  or  those  who  bound  them- 
selves, came  to  Pennsylvania." — Loeher,  p.  80. 

The  usual  terms  of  sale  depended  somewhat  on  the  age,  strength 
and  health  of  the  persons  sold.  Boys  and  girls  usually  had  to 
serve  from  five  to  ten  years,  till  they  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.     Many  parents  were  necessitated,  as  they  had  been  wont  at 
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dren,  to  masters  after  their  arrival,  for  four,  five, 
or  seven  years,  in  order  to  pay  for  their  passages 
across  the  ocean.20  A  clergyman21  always  accom- 
panied them  when  they  came  in  large  bodies. 

home  to  do  with  their  cattle,  to  sell  their  own  children.  The 
children  had  to  assume  the  passage  money,  both  their  own,  and 
that  of  their  parents,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  released 
from  the  ship.  Children  under  five  years  of  age  could  not  be 
sold.  They  were  disposed  of  gratuitously  to  such  persons  as 
agreed  to  raise  them,  and  let  them  go  free  when  they  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one. 

It  was  an  humble  position  that  Redemptioners  occupied. 
"  Yet,"  says  Gordon,  "  from  this  class  have  sprung  some  of  the 
most  reputable  and  wealthy  inhabitants  of  this  province." — Gor- 
don, His.  Pa.,  p.  556. — I.  D.  Rupp. 

For  an  extensive  description  of  the  Neulaender  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Redemptioners,  together  with  the  work  of  the  German 
Society  in  Philadelphia,  see  note  in  Hallesche  Nachrichten,  II.,  pp. 
459-461,  709.    See  also,  I.,  pp.  273,  515,  675,  700. 

For  material  concerning  the  Redemptioners  see  M  ittelberger, 
Reise  nach  Pennsylvanien;  Rupp,  Thirty  Thousand  Names;  Dif- 
fenderffer,  The  Redemptioners,  Proceedings  of  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society,  X.,  5—315;  Record  of  Individuals  Bound  out  as 
Apprentices,  Servants,  etc.,  and  of  the  German  and  other  Redemp- 
tioners in  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  in  Philadelphia,  October  3, 
777 1,  to  October  5, 177 J,  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society,  XVI.,  pp.  1-325;  Faust,  The  German  Element  in  the 
United  States,  pp.  66-72. 

20  The  journey  across  the  ocean  was  a  serious  affair;  and  fre- 
quently undertaken  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  pastor. 
Thus  the  pioneer  pastor  Joshua  Kocherthal,  with  the  first  of  the 
Palatines,  left  his  home  at  Landau  in  Germany  with  sixty-one 
persons,  scarcely  knowing  whither  to  go,  came  to  'London  in  the 
spring  of  1708,  and  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Queen  on  behalf  of 
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his  "  poor  Lutherans,  come  hither  from  the  lower  Palatinate 
praying  to  be  transferred  to  some  of  your  Majesty's  plantations 
in  America;  in  number  forty-one  .  .  .  being  reduced  to  this  mis- 
erable condition  by  the  ravages  committed  by  the  French  when 
they  lost  all  they  had." 

Kocherthal  again  came  over  at  the  head  of  the  emigration  of 
1 7 10,  and  as  pastor  of  the  immigrants  in  all  the  Hudson  settle- 
ments exercised  the  greatest  influence,  together  with  John  Fred. 
Hager,  of  the  Reformed  faith,  at  whose  marriage  Kocherthal 
officiated. 

When  Muhlenberg,  a  generation  later,  crossed  the  sea  to 
Charleston,  in  a  voyage  of  no  days  on  an  emigrant  vessel,  we 
read  that  "  the  ship  became  a  church,  his  fellow-passengers,  the 
crew  and  several  negro  slaves,  a  mission  field  for  this  ambassador 
of  the  Cross.  Although  suffering  exceedingly  from  sea  sickness 
he  is  seen  daily  instructing  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  things  the 
children  on  board.  Sunday  after  Sunday  he  preaches,  in  the 
morning  German  to  the  few  Salzburgers  on  board,  in  the  after- 
noon with  blundering  attempts  at  an  English  discourse,  using  Latin 
terms  where  his  limited  vocabulary  failed  him  and  having  the 
captain  put  them  into  English.  Every  one  was  taken  under  his 
pastoral  supervision.  To  the  negroes  especially  he  gave  the 
kindliest  attention,  endeavoring  to  plant  in  them  the  germs  of 
religious  knowledge.  Excepting  the  few  Salzburgers  there  was 
not  one  on  board  who  could  enter  into  his  religious  views  and 
feelings  or  even  afford  him  social  companionship,  yet  he  com- 
manded by  his  Christian  demeanor  and  official  faithfulness  the 
high  personal  esteem  of  the  whole  ship's  company." — Wolf,  pp. 
244-245. 

21  The  Early  German  Clergymen  in  the  Province. 

The  first  clergymen  to  arrive  in  Pennsylvania  were  the  Swedish 
pastors,  the  Rev.  Reorus  Torkillus  in  1639;  and  the  Rev.  John 
Campanius,  the  translator  of  Luther's  Catechism  into  English, 
antedating  in  actual  use  the  Indian  Bible  of  John  Elliot,  and  who 
held  services  on  Sundays  and  festival  days,  preached  on  Wednes- 
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days  and  Fridays,  and  conducted  daily  matins  and  vespers  at 
Tinicum,  nine  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia,  in  1646.  The 
first  German  preacher  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  Lutheran 
Jacobus  Fabritius  in  167 1.  Then  came  the  settlers  of  German- 
town,  under  Pastorius,  their  spiritual  leader.  A  letter  from  Ger- 
mantown,  dated  Feb.  12,  1684,  probably  written  by  Hermans  Op 
den  Graeff,  says  "One  finds  in  Pennsylvania  (excluding  our- 
selves) Lutheran  and  Reformed.  The  former  have  two  min- 
isters. Their  fruits,  however,  give  testimony  that  they  are 
teachers  without  the  Spirit.  At  New  Castle  mostly  Hollanders 
reside.  The  Reformed  have  no  minister  here  at  present.  The 
Papists  here  hold  no  meetings."  The  chaplain  of  the  band  of 
Pietists,  Henrich  Bernard  Koster,  arrived  in  1694,  and  held  the 
first  German  Lutheran  services  in  Germantown,  and  the  first 
English  services  in  Philadelphia.  Then  came  the  Mennonites, 
who  were  very  religious.  From  1700  and  1701,  the  Falckner 
brothers  attempted  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  Lutherans  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1703  Justus  Falckner 
became  the  first  minister  ordained  in  this  Country.  In  17 10  the 
Dutch  Reformed  pastor,  Paulus  Van  Vlecq,  organized  the  White 
Marsh  Church  at  Neshaminy.  In  the  same  year  Samuel  Guldin, 
a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Switzerland  reached  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1 71 7  the  Rev.  Gerhart  Henkel  arrived  at  Falckner 
Swamp  and  went  forth  as  a  circuit  preacher  into  distant  parts  of  the 
wilderness  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  In  1725  John  Philip 
Boehm  began  his  useful  labors  among  the  Reformed  immigrants. 

In  September,  1727,  the  Rev.  George  Michael  Weis  came  to 
Philadelphia  with  a  company  of  about  four  hundred  emigrants 
from  the  Palatinate;  and,  in  September,  1728,  the  greatest  of  the 
pioneer  pastors  and  organizer  of  churches,  the  Rev.  John  Caspar 
Stoever,  arrived.  At  the  same  time  the  Rev.  John  Peter  Miller, 
a  most  learned  man,  and  subsequently  identified  with  the  Ephrata 
community,  and  Conrad  Beissel  still  earlier,  were  active  in  the 
regions  of  the  Tulpehocken.  Meantime  the  Moravian  mission- 
aries arrived,  and  a  little  over  a  decade  later,  Count  Zinzendorf 
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The  principal  part  of  them  were  farmers;22  but 
there  were  many  mechanics,  who  brought  with 
them  a  knowledge  of  those  arts23  which  are  neces- 

himself  appeared  in  America.  In  1742  Henry  Melchior  Muhlen- 
berg, the  founder  and  organizer,  arrived  in  America,  the  first  of 
the  long  line  of  ministers  sent  out  by)  Francke  and  the  Halle 
Orphan  House,  to  supply  the  immigrants  in  this  country;  and  in 
1746  Michael  Schlatter  arrived  and  occupied  a  similar  position 
amid  the  Reformed  emigrants.  These  clergymen  were  all  learned 
men,  and  many  of  them  university  graduates. 

22  "  The  Germans  seem  more  adapted  to  agriculture  and  im- 
provement of  a  wilderness;  and  the  Irish,  for  trade.  The 
Germans  soon  get  estates  in  this  country,  where  industry  and 
economy  are  the  chief  requisites  to  procure  them."  Fraud's  His. 
of  Pa.,  II.,  274.  On  this  whole  paragraph  relating  to  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  arts,  see  Schantz,  Domestic  Life  and 
Characteristics  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Pioneer,  Proceedings 
of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  X,  p.  5.  See  also  forth- 
coming paper  by  Albert  Rau,  Some  Notes  on  Trades  as  Found 
among  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania. 

23  At  the  close  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  the  young  me- 
chanic, before  he  was  allowed  to  set  up  for  himself,  was  obliged, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Guilds  and  Trades,  in  Germany,  to 
make  his  Wanderschaft,  Peregrination,  of  one  or  more  years,  in 
order  to  perfect  himself  in  his  trade ;  and,  he  had  to  show  some 
well  finished  piece  of  workmanship,  before  he  could  be  promoted 
to  the  honor  of  master-workman,  in  any  town,  except  where  he 
was  raised. 

The  Wanderschaft  custom,  if  properly  improved,  afforded  op- 
portunities to  acquire,  besides  a  proficiency  in  their  trade,  much 
useful  knowledge  in  general,  which  books  alone  could  not  supply. 
For  the  intention  of  this  custom,  was,  that  the  Handwerks- 
Bursch  (Travelling  Journeyman)  should  gain  experience  in  his 
craft,  and  learn  methods  practised  in  the  countries,  besides  his 
own,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  the  world.     It  is  nothing 
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sary  and  useful  in  all  countries.    These  mechanics24 

unusual  to  meet,  in  Germany,  with  common  mechanics,  who  speak 
three  or  four  different  languages,  well  informed  as  to  the  state 
of  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  possessing  a  general  fund 
of  knowledge,  far  superior  to  what  is  found  in  persons  of  the 
same  class,  in  England.  Murray,  Handbook,  p.  218,  quoted 
by  I.  D.  Rupp. 

24  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  founder  of  Germantown,  in  a  Ger- 
man letter  written  to  Germany  from  Philadelphia  as  early  as 
March  7,  1684,  presents  the  following  interesting  picture  of  his 
company  of  immigrants  to  America:  "  Our  company  was  made  up 
of  many  kinds  of  people;  there  was  a  doctor  of  medicine,  with 
his  wife  and  eight  children,  a  French  captain,  a  Low  Dutch  cake- 
baker,  an  apothecary,  a  glass-blower,  mason,  smith,  wheelwright, 
cabinetmaker,  cooper,  hatter,  cobbler,  tailor,  gardener,  husband- 
men, seamstresses,  etc.,  in  all  and  sundry,  eighty  persons,  besides 
the  ship's  crew.  These  differed  not  only  in  their  ages  (our 
oldest  woman  was  60  years  old,  while  the  youngest  child  was 
but  twelve  weeks  old)  and  in  their  occupations  just  mentioned, 
but  they  were  also  of  such  different  religions  and  ways  of 
living,  that  I  might  not  improperly  compare  the  ship  that  brings 
them  hither  to  the  Ark  of  Noah,  unless  more  unclean  than  clean 
(rational)  beasts  are  contained  therein.  Among  my  domestics 
I  have  such  as  hold  with  Roman,  the  Lutheran,  the  Calvinistic, 
the  Anabaptist  and  the  Church  of  England,  but  only  one  Quaker." 
— Sachse,  Letters  Relating  to  the  Settlement  of  Germantown, 
p.  11. 

From  the  middle  of  April,  1709,  to  the  middle  of  July,  1709, 
there  arrived  at  London,  11,294  German  Protestants — males  and 
females.  Male  occupations:  husbandmen  and  vine  dressers,  1,838; 
bakers,  56;  masons,  87;  carpenters,  124;  shoemakers,  68;  tailors, 
99;  butchers,  29;  millers,  45;  tanners,  14;  stocking  weavers,  7; 
barbers,  6;  locksmiths,  4;  cloth  and  linen  weavers,  95;  coopers, 
82;  hunters,  7;  saddlers,  13;  glassblowers,  2;  hatters,  3;  lime- 
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were  chiefly  weavers,  taylors,  tanners,  shoemakers, 
comb-makers,  smiths  of  all  kinds,  butchers,  paper- 
makers,  watch  makers,  and  sugar  bakers.25  I 
shall  begin  this  account  of  the  German  inhabitants 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  describing  the  manners  of  the 
German  farmers. 

This  body  of  citizens  are  not  only  industrious26 
and  frugal,27  but  skilful  cultivators  of  the  earth. 

burners,  8;  schoolmasters,  18;  engravers,  2;  bakers,  22;  brick- 
makers,  3;  silversmiths,  2;  smiths,  35;  herdsmen,  3;  blacksmiths, 
48 ;  potters,  3 ;  turners,  6 ;  silversmiths,  2 ;  statuary,  1  ;  surgeons, 
2;  masons,  39.  Of  the  11,294  emigrants,  2,556  had  families. — 
Kapp,  pp.  89,  90;  Frankfurter-Mess-Kalendar  von  O stern  bis 
Herbst,  1709,  pp.  90. — I.  D.  Rupp. 

25  In  speaking  of  the  sugar  bakers  it  is  quite  possible  that  Dr. 
Rush  had  his  friend  Christopher  Ludwick,  the  "  Baker-General 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,"  in  mind.  Though  a  mere  craftsman,  his  early  education 
in  Germany  is  typical  of  the  training  these  emigrants  received. 
Dr.  Rush  says  of  him:  "  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
a  free  school,  where  he  was  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic.  He  was  carefully  instructed  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  held 
by  the  Lutherans.  Of  this  school  he  always  retained  a  grateful 
remembrance." — Rush,  Life  of  Christopher  Ludwick,  pp.  6,  7. 

More  than  fifty  persons  had  been  taught  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  at  his  expense,  in  different  schools  in  the  city  and  its 
neighborhood.  The  principal  part  of  his  business  for  many  years 
before  he  died,  was  to  find  out  and  relieve  objects  of  distress. — 
Rush,  Life  of  Christopher  Ludwick,  p.  22. 

26  For  a  picture  of  their  industry,  see  W.  J.  Mann,  "Die  Gute 
Alte  Zeit"  in  Pennsylvanien,  Phila.,  Kohler,  1880. 

27  For  an  explanation  and  defense  of  this  frugality,  see  Dr. 
George  Mays,  The  Early  Pennsylvania-German  Farmer,  The 
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I  shall  enumerate  a  few  particulars,  in  which  they 
differ28  from  most  of  the  other  farmers  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Pennsylvania-German,  October,  1901,  pp.  186-188.  Among 
other  things,  Dr.  Mays  says:  "  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favor  of  their  generosity  and  helpfulness  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  squalor  and  poverty,  so  frequently  seen  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  wealth  and  boasted  charities  of  our  large  cities,  are,  and 
always  have  been,  entirely  unknown  in  the  farming  communities 
of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans." 

28  The  German's  farm  was  easily  distinguished  from  those  of 
others,  by  good  fences,  the  extent  of  orchard,  the  fertility  of  soil, 
productiveness  of  the  fields,  the  luxuriance  of  the  meadows. 
Colum-Mag.  for  1790. — I.  D.  Rupp. 


/ 


The  Farmers. 


ist.  In  settling  a  tract  of  land,29 
they  always  provide  large  and 
suitable  accommodations  for  their 
horses  and  cattle,  before  they  lay 
out  much  money  in  building  a 
house  for  themselves.  The  barn30 
and  stables  are  generally  under  one 
roof,  and  contrived  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  enable  them  to  feed  their  horses  and  cattle, 
and  to  remove  their  dung,  with  as  little  trouble  as 

29  As  to  the  taking  up  of  land  by  the  settlers  and  acquiring  of 
tracts,  consult  the  manuscript  Surveys  and  Land  Warrants,  found 
among  "Taylor's  Papers,  Being  a  Collection  of  Warrants, 
Surveys,  Letters,  etc.,  Relating  to  the  Early  Settlements  of  Penn- 
sylvania." Jacob  Taylor  was  Surveyor  General  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1701-1733. 

30  Later,  (16th),  Dr.  Rush  again  refers  to  the  more  fully  devel- 
oped Pennsylvania-German  barn. 

"And  what  barns!  No  community  on  earth  can  boast  of 
finer  and  larger  barns  than  these  '  Switzers  '  of  our  Lebanon 
Valley  Pennsylvania-German  Georgic  princes.  Yet  such  is  the 
skill  of  this  king  of  farmers,  this  Pennsylvania-German,  that  even 

54 
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possible.  The  first  dwelling  house31  upon  this 
farm32  is  small,  and  built  of  logs.    It  generally 

these  gigantic  store  houses  are  often  known  to  overflow  with  farm 
products  and  rows  of  hive-shaped  stacks  of  hay  and  grain  have 
to  be  set  near  by  as  so  many  sentinels  to  guard  the  rich  farm 
treasures." — Croll,  Ancient  and  Historic  Landmarks  in  the 
Lebanon  Valley ,  p.  17. 

31  The  first  home  was  the  original  log  cabin  in  the  wilderness, 
without  foundations.  This  gave  way  to  substantial  log  buildings, 
"  of  the  dimensions  of  fifteen  feet  square  at  the  least,"  with  a 
masonry  foundation  and  "  a  good  chimney  of  brick  or  stone  to  be 
laid  in  and  built  with  lime  and  sand." — Schmauk,  Old  Salem  in 
Lebanon,  pp.  41,  48. 

The  first  log  house  was  a  very  plain  construction.  Its  sides 
were  of  logs;  the  openings  between  the  logs  were  filled  with 
clay,  often  mixed  with  grass.  Windows  were  of  small  dimen- 
sions. Doors  were  often  of  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a  lower, 
hung  or  fastened  separately.  The  interior  was  frequently  only 
one  room,  with  hearth  and  chimney,  with  a  floor  of  stone  or 
hardened  clay,  with  steps  or  a  ladder  leading  to  the  attic,  with 
roughly  constructed  tables  and  benches,  plainly  made  bedsteads, 
shelving  on  the  walls  and  wooden  pegs  driven  into  the  logs.  The 
pioneer's  house  was  not  complete  without  the  large  fireplace, 
often  in  the  center  of  the  buildings  and  very  often  on  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  house,  with  hearth  and  chimney  erected  outside  of  the 
building,  yet  joining  the  same. — Schantz,  The  Pennsylvania- 
German  as  Pioneer  and  Home  Builder,  Proceedings  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society,  X.  The  article  goes  on  to  describe  the 
contents  and  various  rooms  of  the  house  at  length. 

32  A  house  built  by  a  German,  could,  even  at  a  distance,  be 
readily  distinguished  from  one  erected  by  a  Scotch,  Irish  or  Eng- 
lishman. Had  the  house  but  one  chimney,  and  this  in  the 
middle  (in  der  Mitte  des  Hauses),  then  it  was  a  German's. 
They  had  stoves.     To  economize  in  the  use  of  stove  pipes,  the 
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lasts  the  life  time  of  the  first  settler  of  a  tract  of 
land;  and  hence  they  have  a  saying,  that  "a  son 
should  always  begin  his  improvements  where  his 
father  left  off," — that  is,  by  building  a  large  and 
convenient  stone  house.33 

2d.  They  always  prefer  good  land34  or  that 
land  on  which  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  meadow 

chimney  occupied  the  central  portion.  A  house  with  a  chimney 
at  each  gable  end,  was  erected  by  an  Englishman.  Schoepf's 
Reise  durch  P ennsylvanien,  1783,  p.  1 85. 

If  there  was  a  spring  on  his  farm,  which  supplied  him  with 
water,  he  built  a  milk  house,  and,  on  the  floor  above,  was  a  place 
to  smoke  meat,  if  not,  a  loft  to  store  winter  apples. — I.  D.  Rupp. 

33  After  the  first  generation's  houses  of  logs,  which  probably 
endured  for  twenty  years,  and  the  second  and  very  substantial  log 
structures,  came  the  .period  of  stone  construction.  These  old 
stone  homes,  taverns  and  mansions,  as  they  are  found  to-day  yet 
on  the  streets  of  Germantown,  and  in  such  cities  as  Easton, 
Lancaster,  and  Lebanon,  and  as  they  stand  in  the  midst  of  fertile 
farms,  or  by  the  road  side  as  wayside  inns,  and  the  old,  large, 
substantial  and  indestructible  stone  churches  which  still  grace 
the  landscape  of  the  interior  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  are  worthy 
monuments,  able  to  endure  through  all  time,  of  the  skill,  the 
art,  the  industry  and  the  resources  of  the  early  German  inhabi- 
tants. The  grandson  of  William  Penn,  passing  through  the  re- 
gion of  the  Tulpehocken,  on  April  10,  1788,  wrote  in  his  journal: 
"  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  is  a  most  elegant  new  Lutheran 
church.  On  the  western  is  a  Calvinist's,  called  here,  by  way  of 
distinction,  a  Presbyterian  church.  After  riding  through  a  village 
(Hebron)  I  came  to  Lebanon,  a  handsome  town,  containing  some 
hundred  inhabitants.  This  place  is  decorated  by  a  spire,  and  the 
houses  are  well  built,  many  of  them  stone  or  brick." 

34  In  dealing  with  William  Penn,  Pastorius  and  the  Frankfort 
Land  Company  secured  the  choicest  farming  lands  for  the  Ger- 
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ground.  From  an  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
grass,  they  often  double  the  value  of  an  old  farm 
in  a  few  years,  and  grow  rich  on  farms,  on  which 
their  predecessors35  of  whom  they  purchased  them, 
have  nearly  starved.  They  prefer  purchasing 
farms  with  some  improvements36  to  settling  a  new 
tract  of  land. 

mans.  As,  later,  the  migrations  pressed  westward  of  Chester 
County  into  the  state,  they  took  up  the  rich  meadow  lands  of 
Montgomery,  Lancaster,  York,  Lebanon,  Berks,  Lehigh,  and  por- 
tions of  Bucks  counties,  leaving  the  hillsides  to  other  nationalities. 
"  The  success  of  the  German,  in  the  first  place,  lay  in  this  intuitive 
knowledge  of  good  land.  They  almost  invariably  selected  that 
which  contained  the  heaviest  timber,  knowing  that  it  would  pro- 
duce the  largest  crops,  while  many  of  the  Scotch-Irish  were  no 
doubt  intimidated  by  the  herculean  task  of  removing  the  heavy 
timber.  .  .  .  Another  important  factor  in  favor  of  the  Germans 
was  that  which  invariably  led  them  to  plow  deep,  and  to  keep  the 
soil  mellow  at  all  times.  They  have  always  despised  the  '  yankee  ' 
methods  of  simply  scratching  the  soil.  .  .  .  But  no  doubt  the 
most  important  reason  of  this  continued  success  lay  in  the  fact 
that  they  never  overtaxed  the  soil,  but  replenished  it  at  regular 
intervals  as  carefully  and  generously  as  they  fed  their  cattle." — 
Dr.  George  Mays,  The  Early  Pennsylvania-German  Farmer, 
The  Pennsylvania-German,  October,  1901,  pp.  185,  186. 

35  The  Germans  have  supplanted,  in  many  counties,  the  Scotch- 
Irish.  Cumberland,  originally  settled  by  Scotch-Irish,  has  now  a 
prevailingly  German  population.  In  Northampton  County, 
though  there  was  at  first  a  moiety  of  Irish  or  Scotch-Irish  settlers ; 
now,  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Germans.  As  early  as 
1790,  Germans  to  the  number  of  145,000  were  scattered  through 
the  State.  Five-sixth  of  East  Pennsylvania  are  Germans. — I.  D. 
Rupp. 

36  Even  in  the  small  towns,  "  improvements  "  were  a  main  fea- 
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3d.  In  clearing  new  land,  they  do  not  girdle37 
the  trees  simply,  and  leave  them  to  perish  in  the 
ground,  as  is  the  custom  of  their  English  or  Irish 
neighbors;  but  they  generally  cut  them  down  and 
burn  them.  In  destroying  under-wood  and  bushes, 
they  generally  grub  them  out  of  the  ground;  by 
which  means  a  field  is  as  fit  for  cultivation  the 
second  year  after  it  is  cleared,  as  it  is  in  twenty 
years  afterwards.  The  advantages  of  this  mode 
of  clearing,  consist  in  the  immediate  product  of 

ture.  Gradually,  back  of  the  house  there  would  be  built  a  bake- 
oven,  perhaps  a  wash-house,  and  a  smoke-house,  and  on  the  rear 
of  the  lot  a  stable  and  pig  sty.  There  would  also  be  a  large  wood- 
pile and  vegetable  garden  and  sometimes  a  potato  patch  on  each 
property. — Schmauk,   The   Town   of  Steitz,  p.  48. 

37  The  process  of  girdling  or  belting,  was,  to  chop  entirely 
around  the  tree,  a  curve  of  three  or  four  inches  wide.  A  tree 
was  not  well  deadened  unless  it  was  cut  to  the  red — cut  com- 
pletely through  the  alburnum  or  sap.  Seventy  years  ago,  when 
a  piece  of  land  was  cleared  in  Cumberland  County,  in  the  first 
place,  it  was  staked  off  by  the  woodmen.  Provided  with  a  W ald- 
hacke,  grub-ax,  he  would  take  up  by  the  roots  die  Baeumchen, 
the  saplings,  which  he  could  shake  in  the  root,  by  laying  hold  of 
the  young  tree,  bending  it  backwards  and  forwards.  If  the  roots 
yielded  to  this  action,  it  was  called  a  grub.  After  the  land  had 
been  grubbed,  the  larger  standing  saplings,  and  trees  were  cut 
down,  and  chopped  into  rail  lengths,  of  eleven  feet  or  cordwood 
lengths,  of  four  feet.  The  rail  lengths  were  split  for  fencing 
purposes,  the  four  feet  lengths  were  split  for  firewood.  This 
done,  the  brush  was  picked  into  heaps,  and  when  dry,  fire  was 
set  to  them.  The  clearing,  das  gelichtete  Stueck,  was  then  ready 
for  the  plow. — I.  D.  Rupp. 
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the  field,  and  in  the  greater  facility  with  which  it 
is  ploughed,  harrowed  and  reaped.  The  expense 
of  repairing  a  plough,  which  is  often  broken  two 
or  three  times  in  a  year  by  small  stumps  concealed 
in  the  ground,  is  often  greater  than  the  extraordi- 
nary expense  of  grubbing  the  same  field  com- 
pletely, in  clearing  it.38 

4th.  They  feed  their  horses  and  cows,  of  which 
they  keep  only  a  small  number,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  former  perform  twice  the  labor  of  those 
horses,  and  the  latter  yield  twice  the  quantity  of 

38  Those  who  practised  girdling  or  belting,  claimed  that  thus 
deadening  the  timber,  had  its  advantages — labor  was  saved  in 
chopping  down  and  burning  the  stuff  on  the  ground.  In  some 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  impossible  to  cut  down  the  timber, 
because  farmers  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  so  much  labor.  The 
dead  timber  afforded  firewood  for  years,  which  obviated  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  woods.  When  the  deadened  trees 
fell,  the  roots  were  taken  out  with  the  trees.  In  eight  or  ten 
years,  the  trees  began  to  fall  rapidly.  When  the  ground  was 
pretty  well  covered  with  old  logs,  the  farmer  commenced  "  to 
nigger-off,"  which  was  effected  by  laying  the  broken  limbs  and 
smaller  trees  across  the  logs  and  putting  fire  to  it.  The  young 
members  of  the  family,  boys  and  girls,  followed  to  chunck  up  the 
fires.  In  a  few  days,  the  logs  were  niggered-off ,  at  the  length 
of  12  or  15  feet.  Sometimes  the  entire  tree  was  consumed. 
When  the  logs  were  thus  reduced  to  lengths  that  they  could  be 
handled  by  a  few  men,  the  owner  had  a  log-rolling.  He  invited 
some  of  his  neighbors,  who  assembled  to  aid  him  in  his  rolling. 
Usually,  at  such  rollings,  not  a  little  hilarity  prevailed,  by  reason 
of  the  free  use  of  the  German's  Brant-wein,  the  Irishman's  uisge- 
beatha,  usquebaugh,  the  Frenchman's  Eau  de  vie,  water-of-life. — I. 
D.  Rupp. 
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milk  of  those  cows,  that  are  less  plentifully  fed.39 
There  is  great  economy  in  this  practice,  espe- 
cially in  a  country  where  so  much  of  the  labour 
of  a  farmer  is  necessary  to  support  his  domestic 
animals.  A  German  horse  is  known  in  every  part 
of  the  state:  indeed  he  seems  to  "feel  with  his 
lord,  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  "  of  his  extraordi- 
nary size  or  fat. 

5th.  The  fences  of  a  German  farm  are  gen- 
erally high,  and  well  built;40  so  that  his  fields  sel- 
dom suffer  from  the  inroads  of  his  own  or  his 
neighbours,  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep. 

6th.  The  German  farmers  are  great  economists 
of  their  wood.  Hence  they  burn  it  only  in  stoves, 
in  which  they  consume  but  a  4th  or  5th  part  of 
what  is  commonly  burnt  in  ordinary  open  fire 
places:  besides,  their  horses  are  saved  by  means  of 
this  economy,  from  that  immense  labour,  in  haul- 
ing wood  in  the  middle  of  winter,  which  frequently 
unfits  the  horses  of  their  neighbours  for  the  toils 
of  the  ensuing  spring.  Their  houses  are,  more- 
over, rendered  so  comfortable,  at  all  times,  by  large 

38  It  is  a  maxim  with  Germans: 

Mit  Futtern  ist  Keine  Zeit  verloren, 
t.  e.,  To  feed  well,  no  time  is  lost. 

Wer  gut  futtert — gut  buttert, 
1"  He  that  feeds  well,  churns  much  butter. 

— I.  D.  Rupp. 

40  Wie  einer  den  Zaun  haelt,  haelt  er  auch  das  Gut, 

The  condition  of  the  fence,  shows  the  condition  of  the  farm. 

—I.  D.  Rupp. 
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close  stoves,41  that  twice  the  business  is  done  by 
every  branch  of  the  family,  in  knitting,  spinning, 
and  mending  farming  utensils,  that  is  done  in 
houses  where  every  member  of  the  family  crowds 
near  to  a  common  fire-place,  or  shivers  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it, — with  hands  and  fingers  that  move, 
by  reason  of  the  cold,  with  only  half  their  usual 
quickness. 

They  discover  economy  in  the  preservation  and 
increase  of  their  wood  in  several  other  ways.  They 
sometimes  defend  it,  by  high  fences,  from  their 
cattle;  by  which  means  the  young  forest  trees  are 
suffered  to  grow,  to  replace  those  that  are  cut  down 
for  the  necessary  use  of  the  farm.  But  where  this 
cannot  be  conveniently  done,  they  surround  the 
stump  of  that  tree  which  is  most  useful  for  fences, 
viz.,  the  chestnut,  with  a  small  triangular  fence. 
From  this  stump  a  number  of  suckers  shoot  out  in 
a  few  years,  two  or  three  of  which  in  the  course 
of  five  and  twenty  years,  grow  into  trees  of  the 

41  In  some  of  their  houses,  the  Germans  used  the  six-plate 
stove.  Christopher  Saur  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  ten-plate 
stove.  The  cannon  stoves  first  appeared  in  1752  made  at  Lan- 
caster and  at  Colebrookdale  furnace,  Berks  County,  and  accord- 
ing to  Watson's  Annals,  L,  218,  they  were  used  in  churches  and 
court  rooms.  Some  of  the  earliest  stoves  in  America,  ten-plate, 
were  made  by  Herr  Huber,  at  "Elizabeth  Hochofen,"  Lancaster 
County ;  of  whom  Baron  Stiegel  became  the  partner,  after  he  came 
to  this  country  from  Mannheim,  Germany,  and  to  whom  Huber 
sold  his  works  in  1757.  See  Der  Deutsche  Pioneer,  XVI.,  pp. 
191-194;  see  also  note  63a  in  this  "Account." 
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same  size  as  the  tree  from  whose  roots  they  derived 
their  origin. 

7th.  They  keep  their  horses  and  cattle  as  warm 
as  possible  in  winter,42  by  which  means  they  save 
a  great  deal  of  their  hay  and  grain;  for  those  ani- 
mals when  cold,  eat  much  more  than  when  they 
are  in  a  more  comfortable  situation. 

8th.  The  German  farmers  live  frugally  in  their 
families,  with  respect  to  diet,  furniture  and  ap- 
parel.43 They  sell  their  most  profitable  grain, 
which  is  wheat;  and  eat  that  which  is  less  profit- 
able, but  more  nourishing,  that  is,  rye  or  Indian 
corn.  The  profit  to  a  farmer,  from  this  single 
article  of  economy,  is  equal,  in  the  course  of  a  life 
time,  to  the  price  of  a  farm  for  one  of  his  children. 
They  eat  sparingly  of  boiled  animal  food,  with 
large  quantities  of  vegetable,  particularly  sallad, 
turnips,  onions,  and  cabbage,  the  last  of  which 

42  The  German  Proverb  runs : 

Eine  gute  Kuh  sucht  man  im  Stalle, 
U  e.,  One  seeks  for  a  good  cow  in  the  stable. 

—I.  D.  Rupp. 

43  In  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  Andrew  Ferree,  a  wealthy 
farmer  of  Lancaster  County,  appraised  November  24,  1735,  the 
following  articles  are  enumerated,  viz.:  A  large  Family  Bible, 
£2 ;  two  feather  beds,  £6 ;  wearing  clothes,  £7 ;  sundry  pewter, 
£2,  8  shillings;  a  box  of  iron,  4  shillings;  sundry  ironware,  £2; 
a  watering  pot,  6  shillings;  wooden  ware,  £1  ;  two  iron  pot  racks, 
£1;  two  chests,  15  shillings;  spinning  wheel,  8  shillings;  Total, 
£23,  1  shilling. — I.  D.  Rupp. 
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they  make  into  sour  crout.44  They  likewise  use  a 
large  quantity  of  milk  and  cheese  in  their  diet. 
Perhaps  the  Germans  do  not  proportion  the  quan- 
tity of  their  animal  food,  to  the  degrees  of  their 
labour;  hence  it  has  been  thought,  by  some  people, 
that  they  decline  in  strength  sooner  than  their 
English  or  Irish  neighbors.  Very  few  of  them 
ever  use  distilled  spirits  in  their  families:  their 
common  drinks  are  cyder,45  beer,  wine,  and  simple 
water.  The  furniture  of  their  house  is  plain  and 
useful.  They  cover  themselves  in  winter  with 
light  feather  beds46  instead  of  blankets;  in  this  con- 

44  Sauer-kraut  is  a  wholesome  food,  if  properly  made,  and  not 
allowed  to  ferment  beyond  the  proper  point.  It  had  been,  as 
some  maintain,  among  the  favorite  dishes  upon  the  table  of 
Charlemagne  (Karl  der  Grosse),  king  of  France,  who  died  A.D. 
814,  and  very  likely  was  made  by  the  Germans,  of  the  days  of 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  who  died  A.D.  453.  Throughout 
Germany  it  is  served  three  or  four  times  a  week,  during  the 
winter. — I.  D.  Rupp. 

45  See  "  The  Old  Cider  Mill"  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Heilman,  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  Lebanon  County  Historical  Society,  Vol.  II. 

46  Elkanah  Watson,  a  New  Englander,  in  a  tour  from  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  to  South  Carolina,  through  Pennsylvania,  in  October, 
1777,  says:  "At  Reamstown  (Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.)  I  was  placed 
between  two  beds,  without  sheets  or  pillows.  This,  as  I  was 
told,  was  a  prevailing  custom,  but,  which,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  tends  little  to  promote  either  the  sleep  or  comfort  of 
a  stranger." — Elkanah  Watson,  Men  and  Times,  p.  31. 

A  tourist  writes  from  Toeplitz,  a  town  and  watering  place  in 
Bohemia,  183 1 :  "At  Berggrieshuebel,  where  we  stopped  for  the 
night,  we  were  introduced  for  the  first  time,  to  the  stewing  of 
a  real  German  bed.     It  consists  of  two  large  bags  filled  with 
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trivance  there  is  both  convenience,  and  economy, 
for  the  beds  are  warmer  than  blankets,  and  they  are 
made  by  themselves.  The  apparel  of  the  German 
farmers  is  usually  home  spun.47  When  they  use 
European  articles  of  dress,  they  prefer  those  which 
are  of  the  best  quality,  and  of  the  highest  price. 
They  are  afraid  of  debt,  and  seldom  purchase  any- 
thing without  paying  cash  for  it.47a 

downs,  between  which,  without  any  other  covering,  the  luckless 
wight  of  a  traveller  is  called  to  repose.  How  this  buttering  on 
both  sides  may  do  in  the  winter,  I  shall  not  determine;  but, 
heaven  knows,  that  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  it  was  altogether 
insupportable.  I  endeavored,  but  failed,  to  get  a  couch  more  in 
unison  with  the  atmosphere  of  summer;  of  course,  I  was  obliged 
from  sheer  fatigue,  to  submit  to  the  dissolution  and  thaw  of  this 
fearful  hot  bath." — Strang,  Germany,  p.  235. — Quoted  by  I.  D. 
Rupp. 

47  The  German  farmer's  motto  is : 

Selbstgesponnen,  selbst-gemacht: 
Rein  dabei  is  Bauerntracht. 

Poetized — 

To  spin,  to  weave,  to  ready  make  his  clothes, 
And  keep  them  clean,  the  frugal  farmer  knows. 

Carpets,  now  deemed  indispensable  to  comfort,  were  not  to  be 
seen  in  a  German  farmer's  house  before  1800.  There  are  still 
some  Germans,  especially  among  the  Amish  and  German  Breth- 
ren, who  dispense  with  this  comfort.  Carpets  were  nowhere  to 
be  seen,  in  rooms  or  parlors,  even  in  Philadelphia,  till  about 
1750. — I.  D.  Rupp. 

47a  Dr.  Rush  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  in  the 
following  anecdote  of  Christopher  Ludwick: 

"  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  and  settled  on  his  farm 
near  Germantown.    His  house  had  been  plundered  of  every  article 
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9th.  The  German  farmers  have  larger  or  pro- 
fitable gardens  near  their  houses.  These  contain 
little  else  but  useful  vegetables.  Pennsylvania  is 
indebted  to  the  Germans  for  the  principal  part  of 
her  knowledge  in  horticulture.  There  was  a  time 
when  turnips  and  cabbage  were  the  principal  vege- 
tables that  were  used  in  diet  by  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.  This  will  not  surprise  those  persons, 
who  know  that  the  first  English  settlers  in  Penn- 
sylvania left  England  while  horticulture  was  in  its 

of  furniture,  plate  and  wearing  apparel,  he  had  left  in  it,  by  the 
British  army  on  their  march  to  Philadelphia.  As  he  had  no  more 
cash  than  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  market,  he 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  want  of  many  of  the  conveniences 
of  life.  He  slept  six  weeks  between  blankets,  rather  than  contract 
a  single  debt  by  replacing  his  sheets." — Rush,  Life  of  Ludwick. 

Ludwick  received  a  commission  signed  by  order  of  Congress 
by  John  Hancock  President,  as  Superintendent  of  Bakers  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  "  When  this  commission  was  de- 
livered to  him  by  a  committee  of  Congress,  they  proposed,  that 
for  every  pound  of  flour,  he  should  furnish  the  army  with  a  pound 
of  bread.  '  No  gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  I  will  not  accept  of  your 
commission  upon  any  such  terms ;  Christopher  Ludwick  does  not 
want  to  get  rich  by  the  war;  he  has  money  enough.  I  will 
furnish  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  of  bread  for  every  cwt. 
of  flour  you  put  into  my  hands.'  The  committee  were  strangers 
to  the  increase  of  weight  which  flour  acquires  by  the  addition  of 
water  and  leaven. 

"  From  this  time  there  were  no  complaints  of  the  bad  quality 
of  bread  in  the  army,  nor  was  there  a  moment  in  which  the 
movements  of  the  army,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  were  delayed  from 
the  want  of  that  necessary  article  of  food." 

General  Washington  addressed  Ludwick  as  "  his  honest  friend." 
— Rush,  Life  of  Ludwick,  pp.  14,  15. 
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infancy  in  that  country.  It  was  not  until  the  reign 
of  William  III.  that  this  useful  and  agreeable  art 
was  cultivated  by  the  English  nation.  Since  the 
settlement  of  a  number  of  German  gardeners  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  the  tables  of  all 
classes  of  citizens  have  been  covered  with  a  variety 
of  vegetables,  in  every  season  of  the  year;  and  to 
the  use  of  these  vegetables,  in  diet,  may  be  ascribed 
the  general  exemption  of  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia from  diseases  of  the  skin. 

ioth.  The  Germans  seldom  hire  men  to  work 
upon  their  farms.  The  feebleness  of  that  authority 
which  masters  possess  over  hired  servants,48  is  such 
that  their  wages  are  seldom  procured  from  their 
labour,  except  in  harvest,  when  they  work  in  the 
presence  of  their  masters.  The  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  German  farmers  frequently  forsake,  for  a 
while,  their  dairy  and  spinning-wheel,  and  join 
their  husbands  and  brothers  in  the  labour  of  cutting 
down,  collecting  and  bringing  home  the  fruits  of 
their  fields  and  orchards.  The  work  of  the  gardens 
is  generally  done  by  the  women  of  the  family.49 

48  Unlike  their  English  and  Irish  neighbors,  they  never,  as  a 
general  thing,  had  colored  servants,  or  slaves.  Berks,  a  German 
County,  having  a  population  of  30,179,  in  1790,  had  only  65  slaves 
in  the  ratio  of  one  to  464  whites.  Cumberland  County,  originally 
settled  by  Scotch-Irish,  with  a  population  in  1790  of  15,655,  had 
360  slaves,  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  44  whites. — I.  D.  Rupp. 

49  Times  and  customs  have  changed  since  the  pristine  settle- 
ments of  Pennsylvania.  Not  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  the 
good  housewife  aided  by  her  daughters,  would  cultivate  the  gar- 
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nth.  A  large  and  strong  waggon50  covered  with 
linen  cloth,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  furniture  of 
a  German  farm.  In  this  waggon,  drawn  by  four 
or  five  large  horses  of  a  peculiar  breed;51  they  con- 
den,  dress  and  keep  it  in  order,  decorate  the  cottage  with  choice 
honeysuckles,  direct  the  tendrils  of  the  native  grapes  that  shaded 
the  house.  In  the  winter,  mothers  and  daughters  spun  flax;  in 
the  spring,  the  wool,  on  the  humming  wheel ;  from  the  warp  and 
weft  of  the  spun  yarn,  they  wove  linen,  linsey  and  woolen  webs. 
Then  a  loom  was  found  in  every  family.  The  linen,  she  spread 
in  the  proper  season,  upon  the  lawn,  to  whiten  or  bleach.  Ex- 
posed alike  with  husband,  the  wife  cheerfully  bore  with  him  the 
burden  and  toil  of  life.  Even  sixty  years  ago,  there  could  be 
seen  the  Baurbursch,  the  youthful  peasant,  at  the  side  of  him,  the 
Baurmaedchen,  the  peasant  girl,  the  classic  Puella  rustica,  wield- 
ing the  sickle.  Then,  this  season,  tempus  messis,  harvest  time, 
was  one  replete  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  youthful 
blood  of  both  sexes,  "  redolent  of  joy  and  youth."  In  many  parts 
of  Germany,  even  at  this  day,  the  farmers'  wives  perform  field 
labor,  as  well  as  the  men. — I.  D.  Rupp. 

50  Schoepf,  in  speaking  of  the  Market  in  Philadelphia,  1782, 
says:  "  Die  entfernsten,  besonders  deutschen  Landleute,  kommen 
mit  grossen,  mit  mancherlei  Proviant  beladenen  bedeckten  Waegen 
auf  denen  sie  zugleich  ihren  eigenen  Mundvorrath  und  Futter 
fuer  ihre  Pferde  mit  bringen,  und  darauf  uebernachten,"  (p.  165)  ; 
the  most  distant,  especially  German  country  people  come  to  the 
city,  with  large  covered  wagons,  laden  with  all  sorts  of  provisions ; 
bringing  with  them,  at  the  same  time,  their  own  victuals,  and  feed 
for  their  horses,  while  remaining  here. — I.  D.  Rupp. 

51  The  peculiar  breed  was  the  Conestoga  horse,  of  wide  celeb- 
rity. The  name  Conestoga  is  from  the  name  of  a  stream  in 
Lancaster  County,  along  which  Swiss  Mennonites  settled,  as  early 
as  1709,  1 71 7.  They  were  principally  farmers.  When  the 
Mennonites  first  settled  in  Conestoga  valley,  the  counties  of  Phila- 
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vey  to  market  over  the  roughest  roads,  between 
2  or  3  thousand  pounds  weight  of  the  produce  of 
their  farms.  In  the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober, it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  on  the  Lancaster 
and  Reading  roads,  to  meet  in  one  day  from  fifty 
to  an  hundred  of  these  waggons,  on  their  way  to 
Philadelphia,  most  of  which  belong  to  German 
farmers.52 

1 2th.  The  favourable  influence  of  agriculture, 
as  conducted  by  the  Germans  in  extending  human 
happiness,  is  manifested  by  the  joy  they  express 
upon  the  birth  of  a  child.  No  dread  of  poverty, 
nor  distrust  of  Providence  from  an  increasing 
family,  depress  the  spirits  of  these  industrious  and 
frugal  people.  Upon  the  birth  of  a  son,  they  exult 
in  the  gift  of  a  ploughman  or  a  waggoner;  and 
upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  they  rejoice  in  the 
addition  of  another  spinster,  or  milkmaid  to  their 
family.     Happy  state  of  human  society!  What 

delphia  and  Chester  had  been  settled  by  English  emigrants,  who 
brought  some  horses  with  them.  From  this  stock,  the  Conestoga 
horse  was  derived. — His.  Lan.  Co.  Pa.,  pp.  74,  etc.;  Rep.  Com. 
of  Agri.,  1863,  pp.  175,  180. — I.  D.  Rupp. 

52  In  1789,  there  were  no  turnpike  roads  in  Pennsylvania. 
June  21,  1792,  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  Turnpike  Co. 
was  chartered,  which  made  and  established  the  first  turnpike 
road  laid  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  commenced  1792,  finished 
1794.  It  was  sixty-two  miles  in  length,  and  cost  $7,500  per 
mile.  The  Germantown  and  Perkiomen  turnpike  road  was  be- 
gun 1 801,  finished  1804,  25  miles  in  length,  cost  $11,287  Per 
mile. — I.  D.  Rupp.  For  early  roads,  see  Ferree,  Pennsylvania, 
pp.  209,  210. 
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blessings  can  civilization  confer,  that  can  atone  for 
the  extinction  of  the  ancient  and  patriarchal  pleas- 
ure of  raising  up  a  numerous  and  healthy  family 
of  children,  to  labour  for  their  parents,  for  them- 
selves, and  for  their  country;  and  finally  to  partake 
of  the  knowledge  and  happiness  which  are  annexed 
to  existence!  The  joy  of  parents  upon  the  birth 
of  a  child  is  the  grateful  echo  of  creating  goodness. 
May  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  be  forever 
vocal,  with  songs  of  joy  upon  these  occasions! 
They  will  be  the  infallible  signs  of  innocence,  in- 
dustry, wealth  and  happiness  of  the  state.53 

13th.  The  Germans  take  great  pains  to  produce, 
in  their  children,  not  only  habits  of  labour,  but  a 
love  of  it.  In  this  they  submit  to  the  irreversible 
sentence  inflicted  upon  man,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  convert  the  wrath  of  heaven  into  public  and 
private  happiness.  "  To  fear  God,  and  to  love 
work,"  are  the  first  lessons  they  teach  their  chil- 
dren.54    They  prefer  industrious  habits  to  money 

53  Here  is  a  prophecy,  made  in  1789  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
sufficiently  vital  to-day  to  form  the  text  of  an  earnest  sermon  to 
the  children  who  are  departing  from  the  ways  of  their  fathers. 

54  The  Germans  believed: 

Muesiggang,  ist  des  Teufels  Ruhebank: 
An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop. 

To  their  children,  they  said : 

Arbeite  treu,  und  glaub  es  fest 
Dass  Faulheit  aerger  ist  als  Pest, 
Der  Muesiggang  viel  Boeses  lehrt, 
Und  alle  Art  von  Suenden  mehrt. 
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itself;  hence,  when  a  young  man  asks  the  consent 
of  his  father  to  marry  the  girl  of  his  choice,  he  does 
not  enquire  so  much  whether  she  be  rich  or  poor, 
or  whether  she  possesses  any  personal  or  mental 
accomplishments — as  whether  she  be  industrious, 
and  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  good  house- 
wife?55 

14th.  The  Germans  set  a  great  value  upon  patri- 
monial property.  This  useful  principle  in  human 
nature  prevents  much  folly  and  vice  in  young 
people.    It  moreover  leads  to  lasting  and  extensive 

Work  faithfully:  believe  'tis  true, 

Idleness  is  worse  than  a  pest; 

It  is  sure,  much  harm  to  do, 

The  cause  of  gross  sins,  'tis  confest. 

—I.  D.  Rupp. 

The  eighty-eighth  of  Christopher  Dock's  One  Hundred  Neces- 
sary Rules  for  Conduct  of  Children  ran,  "  Be  never  idle,  but 
either  go  to  assist  your  parents,  or  recite  your  lessons,  and  learn 
by  heart  what  was  given  you." — Schantz,  Proceedings  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society,  X.,  96. 

55  German  maxims : 

Ein  fleissige  Hausfrau  ist  die  beste  Sparbuechse. 
An  industrious  house-wife  is  the  best  money-safe. 

Erwerben,  un  sparen  zugleich 
Macht  am  gewissesten  reich. 

He  that  earns  and  Saves  will  be, 
Rich  for  certain,  you  shall  see. 

Der  Ehestand  ist  ein  Huehner  hau9 

Der  eine  will  hinein,  der  andre  will  heraus. 

The  marriage  state  is  like  a  coop,  built  stout, 
The  outs  would  fain  be  in,  the  ins  be  out. 

—I.  D.  Rupp. 
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advantages,  in  the  improvement  of  a  farm;  for 
what  inducement  can  be  stronger  in  a  parent  to 
plant  an  orchard,50  to  preserve  forest  trees  or  to 
build  a  commodious  and  durable  house,  than  the 
idea,  that  they  will  all  be  possessed  by  a  succession 
of  generations,  who  shall  inherit  his  blood  and 
name. 

15th.  The  German  farmers  are  very  much  in- 
fluenced in  planting  and  pruning  trees,  also  in  sow- 
ing and  reaping,  by  the  age  and  appearances  of  the 
moon.  This  attention  to  the  state  of  the  moon  has 
been  ascribed  to  superstition;57  but  if  the  facts  re- 

56  The  German  axiom  reads: 

Im  kleinsten  Raum  pflanz  einen  Baum 
Und  pflege  sein,  er  bringt  dir's  ein. 

In  smallest  space,  a  fruit  tree  place, 
Attend  it  well,  have  fruit  to  sell. 

—I.  D.  Rupp. 

57  The  dependence  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  farmer  upon 
the  almanac  for  major  and  minor  agricultural  operations,  as  well  as 
for  many  activities  of  the  household,  and  the  faith  in  proverbs 
and  superstitions  connected  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and 
particularly  with  the  phases  of  the  moon,  is  well  known,  and 
continues  in  some  measure  to  the  present  time.  In  how  far 
climatic  influences  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  celestial 
bodies,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  sun,  and  how  far  the  superstitious 
folk-lore  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  is  dependent  upon  the 
tissue  of  superstition  which  was  universal  in  the  Old  World  from 
which  they  came,  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined.  But, 
doubtless,  much  of  their  implicit  faith  even  in  superstitions  is  due 
to  the  respect  which  they  had  for  the  forces  of  Providence  and 
Nature,  as  able  to  control,  to  guide,  and  to  destroy  the  most 
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lated  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  observations  upon  cli- 
mates are  true,  part  of  their  success  in  agriculture 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  being  so  much  influenced 
by  it. 

16th.  From  the  history  that  has  been  given  of 
the  German  agriculture,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary 
to  add  that  a  German  farm  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  farms  of  the  other  citizens  of  the  state, 
by  the  superior  size  of  their  barns;58  the  plain,  but 
compact  form  of  their  houses;59  the  height  of  their 

powerful  of  the  efforts  of  man.  Long  generations  of  experience 
generalized  and  summed  up,  often  in  fantastic  manner,  in  folk- 
lore, was  the  sort  of  wisdom  on  which  these  keen  and  hardy  agri- 
cultural folk  were  obliged  to  depend,  in  lieu  of  anything  better, 
for  their  agricultural  operations. 

58  See  Note  30. 

59  The  inferiority  of  the  house,  and  the  home,  and  its  appoint- 
ments, to  those  of  the  farm  and  the  barn,  is  a  criticism  most  fre- 
quently urged  against  the  Pennsylvania-Germans,  and  is  found 
amplified  into  larger  principles  of  life,  in  such  works  as  Tillie, 
the  Mennonite  Maid.  In  an  impartial  investigation  into  this 
limitation  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  character,  it  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  their  life  in  the  open  air,  their  healthy 
robustness  in  toil,  their  joy  in  labor  and  in  its  success,  and  the 
necessity  of  looking  to  the  substantial  returns  of  the  soil  over- 
shadowed the  life  within  the  house,  which  was  really  and  chiefly 
a  resting  place  and  a  shelter  against  the  extremities  of  the  weather. 
The  real  life  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  was  in  work  out  of 
doors,  and  his  real  home  was  not  his  house,  but  his  farm.  This 
outlook  of  his  is  narrow  and  defective,  it  is  true,  but  not  more  so 
— and  perhaps  less — than  the  modern  outlook  becoming  so  pre- 
valent now  throughout  America,  in  which  the  home  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  street,  and  the  real  life  and  enjoyment  of  youth 
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inclosures;  the  extent  of  their  orchards;  the  fertility 
of  their  fields;  the  luxuriance  of  their  meadows,  and 
a  general  appearance  of  plenty  and  neatness  in  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  them. 

and  of  the  people  is  not  found  in  work  in  the  heart  of  nature, 
but  in  enjoyment  on  excursions,  sea-side  allurements,  automobile 
trips,  shows,  and  theatricals. 


The  Mechanics  and  Merchants. 


'TT'HE  German  mechanic 
possesses  some  of  the 
traits  of  the  character  that 
has  been  drawn  of  the 
German  farmer.  His  first 
object  is  to  become  a  free- 
holder;60 and  hence  we 
find  few  of  them  live  in 
rented  houses.61  The 
highest  compliment  that 
can  be  paid  to  them  on 
entering  their  houses  is  to  ask  them,  "  is  this  house 
your  own."   They  are  industrious,  frugal,62  punctual 

60  It  is  the  German  element  in  many  American  cities  and  towns 
that  gives  the  community  a  large  share  of  the  aggregate  wealth, 
reliability  and  independence. 

61  The  reverse  of  this  quality  is  found  in  that  American  citizen 
to-day  who  is  willing  to  mortgage  his  ancestral  home  in  order  to 
purchase  a  motor  car. 

02  The  impression  that  the  Germans  made  upon  the  keen  eye  of 
Benjamin  Rush  was  not  one  of  avarice  or  meanness,  and  in  draw- 
ing a  moral  in  his  Life  of  Christopher  Ludwick  he  says  (pp.  5> 
6)  :  "  The  history  of  the  life  and  character  of  Christopher  Lud- 
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and  just.  Since  their  settlement  in  Pennsylvania, 
many  of  them  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  those 
mechanical  arts,  which  are  more  immediately  neces- 
sary and  useful  in  a  new  country;  while  they  continue 
at  the  same  time,  to  carry  on  the  arts63  they  imported 
from  Germany,  with  vigour  and  success.633 

wick,  is  calculated  to  show  the  influence  of  a  religious  education 
upon  moral  conduct;  of  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  upon 
success  in  all  enterprises;  and  to  inspire  hope  and  exertion  in  young 
men  of  humble  employment,  and  scanty  capital,  to  aspire  to 
wealth  and  independence,  as  the  only  means  by  which  they  are 
capable  of  commanding  respect  and  affording  happiness." 

63Luetscher,  Industries  of  Pennsylvania  after  the  Adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  with  special  reference  to  Lancaster 
and  York  Counties,  Americana  Germanica,  vol.  v,  pp.  135-155, 
and  pp.  197-208.     See  also  the  Danner  Museum  at  Mannheim. 

The  German  aptitude  for  thoroughness,  for  patience,  for 
system  and  order,  for  a  willingness  to  wait  until  the  proper  time 
has  arrived  in  which  to  carry  on  any  particular  stage  of  an 
enterprise,  and  the  absence  of  that  nervous  haste  and  feverish  zeal 
to  see  immediate  results,  which  characterizes  more  mercurial 
races,  has  always  been  charged  to  the  account  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German's  slowness.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  cannot  and  will 
not  be  hurried ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  his  work  in  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  when  once  done,  need  not  be  done  over  again.  The 
results  are  worth  the  additional  time  spent  in  the  process.  This 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  Pennsylvania-German's  success  in 
dealing  with  Nature,  who  will  not  allow  herself  to  be  hurried, 
and  does  not  approve  of  man's  impatience,  in  the  growth  of  crops. 

63a  Both  the  paper  making  and  the  printing  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  founded  by  Germans.  Throughout  the  rural  dis- 
tricts they  set  up  grist  mills  and  saw  mills.  Many  of  them  were 
weavers.  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  March  5,  1730,  tells  us 
that  the  German  Mennonite  Kurtz  built  his  iron  works  on  Octorara 
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But  the  genius  of  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  not  confined  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  Many  of  them  have  acquired  great  wealth 
by  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  As  mer- 
chants64 they  are  candid  and  punctual.    The  bank 

Creek,  in  Lancaster  County,  as  early  as  1726.  The  "  Oley  "  works 
were  founded  in  1 745.  The  Tulpehocken  "Eisenhammer,"  two  miles 
from  Womelsdorf,  was  established  in  1749.  The  iron  smelting 
industry  at  Elizabeth,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Cornwall  hills, 
with  Schaefferstown  on  the  one  side,  and  Mannheim  on  the  other, 
was  founded  by  Herr  Johann  Huber  in  1750,  who  in  1757  sold 
his  works  to  Baron  H.  W.  Stiegel.  This  plant  included  not  only 
a  smelting  furnace,  but  a  foundry,  smith  shops,  a  wagon  factory, 
and  more  extensive  than  all,  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture 
of  iron  plates  for  stoves,  which  are  said  to  have  borne  the  inscription : 

"  Baron  Stiegel  ist  der  Mann 
Der  die  Oefen  giessen  kann." 

Wollenweber  claims  (Der  Deutsche  Pionier,  II.,  p.  28)  he  saw  a 
stove  in  Lebanon  with  this  inscription  shortly  before  1870.  For 
Baron  Stiegel,  see  Der  Deutsche  Pionier,  XII.,  pp.  82-87  >  als°  d 
Tale,  by  M.  H.  Stine,  Ph.D.,  Philadelphia,  1903. 

64  The  sense  of  honor,  of  responsibility  to  the  public,  and  of 
carrying  on  a  business,  whether  by  large  or  small  expenditure,  in 
the  way  that  is  proper  to  that  particular  piece  of  business,  has 
always  been  remarkable  among  this  people.  Dr.  Rush  detected 
it  in  the  public  business  activities  of  Christopher  Ludvvick.  He 
says  (pp.  18,  19)  :  "  I  have  known  Christopher  Ludwick  from 
an  early  period  in  the  war,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe,  as 
well  from  observation  as  information,  that  he  has  been  a  true  and 
faithful  servant  to  the  public;  that  he  has  detected  and  exposed 
many  impositions,  which  were  attempted  to  be  practised  by  others 
in  his  department;  that  he  has  been  the  cause  of  much  saving  in 
many  respects;  and  that  his  deportment  in  public  life,  has  afforded 
unquestionable  proofs  of  his  integrity  and  worth. 
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of  North  America  has  witnessed,  from  its  first 
institution,  their  fidelity  to  all  their  pecuniary  en- 
gagements.65 

"  With  respect  to  his  losses,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge, 
but  have  often  heard  that  he  has  suffered  from  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  his  country." 

05  The  word  "  German  "  or  "  German-American  "  to-day,  in 
connection  with  a  bank,  a  real  estate  agency,  a  building  association, 
or  any  semi-public  financial  enterprise,  still  carries  with  it  some 
feeling  that  there  is  good  management,  prudence,  skill  in  invest- 
ment, safety  of  capital,  and  returns  in  interest,  to  be  expected. 
The  German  character,  when  uncorrupted,  regards  the  discharge 
of  a  financial  obligation  or  responsibility,  as  a  point  of  duty  and 
of  honor,  as  of  first  importance,  and  to  be  toiled  for  patiently, 
until  the  end  has  been  realized. 


General  Characteristics. 


'TTHUS  far  I  have  de- 
^  scribed  the  individual 
character  of  several  orders 
of  the  German  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  shall  now 
take  notice  of  some  of 
their  manners66  in  a  col- 
lective capacity.  All  the 
different  sects  among  them 
are  particularly  attentive 
to  the  religious  educa- 
tion67 of  their  children,  and 
to  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  Christian 
Religion.    For  this  purpose  they  settle  as  much  as 

66  See  remarks  on  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  Introduction  to 
this  "Account." 

67  The  Schools  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 
There  was  almost  no  illiteracy  among  the  original  immi- 
grants, and  during  the  whole  period  of  immigration,  Germans 
educated  in  German  universities  were  coming  to  this  country. 
Pastorius,  Koster,  Weis,  Peter  Miller,  Muhlenberg,  Schlatter  and 
Kunze  were  all  active  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  (compare 
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Ludwig  Hoecker's  Pennsylvania-German  School  Textbook  giving 
instruction  in  spelling,  reading  and  arithmetic,  together  with  passages  for 
memorizing,  and  printed  at  the  Ephrata  Press  in  1786,  three  years  before 
Dr.  Rush  wrote  his  work  on  the  Germans. 
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possible  together — and  make  the  erection  of  a 
school  house  and  a  place  of  worship  the  first  object 

Rosen  gar  ten,  Proceedings  of  Pennsylvania-German  Society, 
XIII.,  65)  ;  but,  as  Muhlenberg  observes,  the  original  immigrants 
were  so  absorbed  with  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  erection 
of  buildings,  that  the  second  and  the  third  generation  did  not 
receive  the  same  training  that  had  been  given  to  their  parents,  and 
were  growing  up  wild  and  untutored.  Yet  the  pastors  and  the 
school  masters  did  their  best  under  prevailing  conditions,  and  sent 
pleas  to  Europe  for  help. 

Christopher  Dock  opened  a  school  on  the  Skippack  for  the 
Mennonites  as  early  as  17 18  and  wrote  his  Schul-Ordnung  in 
1750.  Ludwick  Hecker  taught  the  children  of  the  Dunkards 
at  Ephrata  in  1739.  In  1743  the  Moravians  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Count  Zinzendorf  opened  day  schools  at  such  places  as 
Muddy  Creek,  Lancaster,  Oley,  Mill  Creek,  Warwick,  Heidel- 
berg, Macungie,  and  Germantown,  and  also  conducted  boarding 
schools.  In  1748  the  Lutherans  had  a  school  and  teacher  in 
Philadelphia,  in  Germantown  two  schools  and  teachers,  in  Provi- 
dence a  small  school,  in  New  Holland  a  rather  large  school  and  a 
teacher,  in  Lancaster  two  school  teachers  and  seventy  children. 
In  1749,  no  less  than  twelve  school  masters  arrived,  and  in  1750 
came  Gottlieb  Mittelberger.  The  ministers  and  the  younger 
candidates  for  the  ministry  organized  and  taught  schools  among 
the  people.  The  Hallesche  Nachrichten  frequently  refer  to  the 
work  and  the  difficulties  of  the  school  masters  among  whom  J. 
Nicholas  Kurtz  and  Jacob  Loeser  may  especially  be  mentioned.  In 
1758  the  Swedish  Lutheran  pastor  Acrelius  wrote:  "In  almost 
every  ridge  is  a  school  house.  .  .  .  None,  whether  boys  or  girls, 
are  now  growing  up  who  cannot  read  English,  write  and  cipher." 
This  certainly  is  too  roseate  a  view  of  the  situation. 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  Charity  School 
Movement,  which  was  an  effort  to  educate  the  Germans  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  English  language  by  endowment  funds  from  Eng- 
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of  their  care.  They  commit  the  education  and  in- 
struction of  their  children  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
the  ministers  and  officers  of  their  churches; — hence 

land,  with  the  ultimate  view,  by  some  of  those  connected  with  the 
movement,  of  bringing  the  children  into  the  Anglican  Church, 
arose,  and,  with  its  offer  of  hope,  perhaps  somewhat  unfortunately, 
dominated  the  situation  for  a  time.  Before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, however,  the  Germans  had  returned  to  the  parochial  plan, 
and  very  large  parochial  schools,  supported  by  popular  subscription 
in  the  congregation,  were  created  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
in  such  cities  and  towns  as  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Reading  and 
Lebanon.  In  1793,  four  years  after  Dr.  Rush  wrote  his  "Ac- 
count," the  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  reports  forty- 
six  schools  in  twenty-one  parishes,  of  which  ten  were  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  minutes  of  the  conventions  show  that  a  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools  was  required  of  the  ministers  annually 
at  the  meeting  of  the  body.  Barr  Ferree  in  his  excellent  Penn- 
sylvania: A  Primer,  New  York,  1904,  pp.  230,  231,  does  justice 
to  the  Friends,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Moravians,  but  not  to  the  Reformed  Lutheran  and  Germans, 
where  he  also  mistakenly  identifies  the  idea  of  the  "  Union 
Church"  with  the  early  schools.  Earlier  in  his  work  (p.  101), 
speaking  of  the  Germans,  he  says:  "As  a  whole  they  were  not 
opposed  to  education,  and  established  schools  from  the  earliest 
date.  Michael  Schlatter  and  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Germans,  were  in  favor 
of  the  higher  education." 

Any  effort  to  deal  with  "  the  Germans  as  an  increasingly  illit- 
erate or  irreligious  people  necessarily  met  their  disapproval.  They 
were  too  conscientious,  too  frank,  too  self-respecting,  to  tolerate  any 
attempt  at  assistance,  when  assistance  was  the  expression,  on  the 
part  of  their  would-be  benefactors,  of  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  their  character,  and  on  their  own  part  a  confession  of  weaknesses 
that  did  not  exist.  Dr.  William  Smith  and  his  English  allies  did 
not  understand  these  Pennsylvania-German  immigrants.  .  .  . 
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they  grow  up  with  prejudices  in  favour  of  public 
worship,  and  of  the  obligations  of  Christianity. 
Such  has  been  the  influence  of  a  pious  education68 
among  the  German  Lutherans69  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  in  the  course  of  nineteen  years,70  only  one  of 
them  has  ever  been  brought  to  a  place  of  public 
shame  or  punishment.71 

As  members  of  civil  government,  the  Germans 

"  The  Germans  were  not  opposed  to  schools.  That  was  not  the 
issue.  They  loved  their  own  national  inheritances,  their  religious 
freedom,  their  educational  ideals,  including  their  mother-tongue. 
For  these  they  resolutely  struggled  and  won.  No  educational 
struggle  in  Colonial  America  can  at  all  compare  with  this." — 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  in  Weber,  The  Charity  School  Movement. 

For  the  schools  of  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  see  Hallesche 
Nachrichten,  I.,  209,  234,  418,  43 1,  484,  551,  696;  II.,  38,  178, 
218,  480,  559,  627,  629,  637,  661,  1476,  1477;  Coetus  of  the 
Reformed  Congregations,  Charity  Schools,  129,  passim  to  220; 
High  School  at  Lancaster,  392,  403,  404,  409,  411,  426,  441; 
Brumbaugh,  Life  and  Works  of  Christopher  Dock,  Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott  Company,  1908;  Weber,  The  Charity  School 
Movement  in  Colonial  Pennsylvania,  1754— 1763,  Philadelphia,  W. 
J.  Campbell,  1905. 

68  This  education  was  very  much  more  thorough  than  that  of 
our  own  day,  in  rooting  the  impulses  of  conduct  deeply  in  the 
fear  and  love  of  God. 

09  The  text  of  I.  D.  Rupp  omits  the  word  "  Lutherans." 

70  This  is  the  generation  trained  by  Muhlenberg,  Brunnholtz, 
Handschuh,  and  the  pious  and  indefatigable  line  of  ministers  from 
Halle. 

71  Dr.  Rush  was  intimate  with  the  German  pastors  and  the 
German  people  in  Philadelphia  among  whom  he  moved  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  must  have  known  whereof  he  spoke. 
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are  peaceable72— and  exact  in  the  payment  of  their 
taxes.73  Since  they  have  participated  in  the  power 
of  the  state,74  many  of  them  have  become  sensible 

72  There  is  an  element  of  respect  for  authority,  of  willingness 
to  share  and  bear  the  common  burden,  and  of  silence  rather  than 
remonstrance  under  the  petty  injustices  and  frictions  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  civil  life,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  loyalty,  and  a 
feeling  of  gratitude,  which  render  the  unsophisticated  country- 
German  character  an  exceedingly  desirable  and  valuable  element 
in  the  citizenship  of  any  state. 

If  a  citizen  of  a  state  be  valuable  to  it  on  account  of  "  his 
faithful  obedience  to  the  laws  or  for  the  sacredness  with  which 
he  preserves  the  family  compact,  our  German  farmers  certainly 
merit  as  much  as  any  other  class  for  the  practice  of  these  virtues." 
— Philadelphia  Ledger,  1856,  quoted  by  I.  D.  Rupp. 

73  It  has  been  well  said:  "One  of  our  richest  men  invariably 
spreads  his  papers  before  the  assessor,  and  tells  him  to  tax  him, 
according  to  his  mind.  A  genuine  Pennsylvania-German  buys 
for  cash ;  or  never,  unless  he  sees  the  avenue  by  which  the  means 
are  to  flow  into  his  hands.  Our  wives  do  not  own  their  hus- 
band's property.  Pedlers  and  venders  lose  less  among  us,  than 
by  other  folks."  C.  Z.  IV.  Ref.  Church  Messenger,  1868.— I.  D. 
Rupp. 

74  See  address  of  George  F.  Baer,  Proceedings  of  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society,  L,  pp.  18-25;  Egle,  Place  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  in  the  Commonwealth,  Proceedings  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society,  II.,  18-130;  Richards,  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Proceedings  of 
the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  V. ;  Rosengarten,  Soldiers 
in  the  Revolution,  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  So- 
ciety, XIII.;  Heckman,  Soldiers  in  the  Revolution,  Proceedings 
of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  XL,  pp.  8-12;  Richards, 
The  Pennsylvania-Germans  in  the  Revolutionary  W ar,  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  VII. ;  Address  by  S.  W. 
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and  enlightened  in  the  science  of  legislation.  Penn- 
sylvania has  had  the  speaker's  chair  of  her  assem- 
bly,75 and  the  vice-president's  office  of  her  council,76 
filled  with  dignity  by  gentlemen  of  German  fam- 
ilies. The  same  gentlemen  have  since  been  ad- 
vanced to  seats  in  the  house  of  representatives,77 

Pennypacker,  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society, 
IX.;  Address  by  John  Wanamaker,  Proceedings  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society,  XIX. 

When  Rev.  Peter  Muhlenberg  received  a  commission  from 
General  Washington,  he  preached  a  farewell  sermon  to  his  con- 
gregation, depicting  the  wrongs  this  country  had  suffered  from 
Great  Britain,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things — a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  pray;  but  there  is  also  a 
time  to  fight  and  that  time  has  now  come."  After  pronouncing  the 
benediction  he  threw  off  his  gown,  and  was  in  full  military  uni- 
form. Proceeding  to  the  door  of  the  church,  he  ordered  the 
drums  to  beat  for  recruits  and  nearly  three  hundred  of  his  con- 
gregation responded  to  the  appeal.  He  at  once  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Charleston,  and  was  engaged  at  the  Brandywine,  Ger- 
mantown,  Monmouth,  Stony  Point  and  Yorktown.  Though  he 
and  his  congregation  were  situated  in  Woodstock,  Virginia,  they 
were  Pennsylvania-Germans. 

75  Frederick  Augustus  Conrad  Muhlenberg,  twice  Speaker  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

76  General  Peter  Muhlenberg,  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
during  the  Presidency  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  enfeebled 
by  age. 

77  Frederick  Augustus  Conrad  Muhlenberg  was  twice  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  He  also  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  General  Peter  Muhlen- 
berg was  a  member  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Congress, 
serving  from  1789  to  1795.  He  was  elected  again,  and  served 
from  1799  to  1 80 1.  In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  to  the 
United  States  Senate  but  resigned. 
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under  the  new  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  great  controversy  about  the  national  govern- 
ment, a  large  majority  of  the  Germans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania decided  in  favour  of  its  adoption,78  notwith- 
standing the  most  popular  arts  were  used  to  prej- 
udice them  against  it. 

The  Germans  are  but  little  addicted  to  convivial 
pleasures. 

They  seldom  meet  for  the  simple  purpose  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking  in  what  are  justly  called  "  feeding 
parties";  but  they  are  not  strangers  to  the  virtue 
of  hospitality.    The  hungry  or  benighted  traveller, 

78  This  was  the  controversy  through  which  Pennsylvania  had 
just  passed  when  Dr.  Rush  wrote  his  Account,  a  controversy  in 
which  he  was  deeply  interested. 

Dr.  Rush  does  not  directly  allude  to  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
this  Account.  We  have  summed  up  the  services  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Germans in  the  War  of  Independence  in  Note  127.  Though 
silent  as  to  the  great  conflict  through  which  his  country  had  passed 
and  in  which  he  had  been  a  participant,  Dr.  Rush  in  his  Life  of 
Christopher  Ludwick  describes  Ludwick's  patriotism  as  follows: 

"  He  possessed  at  that  time,  nine  houses  in  Philadelphia,  a  farm 
near  Germantown,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
Pennsylvania  currency,  at  interest;  all  of  which  he  staked  with 
his  life,  in  the  scale  of  his  country7.  He  was  elected  successively 
a  member  of  all  the  Committees  and  Conventions,  which  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  Revolution,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1774, 
1775,  and  1776.  His  principles  and  conduct  were  alike  firm, 
under  the  most  difficult  and  alarming  events  of  those  memorable 
years." 

"  A  general  conviction  of  the  ardor  and  sincerity  of  his  patriot- 
ism procured  him  at  once  the  offer  of  a  chair  or  a  seat  at  the 
dinner  table  wherever  he  went." — Rush,  Life  of  Ludwick. 
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is  always  sure  to  find  a  hearty  welcome  under  their 
roofs.79  A  gentleman  of  Irish  extraction,  who  lost 
his  way  in  travelling  through  Lancaster  county, 
called  late  at  night  at  the  door  of  a  German  farmer. 
He  was  kindly  received  and  entertained  with  the 
best  of  everything  the  house  afforded.  The  next 
morning,  he  offered  to  pay  his  host  for  his  lodging, 
and  other  accommodation:  "No"  said  the  friendly 
German,  in  broken  English — "  I  will  take  noth- 
ing from  you.  I  was  once  lost,  and  entertained, 
as  you  have  been,  at  the  house  of  a  stranger  who 
would  take  no  pay  from  me  for  his  trouble.  I 
am  therefore  now  only  discharging  that  debt: — do 
you  pay  your  debt  to  me  in  the  same  way  to  some- 
body else."80 

They  are  extremely  kind  and  friendly  as  neigh- 
bours. They  often  assist  each  other  by  loans  of 
money  for  a  short  time,  without  interest,  when  the 
purchase  of  a  plantation  makes  a  larger  sum  neces- 
sary than  is  commonly  possessed  by  a  single  farmer. 
To  secure  their  confidence,  it  is  necessary  to  be 

79  Tacitus,  in  his  De  Moribus  Germania,  says:  "The  master 
of  the  house  welcomes  every  stranger,  and  regales  him  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  When  his  provisions  are  exhausted,  he  goes  to 
his  neighbor,  conducts  his  new  acquaintance  to  another  hospitable 
board.  They  do  not  wait  to  be  invited ;  are  received  most 
cordially.  Between  an  intimate  friend  and  a  stranger  no  dis- 
tinction is  made." — I.  D.  Rupp. 

80  The  most  liberal  hospitality  and  disinterestedness  mark  the 
character  of  the  Germans  in  Europe.  Goldsmith's  Manners  and 
Customs  of  Nations,  p.  64 — I.  D.  Rupp. 
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punctual.81  They  never  lend  money  a  second  time, 
to  a  man  who  has  once  disappointed  them  in  paying 
what  he  had  borrowed  agreeably  to  his  promise  or 
obligation.  It  was  remarked,  during  the  late  war, 
that  there  were  very  few  instances  of  them  dis- 
charging a  bond,  or  a  debt,  with  depreciated  paper 
money. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Germans  are  deficient 
in  learning;82  and  that  in  consequence  of  their  want 

81  Wer  puenctlich  bezahlt,  mag  wieder  borgen. 
He  that  pays  punctually  can  borrow  again. 

Koerte's  Sprichwoerter. — I.  D.  Rupp. 

I  recall  an  old  Pennsylvania-German,  a  professional  man  of 
high  culture  and  character,  who  agreed  to  loan  a  sum  of  money 
to  an  acquaintance  who  said  he  would  call  for  it  on  a  certain  day 
at  1  P.  M.  The  man  appeared  a  few  minutes  after  1  and  was 
told  that  he  could  not  have  the  loan,  since  a  man  who  was  ten 
minutes  late  in  an  appointment  in  which  he  was  to  receive  money, 
would  be  sure  to  be  late  when  the  time  came  to  paying  it  back. 

82  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  legal,  technical  and 
political  frame  of  activities  in  Pennsylvania  was  being  conducted 
in  a  language  with  which  the  Germans  were  imperfectly  familiar, 
and  that,  therefore,  though  many  of  them  were  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  and  well  educated,  they  were  unable  to  express  them- 
selves on  points  at  issue  to  those  round  about  them.  They  were 
right,  far  more  so  than  the  Quakers  and  the  Tories,  on  all  the 
large  issues  of  the  day,  and  they  relied  upon  their  leaders  for  in- 
formation and  for  advice. 

Says  Barr  Ferree  {Pennsylvania  Primer):  "Schlatter  was 
the  leader  of  the  Reformed.  .  .  .  Muhlenberg  became  the  leader 
of  the  Lutherans  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  colonies.  These 
two  men  with  Saur  of  Germantown  with  his  newspaper  were  the 
three  leaders  of  opinion  among  the  Germans  in  colonial  Penn- 
sylvania." 
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of  more  general  and  extensive  education,  they  are 
much  addicted  to  superstition,83  and  are  frequently 
imposed  upon  in  the  management  of  their  affairs. 

Many  of  them  have  lost  valuable  estates  by  being 
unacquainted  with  the  common  forms  of  law,84  in 

It  was  John  Peter  Miller  of  little  inland  Ephrata  who  trans- 
lated the  Declaration  of  Independence  into  seven  languages  for 
the  Continental  Congress. 

For  certain  reasons  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  have  suffered 
more  than  other  stocks  under  the  charge  of  ignorance  preferred  by 
the  native  American  element,  which  does  not  understand  them.  It 
is  so  to  this  day.  For  the  influence  exerted  by  German  thought  on 
American  Education,  see  Faust,  The  German  Ele?nent  In  The 
United  States,  1909,  Vol.  II.,  Chap.  V. 

83  They  were  not  at  all  superstitious  in  the  sense  of  harboring 
fear,  and  they  became  suspicious  of  those  who  thought  them  over- 
credulous;  but  their  largeness  and  even  excess  of  faith  in  the 
supernatural,  and  the  confidence  and  trust  they  reposed  in  men 
whom  they  looked  to  as  leaders,  caused  them  very  frequently  to 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  men  to  whom  they  entrusted  their 
affairs. 

The  history  and  traditions  of  their  forefathers  would  tend  to 
make  the  Pennsylvania-German  feel  that  he  would  probably  be 
taken  advantage  of,  in  business,  at  the  hand  of  the  stranger. 

At  the  very  start  of  their  career  as  emigrants,  many  of  them  had 
been  deceived  by  the  flashy  Neulander,  and  by  the  unworthy  leaders 
given  them  by  the  Neulander.  They  had  been  obliged  to  work  in 
the  tar  camps  in  New  York,  they  had  been  sold  as  Redemptioners 
in  Pennsylvania. 

84  Such  losses  are  met  with  to-day  yet  on  the  part  of  very  in- 
telligent and  highly  educated  people,  who,  however,  are  devoid 
of  business  instinct  and  training,  and  who  repose  all  their  con- 
fidence in  their  business  agents.    To  expect  an  acquaintance  with 
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the  most  simple  transactions;  and  many  more  of 
them  have  lost  their  lives,  by  applying  to  quacks85 
in  sickness:  but  this  objection  to  the  Germans  will 
soon  cease  to  have  any  foundations  in  Pennsylvania. 
Several  young  men,86  born  of  German  parents,  have 
been  educated  in  law,  physic,87  and  divinity,88  who 

the  common  forms  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  German  immigrants 
is  setting  the  goal  very  high. 

85  Dr.  Rush  was  a  physician.  Although  he  himself,  in  many 
places  in  his  writings,  testifies  to  the  primitive  and  unreliable 
character  of  the  science  of  medicine  in  his  day,  yet  here  he  shows 
a  proper  professional  antipathy  to  those  who  set  themselves  up  as 
skilled  in  the  science  of  healing,  without  possessing  the  necessary 
qualifications  or  credentials.  However,  it  is  not  only  ignorant 
German  immigrants  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  very  intelligent 
Americans  of  the  twentieth  century  who  resort  to  quack  pre- 
scriptions and  patent  medicines  in  time  of  illness. 

86  Dr.  Rush  is  doubtless  referring  to  young  Germans  of  the 
second  generation  who  were  at  that  time  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  penned  these  words  in  1789,  and  a  few 
years  later,  there  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
one  of  these  young  men,  George  Lochman,  who  became  a  pred- 
ecessor of  the  present  writer  in  the  Lutheran  parish  at  Lebanon. 
Of  the  nine  or  ten  pastors  who  have  guided  this  old  Pennsylvania- 
German  parish  during  a  century  and  a  half,  at  least  six  have  been 
graduates  of  universities. 

87  There  lived  at  Hilspach,  not  far  from  Neckar  Gemuend, 
near  Heidelberg,  Johannes  Caspar  Wuester — two  of  his  sons  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania;  Caspar,  in  171 7,  and  Johannes,  in  1727. 
Of  the  grandson  of  Caspar,  Davenport  says:  "  Caspar  Wistar,  a 
celebrated  physician,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1 76 1 .  He 
studied  medicine  under  Dr.  John  Redman,  and  completed  his 
professional  course  at  the  schools  in  London  and  Edinburgh. 
Returning  in  1787  to  his  native  city,  he  soon  distinguished  him- 
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have  demonstrated  by  their  abilities  and  knowledge, 
that  the  German  genius  for  literature  has  not  de- 
preciated in  America.  A  college  has  lately  been 
founded  by  the  state  in  Lancaster,89  and  committed 
chiefly  to  the  care  of  the  Germans  of  all  sects,  for 

self  in  his  profession,  and  in  1789  was  elected  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  college  of  Philadelphia.  In  1792  he  became  adjunct 
professor  of  anatomy,  midwifery  and  surgery,  with  Dr.  Shippen ; 
and,  on  the  decease  of  that  gentleman,  in  1808,  sole  professor. 
His  acquirements  in  professional  knowledge  were  very  extensive, 
and  he  obtained  much  popularity  as  a  lecturer.  His  chief  work 
is  a  valuable  system  of  Anatomy,  in  two  volumes.  He  died 
1819." — I.  D.  Rupp. 

88  Students  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Christopher  Kunze,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Leipsig,  who  was  professor  of  German 
and  the  Oriental  Languages  in  1780,  and  professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literature  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  from 
1784  on.  He  was  the  most  influential  advocate  of  the  use  of  the 
English  language  by  the  Germans  in  this  country  in  religious  and 
other  public  gatherings,  and  issued  the  first  English  Lutheran 
Hymnal  in  America. 

89  The  Assembly  passed  the  act  to  incorporate  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  on  March  10,  1787,  on  the  ground  that  "  the 
citizens  of  this  state  of  German  birth  or  extraction,  have  eminently 
contributed  by  their  industry,  economy  and  public  virtues  to  raise 
the  state  to  its  present  happiness  and  prosperity."  The  act  de- 
clares one  of  the  purposes  of  the  college  to  be  "  that  the  youth 
shall  be  taught  in  German,  English,  Latin,  Greek  and  other 
learned  languages."  For  further  information  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  college  see  Dubbs,  History  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  XL;  Schmauk, 
History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  Proceedings  of 
the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  XI. ;  Dubbs,  History  of  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College  (1903). 
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the  purpose  of  diffusing  learning  among  their  chil- 
dren. In  this  collegeS9a  they  are  to  be  taught  the 
German  and  English  languages,  and  all  those 
branches  of  literature  which  are  usually  taught  in 
the  colleges  of  Europe  and  America.  The  prin- 
cipal of  this  college  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
German  parentage.  His  extensive  knowledge  and 
taste  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  joined  with  his  in- 
dustry in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  station, 
have  afforded  to  the  friends  of  learning  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  most  flattering  prospects  of  the  future 
importance  and  usefulness  of  this  institution.90 

Both  sexes  of  the  Germans  discover  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  vocal  and  instrumental  music.91  They 

89a  This  college  is  named  after  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  president 
of  the  State  at  the  time  it  was  founded,  and  who  contributed  very 
liberally  to  its  funds. 

90  Henry  Ernst  Muhlenberg,  pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  Lancaster,  the  most  learned  botanist  in  America,  and 
known  as  such  throughout  Europe,  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  work  on  grasses,  written  in  the  Latin  language,  is  still  a  high 
authority.  With  him  was  associated  the  Rev.  Frederick  Mel- 
sheimer,  whose  collection  of  insects  was  so  complete  that  it  was 
purchased  by  Harvard  University  as  late  as  i860. 

To  these  learned  Pennsylvania-Germans  should  be  added  such 
scientists  as  David  Rittenhaus,  who  discovered  the  compensating 
pendulum,  and  the  author  on  the  Fungi  of  North  America  who 
discovered  twelve  hundred  species  new  to  science,  who  came  from 
Nazareth ;  and  William  Audenried,  who  originated  the  plan  of 
public  education  in  our  country. 

91  The  Moravians  of  Bethlehem  not  only  excelled  in  vocal  and 
all  orchestral  music,  but  produced  the  greatest  line  of  pipe  organ 
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excel,  in  psalmody,  all  the  other  religious  societies 
in  the  state.92 

builders  in  America,  culminating  in  David  Tannenberger.  The 
Germans  of  Pennsylvania  were  the  best  singers  in  the  common- 
wealth. As  early  as  1750  Gottlieb  Mittelberger  brought  an  organ 
from  Heilbronn,  Germany,  for  the  St.  Michael's  Lutheran  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Rush  was  active,  the 
largest  organ  in  the  United  States,  built  by  Tannenberger,  stood 
in  the  German  Zion  Lutheran  Church  in  Philadelphia. 

92  The  singing  in  the  German  churches,  often  with  organs,  is 
noted  by  local  chroniclers  as  remarkable,  in  certain  of  the  old 
records  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past. 

On  this  subject  see  also  Sachse,  The  Music  of  the  Ephrata 
Cloister,  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  XII., 
pp.  6-106. 
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'7THE  freedom  and  toler- 
^    ation  of  the  govern- 

93  "  The  Church  encountered,  at 
her  entrance  on  this  western  world, 
the  difficulty  connected  with  the 
diversity  of  language.  The  song 
of  Zion  was  to  be  sung  in  a  strange 
land — where  its  sweetest  utter- 
ances seemed  a  jargon  and  a  bab- 
bling. They  could  not  understand 
her  testimony ;  they  knew  not  of 
her  rich  literature,  and  of  her  glorious  history;  and  when  the 
poor  German  tried,  in  soul-deep  utterances,  to  show  that  he  had 
the  same  faith  as  Christ's  people  around  him,  they  forgot  the  faith, 
and  laughed  at  the  broken  utterances  of  his  unhabituated  lips.  He 
knew  his  mother  tongue  too  well  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  heritage 
it  brought  him,  and  clung  to  it  with  a  tenacity,  religious,  and  some- 
times almost  fanatical.  One  national  life  was  to  pass  over  into 
another;  the  warm-hearted,  simple-minded  German  was  to  be 
shaped  in  the  mould  of  a  harder  national  type.  Our  nation  is 
not  specially  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  entering  into  the 
peculiarities  of  others,  and  doing  them  justice.  We  have  too 
determined  a  disposition  to  think  well  of  ourselves.  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  German  emigrants  were  poor,  and  in  perpetual  danger  of  be- 
coming absorbed  in  purely  material  interests. 
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ment  has  produced  a  variety93*1  of  sects,  among  the 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Lutherans  compose  a  great  proportion  of  the 
German  citizens  of  the  state.94  Many  of  their 
churches  are  large  and  splendid.95    The  German 

"  Never  was  there  such  a  harvest  with  so  few  laborers.  It  took  a 
strong  constitution  to  bear  such  an  acclimation  as  she  was  called 
to  pass  through ;  but  the  Church  still  not  only  breathes,  she  lives." 
— Charles  Porterfield  Krauth,  in  Spaeth,  Life  of  Krauth,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  42. 

93a  penn's  frame  of  government  expressly  provided  this  religious 
freedom.  William  Penn  himself,  speaking  the  German  language 
well,  was  the  personal  originator  of  the  German  settlements  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  visited  the  Fatherland  three  times  in  the  in- 
terest of  immigration  and  heartily  welcomed  the  first  immigrants 
to  his  forest  province.  It  was  he  who  was  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  transplanting  of  such  a  variety  of  religious  belief. 

94  The  statistics  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  show  that 
in  1793  the  two  pastors  in  Philadelphia,  whom  Dr.  Rush  knew, 
viz.,  Dr.  Helmuth  and  Rev.  Schmidt,  had  1996  communicants. 
The  Lutheran  Church  has  lost  large  numbers,  because  of  its 
Germanic  character,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Re- 
formed Church  has  given  many  members  to  the  Presbyterian 
and  other  denominations.  On  the  history  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Pennsylvania  see  the  Documentary  History  of  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania;  Hallesche  Nachrichten,  by  Mann 
and  Schmucker,  Allentown,  Pa.,  1886,  two  volumes;  new  edi- 
tion, General  Council  Publication  House,  Philadelphia;  Schmauk, 
History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  1903,  General 
Council  Publication  House,  Philadelphia. 

95  "  Let  us,"  said  Mr.  Ludwick,  "  take  them  to  Philadelphia,  and 
there  show  them  our  fine  German  churches." — Rush,  Life  of 
Christopher  Ludwick,  p.  12. 
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Presbyterians  are  the  next  to  them  in  numbers.96 
Their  churches  are  likewise  large  and  furnished,  in 
many  places,  with  organs.  The  clergy,  belonging 
to  these  churches,  have  moderate  salaries,  but  they 
are  punctually  and  justly  paid.  In  the  country  they 
have  glebes  which  are  stocked  and  occasionally 
worked  by  their  congregations.  The  extra  expenses 
of  their  ministers,  in  all  their  excursions  to  their 
ecclesiastical  meetings,  are  borne  by  their  respective 
congregations.    By  this  means  the  discipline  and 

The  Zion  Lutheran  Church,  on  Fourth  and  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia,  was  the  largest  religious  edifice  in  America.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire  after  the  Christmas  festivities  held  in  the 
church,  five  years  after  Dr.  Rush's  "Account "  was  written.  On 
December  28,  1794,  Dr.  Rush  placed  the  following  note  in  his 
diary:  "  Met  Dr.  Helmuth  going  into  St.  Michael's  Church  on 
Fifth  Street  and  condoled  with  him  on  the  burning  of  his  church 
on  the  evening  of  December  26.  He  said  that  it  belonged  to 
this  world  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  building 
up  the  invisible  Church  of  Christ."  The  church  was  rebuilt,  and 
in  it  were  held  the  funeral  services  of  George  Washington 
in  the  presence  of  Congress,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee's  resolutions 
were  read,  concluding  with  the  declaration  that  the  deceased  had 
been  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow-citizens." 

96  On  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  see  Minutes  and 
Letters  of  the  Coetus  of  the  German  Reformed  Congregations  in 
Pennsylvania,  IJ4J—IJQ2,  edited  by  Good  and  Hinke,  Reformed 
Church  Publication  Board,  Philadelphia,  1003;  Dubbs,  History 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  1895;  Dubbs,  The  Reformed  Church 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  Proceedings  of  Pennsylvania-German  Society, 
Vol.  XL;  Dotterer,  Historical  Notes  Relating  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Reformed  Church,  Philadelphia,  1900.  See  also  the  Re- 
searches of  Professor  Hinke. 
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general  interests  of  their  churches  are  preserved  and 
promoted.  The  German  Lutherans  and  Presbyter- 
ians live  in  great  harmony  with  each  other, 
insomuch  that  they  often  preach  in  each  other's 
churches  and  in  some  instances  unite  in  building  a 
church,  in  which  they  both  worship  at  different 
times.97  This  harmony  between  two  sects,  one  so 
much  opposed  to  each  other,  is  owing  to  the  relax- 
ation of  the  Presbyterians  in  some  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Calvinism.98  I  have  called  them  Pres- 
byterians, because  most  of  them  object  to  being  des- 
ignated by  the  name  of  Calvinists." 

The  Menonists,100  the  Moravians,101  the  Swin- 

97  The  so-called  Union  Churches  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  some 
of  which  have  persisted  to  this  day.  They  are  not  "  Union  "  in 
the  modern  sense  of  that  term.  They  are  two  separate  congre- 
gations, with  separate  pastors,  separate  worship  and  separate  litera- 
ture, but  they  unite  in  the  building  of  one  church  edifice,  occupied 
alternately  by  pastors  of  each  denomination,  and  with  portions  of 
both  congregations  attending  all  services. 

98  The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  symbolical  book  adopted  by 
the  German  Reformed  church,  is,  in  its  general  character,  Cal- 
vinistic.  This  formulary  observes  a  singular  moderation  on  some 
points,  upon  which  the  several  parties  in  the  Protestant  churches 
differed,  or  respecting  which  good  men  might  entertain  different 
opinions.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  more  irenical  than  other- 
wise.— I.  D.  Rupp. 

99  This  sentence  is  omitted  in  the  text  of  Rupp. 

100  Ely,  Kurzgefasste  Kirchen-Geschichte  der  Menoniten,  n. 
d.,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Musser,  The  Reformed  Mennonite  Church, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  1878;  Wedel,  Geschichte  der  Mennoniten,  4  vols., 
Newton,  Kans.,  1 900-1 902;  Smith,  The  Mennonites  of  America, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  1909.  See  also  Horsch  in  New  Sch.-Herzog, 
VII.,  1910. 
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gelders,102  and  the  Catholics,  compose  the  other 
sects  of  the  German  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Menonists  hold  war  and  oaths  to  be  unlawful. 
They  admit  the  sacraments  of  baptism  by  sprink- 
ling,103 and  the  supper.  From  them  104  a  sect  has 
arisen,  who  hold,  with  the  above  principles  and 
ceremonies,  the  necessity  of  immersion  baptism; 
hence  they  are  called  Dunkers,105  or  Baptists.  Pre- 
viously to  their  partaking  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
supper,  they  wash  each  other's  feet,  and  sit  down  to 
a  love-feast.  They  practice  these  ceremonies  of 
their  religion  with  great  humility  and  solemnity. 
They,  moreover,  hold  the  doctrine  of  universal  sal- 

101Reichel,  Early  History  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren;  De  Schweinitz,  Moravian  Settlements  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  IV.,  53 ; 
Levering,  A  History  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  IJ41-1802, 
Bethlehem,  1903. 

102  See  Kriebel,  The  Schwenkf  elders,  Proceedings  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society,  XIII.,  pp.  1—225. 

103  The  Mennonites  baptize  the  subject  while  kneeling,  by 
pouring  water  upon  the  head  of  the  person  being  baptized. — I.  D. 
Rupp. 

104  Dr.  Rush's  statement  lacks  historical  proof.  The  Dunkers 
(German  Brethren),  as  a  sect,  have  not  arisen  from  the  Men- 
nonites. Alexander  Mack,  of  Vitchengestein,  of  Prussia,  founded, 
1708,  this  sect.  Rev.  Peter  Becker,  one  of  the  German  Brethren 
ministers  came  to  Pennsylvania,  17 19.  Alexander  Mack  followed 
Becker  to  Pennsylvania,  1729,  settled  near  Germantown — died 
1 73 5 ,  aged  65 — buried  in  Brethren  burying  ground,  at  German- 
town. — I.  D.  Rupp. 

105  See  Falkenstein,  The  German  Baptist  Brethren  or 
Dunkards,  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  X. 
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vation.  From  this  sect  there  have  been  several 
seceders,  one  of  whom  devoted  himself  to  perpetual 
celibacy.100  They  have  exhibited  for  many  years,  a 
curious  spectacle  of  pious  mortification,  at  a  village 
called  Ephrata,107  in  Lancaster  County.  They  are 
at  present  reduced  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  members. 
The  Separatists  who  likewise  dissented  from  the 
Dunkers,  reject  the  ordinance  of  baptism  and  the 
sacrament;  and  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Friends, 
concerning  the  internal  revelation  of  the  gospel. 
They  hold,  with  the  Dunkers,  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal salvation.108  The  singular  piety,  and  ex- 
emplary morality  of  these  sects,109  have  been  urged, 
by  the  advocates  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind, 
as  a  proof  that  the  belief  of  that  doctrine  is  not 
so  unfriendly  to  morals,  and  the  order  of  society,  as 
has  been  supposed.  The  Dunkers  and  Separatists 
agree  in  taking  no  interest  upon  money,  and  in  not 
applying  to  law  to  recover  their  debts. 

The  German  Moravians  are  a  numerous  and 
respectable  body  of  christians  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
their  village  of  Bethlehem,  there  are  two  large 
stone  buildings,  in  which  the  different  sexes  are 
educated  in  habits  of  industry  in  useful  manufac- 

106  Conrad  Beissel. 

107  For  the  Community  at  Ephrata,  and  many  others  of  the  early 
religionists,  see  Sachse,  The  German  Sectarians  of  Pennsylvania, 
1708-1742,  two  volumes,  Philadelphia,  1899. 

108  This  last  clause  must  be  received  cum  grano  salis. — I.  D. 
Rupp. 

109  See  Sachse,  The  German  Sectarians. 
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tures.  The  sisters  (for  by  that  epithet  the  women 
are  called)  all  sleep  in  two  large  and  neat  apart- 
ments. Two  of  them  watch  over  the  rest,  in  turns, 
every  night,  to  afford  relief  from  the  sudden  indis- 
positions which  sometimes  occur,  in  the  most 
healthy  persons,  in  the  hours  of  sleep.  It  is  im- 
possible to  record  this  fact,  without  pausing  a 
moment  to  do  homage  to  that  religion,  which  pro- 
duces so  much  union  and  kindness  in  human  souls. 
The  number  of  women,  who  belong  to  this  sequest- 
ered female  society,  amounts  sometimes  to  120,  and 
seldom  to  less  than  100.  It  is  remarkable  that 
notwithstanding  they  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  sit 
constantly  in  close  stove  rooms  in  winter,  that  not 
more  than  one  of  them,  upon  an  average,  dies  in  a 
year.  The  disease  which  generally  produces  this 
annual  death,  is  the  consumption.  The  conditions 
and  ages  of  the  women  of  the  village,  as  well  as  of 
the  society  that  has  been  mentioned,  are  distin- 
guished by  ribbons  of  a  peculiar  kind  which  they 
wear  on  their  caps;  the  widows,  by  white;  the 
married  women,  by  blue;  the  single  women,  above 
18  years  of  age,  by  pink;  and  those  under  that  age, 
by  a  ribbon  of  a  cinnamon  colour.  Formerly  this 
body  of  Moravians  held  all  their  property  in 
common  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  christians; 
but,  in  the  year  1760,  a  division  of  the  whole  of  it 
took  place,  except  a  tavern,110  a  tan-yard,  2000 

110  The  Old  Sun  Inn,  Reichel,  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society,  VI.,  pp.  44—74. 
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acres  of  land  near  Bethlehem,  and  5000  acres  near 
Nazareth,  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethle- 
hem. The  profits  of  these  estates  are  appropriated 
to  the  support  and  propagation  of  the  gospel. 
There  are  many  valuable  manufactures111  carried 
on  at  Bethlehem.  The  inhabitants  possess  a  gentle- 
ness in  their  manners,  which  is  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  strangers.  They  inure  their  children,  of  five 
and  six  years  old,  to  habits  of  early  industry.  By 
this  means  they  are  not  only  taught  those  kinds  of 
labour  which  are  suited  to  their  strength  and  capac- 
ity, but  are  preserved  from  many  of  the  hurtful 
vices  and  accidents  to  which  children  are  exposed.112 
The  Swingfelders  are  a  small  society.113  They 

111  See,  e.  g.,  The  Pottery  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  by 
Henry  C.  Mercer,  The  Pennsylvania-German,  April,  1901. 

112  The  Moravians,  by  reason  of  their  deep  interest  in  Penn- 
sylvania-German history,  of  the  vast  quantities  of  intelligent  and 
reliable  historical  material  contained  in  the  diaries  of  the  pastors 
of  their  congregations,  from  the  early  dates  down,  of  the  large 
store  of  historical  documents  to  be  found  in  their  archives  at 
Bethlehem,  and  because  of  their  cemeteries,  their  interests  in 
education,  and  their  quaint  and  well-preserved  historical  build- 
ings, are  among  the  most  valuable  contributors  to  researches  in 
Pennsylvania-German  history. 

113  Corpus  Schwenckfeldianorum,  Vol.  I.  Dr.  Chester  D.  Har- 
tranft,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  editor-in-chief;  Otto  Bern- 
hard  Schlutter,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary;  Rev.  E.  E.  S. 
Johnson,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  associate  editors. 
LXX.,  661  pp.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Leipzig,  1907.  The 
first  volume  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  writings  of  Caspar 
Schwenckfeld,  undertaken  by  the  Schwenckfelders  in  America. 
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A  Group  of  Pennsylvania-German  Hymn  Books  (Schwenkfeldian). 
"They  hold  the  same  principles  as  the  Friends,  but  they  differ  from  them 
in  using  psalmody  in  their  worship." 
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hold  the  same  principles  as  the  Friends,  but  they 
differ  from  them  in  using  psalmody  in  their 
worship. 

The  German  Catholics114  are  numerous  in  Phila- 
delphia and  have  several  small  chapels  in  other 
parts  of  the  state. 

There  is  an  incorporated  charitable  society  of 
Germans115  in  Philadelphia,  whose  objects  are  their 
poor  and  distressed  countrymen. 

(See  somewhat  extended  review  of  the  work  in  The  Pennsylvania- 
German  of  March,  1908,  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Gerhard,  Trenton,  N.  J.) 

114Kirlin,  Catholicity  in  Philadelphia;  Lambing,  History  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Dioceses  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny. 
See  also  Records  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  and 
the  American  Catholic  Historical  Researches. 

115  The  German  Society  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  incorporated  1764.  This  society  supplied  the 
poor,  the  sick  and  otherwise  distressed  Germans ;  ...  to  teach  and 
improve  their  poor  children,  both  in  English  and  German  lan- 
guages, reading  and  writing  thereof,  and  to  procure  for  them 
such  learning  and  education,  as  would  best  suit  their  genius  and 
capacities,  and  enable  the  proper  objects  to  receive  the  finishing 
of  their  studies  in  the  University  of  Philadelphia ;  likewise  to  erect 
a  library,  etc. 

The  officers  of  the  society,  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation 
were:  Henry  Keppele,  President;  Lewis  Weiss,  Vice-President ; 
Lewis  Farmer  and  Henry  Leuthaeuser,  Secretaries ;  Christoph 
Ludwig,  Peter  Ozeas,  Andrew  Burkhard,  John  Fritz,  Peter  Kraft 
and  Melchior  Steiner,  Overseers;  Michael  Schubert,  Treasurer; 
Henry  Kaemmerer,  Solicitor;  William  Lehman,  Deacon. — I.  D. 
Rupp. 

This  Society  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  just  unveiled  a  monu- 
ment in  City  Hall  Square  to  the  memory  of  General  Peter 
Muhlenberg. 
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There  is  likewise  a  German  society  of  labourers; 
and  journeymen  mechanics,  who  contribute  2s.  6d. 
eight  times  a  year,  towards  a  fund,  out  of  which 
they  allow  3od.  a  week  to  each  other's  families, 
when  the  head  of  it  is  unable  to  work;  and  71.10s. 
to  his  widow,  as  soon  as  he  is  taken  from  his  family 
by  death.115a 

115aThe  grandfather  of  the  present  writer  was  for  many  years 
the  secretary  of  the  Unterstuetzungs-Verein  of  the  St.  Michaels, 
Zions  and  St.  Pauls  German  Lutheran  congregations,  Philadelphia, 
conducted  on  somewhat  similar  principles. 


CULTURE  AND  PROSPERITY. 

-TTHE  Germans  of  Pennsyl- 
-  vania,  including  all  the 
sects  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, compose  nearly  one 
third  part116  of  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  the  state. 

The  intercourse  of  the  Ger- 
mans with  each  other,  is  kept 
up  chiefly  in  their  own  lan- 
guage;117 but  most  of  their  men,  who  visit  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  trading  or  country  towns  of  the  state, 
speak  the  English  language.    A  certain  number  of 

110  See  other  estimates  in  The  Introduction  to  this  "  Account." 

117  This  is  still  the  case  in  1910,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  Dr.  Rush  wrote  his  "  Account."  The  hearty,  personal, 
simple,  unconventional  character  of  the  German  language,  and 
particularly  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  dialect,  causes  it  to 
retain  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and,  although  the 
dialect  is  dying  out,  German  services  are  well  attended  in  many 
churches  in  the  country,  and  the  German  Scripture  and  German 
sermon  are  preferred  because  of  the  simplicity  and  superior  heart 
power  of  Luther's  translation  to  the  more  abstract  language  of 
the  English  version,  by  those  who  are  masters  of  both  tongues, 
but  who  were  brought  up  by  German  parents. 

104 
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the  laws  of  the  state  are  now  printed  in  German,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  of  them  who  cannot  read  English. 
A  large  number  of  German  newspapers118  are  like- 
wise circulated  through  the  state,  through  which 
knowledge  and  intelligence  have  been  conveyed, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  government.  There 
is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  German,  of  either  sex, 
in  Pennsylvania,  that  cannot  read;  but  many  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  German  farmers  cannot 
write.  The  present  state  of  society  among  them 
renders  this  accomplishment  of  little  consequence 
to  their  improvement  or  happiness. 

If  it  were  possible  to  determine  the  amount  of 
all  the  property  brought  into  Pennsylvania  by  the 
present  German  inhabitants  of  the  state,  and  their 
ancestors,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  present 
amount  of  their  property,  the  contrast  would  form 
such  a  monument  of  human  industry  and  economy 
as  has  seldom  been  contemplated  in  any  age  or 
country.118* 

118  Philadelphia  still  supports  German  newspapers,  but  the  real 
Pennsylvania-German  newspapers  of  the  inland  cities  and  towns 
have  died  out.  In  the  city  of  the  writer,  its  line  of  German 
weeklies,  after  a  continuous  existence  of  over  a  century,  ceased 
less  than  three  years  ago.  The  free  rural  delivery  which  brings 
the  daily  paper  of  the  metropolis  to  the  farmer's  home  every 
twenty-four  hours  is  one  of  the  potent  causes  of  this  decline. 

118a  "  rj)r.  Rush  says  the  Pennsylvania  farms  produced  millions 
of  dollars,  which  after  1780  made  possible  the  foundation  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America  (chartered  1 78 1 ) ." — Faust,  The  Ger- 
man Element  in  the  United  States,  L,  p.  139. 


106  The  Pennsylvania-German  Society. 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  was  an  ancient 
prophecy  which  foretold,  that  "  God  would  bless 
the  Germans  in  foreign  countries."  This  predic- 
tion has  been  faithfully  verified  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  enjoy  here  every  blessing  that  liberty,  tolera- 
tion, independence,  affluence,  virtue  and  reputation, 
can  confer  upon  them. 

How  different  is  their  situation  here;  from  what 
it  was  in  Germany!  Could  the  subjects  of  the 
princes  of  Germany,  who  now  groan  away  their 
lives  in  slavery  and  unprofitable  labour,  view  from 
an  eminence,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  German 
settlements  of  Stratsburg,  or  Manheim  in  Lancas- 
ter119 county,  or  of  Lebanon  or  Bethlehem120  in  the 
counties  of  Dauphin  and  Northampton;  could  they 
be  accompanied  on  this  eminence,  by  a  venerable 
German  farmer,  and  be  told  by  him  that  many  of 
those  extensive  fields  of  grain,  full-fed  herds,  lux- 
uriant meadows,  orchards,  promising  loads  of  fruit, 
together  with  the  spacious  barns — and  commodious 
stone-dwelling  houses,  which  compose  the  prospects 
that  have  been  mentioned,  were  all  the  product  of 
the  labour  of  a  single  family,  and  of  one  genera- 

119  See  Proceedings  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society. 

120  See  Proceedings  of  the  Lebanon  County  Historical  Society ; 
also  Schmauk,  Old  Salem  in  Lebanon,  a  History  of  the  Con- 
gregation and  Town,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  1898;  Croll,  Ancient  and 
Historic  Landmarks  of  the  Lebanon  Valley,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1895.  For  Dauphin  County  see  Egle,  History  of  the  Counties 
of  Dauphin  and  Lebanon,  Philadelphia,  1883.  For  Bethlehem, 
see  work  by  Bishop  Levering  referred  to  above. 
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tion;  and  that  they  were  all  secured  to  the  owners 
of  them  by  certain  laws;  I  am  persuaded,  that  no 
chains  would  be  able  to  detain  them  from  sharing 
in  the  freedom  of  their  Pennsylvania  friends  and 
former  fellow-subjects.  "  We  will  assert  our 
dignity — (would  be  their  language)  we  will  be 
men — we  will  be  free — we  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
our  own  labours — we  will  no  longer  be  bought  and 
sold  to  fight  battles121 — in  which  we  have  neither 
interest  nor  resentment — we  will  inherit  a  portion 
of  that  blessing  which  God  has  promised  to  the 
Germans  in  foreign  countries — we  will  be  Pennsyl- 
vanians." 

I  shall  conclude  this  account  of  the  manners  of 

121  Germans  had  been  sold  by  their  lords  to  England,  to  fight 
battles  in  which  they  had  no  interest,  at  several  periods — 1702, 
1726,  1743,  1745.  In  the  prosopopaia:  "we  will  no  longer  be 
bought  and  sold"  are  personated  collectively  Germans,  called 
Huelfs  truppen,  subsidiary-troops,  sold  by  several  German  dukes, 
landgraves,  margraves,  to  the  King  of  England,  1776— 1783,  to 
wage  an  exterminating  war  against  the  American  colonies.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  sold  5,733;  the  Prince  of  Hanau,  2,422;  the 
Margrave  of  Anspach,  1,644;  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  1,225;  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  1,1 60;  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
1,200;  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  796;  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenberg,  1,200 — besides  others.  The  aggregate  number 
of  these  Germans  that  perished  in  battle,  exceeded  upwards  of 
eleven  thousand. 

The  sale  of  these  subjects  was  a  profitable  business  to  their 
humane  lords.  The  sum  total  paid  by  His  Britannic  Majesty 
to  the  several  princes  and  dukes,  was  $8,100,000. — I.  D.  Rupp. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  kings  of  England  at  this  time 
were  themselves  German  princes. 
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the  German  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  by  re- 
marking that  if  I  have  failed  in  doing  them 
justice,122  it  has  not  been  the  fault  of  my  subject. 
The  German  character  once  employed  the  pen  of 
the  first  historians  of  antiquity.  I  mean  the  elegant 
and  enlightened  Tacitus.123  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  retain  in  a  great 
degree  all  the  virtues, 123a  which  this  author  as- 
cribes to  their  ancestors  in  his  treatise  "  de  moribus 

122  If  all  other  writers  on  the  subject,  including  many  later 
ones,  had  done  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  anything  like  the  sub- 
stantial justice  which  has  been  accorded  them  by  the  keen  ob- 
servation and  clear  judgment  of  the  author  of  this  "  Account," 
their  position  in  American  literature  to-day  would  be  different 
from  what  it  actually  is. 

123  Dr.  Rush  was  a  keen  observer,  and  possessed  a  judicial  mind. 
He  noticed  that  the  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania  was  largely  due  to 
the  Pennsylvania-Germans  and  began  to  examine  into  the  causes 
of  their  success.  He  seems  consciously  to  have  imitated  the  example 
of  the  historian  Tacitus,  who  described  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  holding  them  up  as  an 
example  for  his  own  people. — Faust,  The  German  Element  in 
the  United  States,  1909,  p.  130. 

123a  While  a  Pennsylvania-German  reared  to  the  high  qualities 
of  his  ancestral  stock  does  deserve  the  encomium  here  given,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  degenerate  Pennsylvania-German  is  perhaps 
the  worst  of  all  the  specimens  of  a  ruined  humanity.  Boldness, 
rudeness,  vulgarity,  coarse  sensuality,  idleness,  utter  disregard  of 
financial  responsibility,  and,  in  general,  the  lack  of  even  those 
outer  forms  of  culture  which  serve  as  a  restraint  in  the  public 
eye,  frequently  mark  a  degenerate  and  abandoned  Pennsylvania 
stock,  such  as  are  to  be  found  on  the  streets  of  our  inland  towns. 
Several  of  the  most  flourishing  of  these  inland  cities,  and  numerous 
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Germanorum." — They  inherit  their  integrity — fi- 
delity— and  chastity124— but  Christianity  has  ban- 
ished from  them,  their  drunkenness,  idleness,  and 
love  of  military  glory.  There  is  a  singular  trait  in 
the  features  of  the  German  character  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  shews  how  long  the  most  trifling  cus- 
toms may  exist  among  a  people  who  have  not  been 
mixed  with  other  nations.  Tacitus  describes  the 
manner  in  which  the  ancient  Germans  build  their 
villages  in  the  following  words.  "  Suam  quisque 
domum  spatiis  circumdat  sive  adversus  casus  ignis 
remedium,  sive  inscitia  edificandi."124a  Many  of  the 
German  villages  in  Pennsylvania  are  constructed 
in  the  same  manner.  The  small  houses  are  com- 
posed of  a  mixture,  of  wood,  brick  and  clay,  neatly 
united  together.  The  large  houses  built  of  stone, 
and  many  of  them  after  the  English  fashion.  Very 
few  of  the  houses  in  Germantown  are  connected 
together.  Where  the  Germans  connect  their  houses 
in  their  villages,  they  appear  to  have  deviated  from 
one  of  the  customs  they  imported  from  Germany. 

smaller  manufacturing  hamlets  have  become  notorious  because  of 
the  depraved  life  and  wickedness  which  has  been  engrafted  on 
parts  of  the  originally  noble  and  substantial  Pennsylvania-German 
stock. 

124  Severe  illic  matrimonia:  nec  ullam  morem  partem  magis 
laudaveris:  The  matrimonial  bond  is  strict  and  severe  among 
them ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  their  manners  more  commendable 
than  this. — I.  D.  Rupp. 

1243  Each  man  leaves  a  space  between  his  house,  and  those  of  his 
neighbors,  either  to  avoid  the  danger  from  fire,  or  from  unskil- 
fulness  in  architecture. 


The  Conclusion. 


German 
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/TITIZENS  of  the  United 
^  States  learn  from  the 
<f  account  that  has  been  given 
of  the  German  inhabitants 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  prize 
knowledge  and  industry  in 
agriculture125  and  manufac- 
tures,126 as  the  basis  of  do- 
mestic happiness  and  na- 
tional prosperity. 


125  These  words  of  Dr.  Rush  sound  very  much  like  the  most 
modern  utterances  of  James  J.  Hill,  the  western  railroad  king,  on 
agriculture. 

126  Little  did  Dr.  Rush  dream  that  the  Keystone  State,  as  it  has 
been  now  called,  would  become  the  great  manufacturing  state  of 
the  Union.  Although  the  first  iron  furnace  in  Pittsburg  was 
built  in  1792  by  George  Anshutz,  pig  iron  was  not  again  made 
in  Pittsburg  until  1859,  ar>d  the  whole  manufacturing  develop- 
ment of  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  the  corresponding  de- 
velopment to  be  found  in  such  eastern  parts  of  the  state  as  Bethle- 
hem, are  quite  recent  in  their  growth;  while  the  problem  of 
immigration  has  shifted  from  that  of  the  Germanic,  to  that  of  the 
Slav  and  the  Romance  nations. 
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LEGISLATORS  of  the  United  States,  learn  from  the 
wealth  and  independence  of  the  German  inhabitants 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  encourage  by  your  example,  and 
laws,  the  republican  virtues  of  industry  and  econ- 
omy. They  are  the  only  pillars  which  can  support 
the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States.127 

The  Pennsylvania-German  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

127  In  note  78  we  have  stated  that  Dr.  Rush  does  not  directly 
mention  the  valuable  services  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  may  not  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  stir 
up  old  memories  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  he  was  writing, 
as  this  would  interfere  with  his  commendation  of  the  Germans  to 
a  portion  of  the  English  in  Pennsylvania.  His  own  memories  and 
sufferings  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  may  have  deterred  him 
from  alluding  to  it,  and  the  period  in  which  he  was  now  writing 
was  that  in  which  the  thought  of  reconstruction,  and  not  of  war- 
fare was  uppermost,  and  he  therefore  emphasizes  the  virtues  of  the 
Germans  with  reference  to  this  first  constitutional  period.  But 
we  have  deemed  it  proper,  especially  since  brief  summaries  of  the 
service  of  German  eastern  Pennsylvania  to  the  Revolution  are  not 
so  accessible,  to  present  a  note  on  that  subject: 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  almost  the  entire  frontier  from 
Maine  to  Georgia  was  occupied  by  the  German  immigrants  and 
their  descendants.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  estimated 
by  some  at  110,000  souls,  were  located  in  Pennsylvania.  The  same 
estimate  sets  the  Germans  in  New  York  at  25,000,  in  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  at  25,000,  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  at  20,500, 
in  New  Jersey  at  15,000,  in  South  Carolina  at  15,000,  in  North 
Carolina  at  8,000,  in  Georgia  at  5,000,  and  in  New  England  at 
1,500.  The  Pennsylvania-German  riflemen,  the  best  marksmen  in 
the  American  army,  and  the  terror  of  the  British,  were  a  powerful 
factor,  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  in  the  defense  of  New  York,  and 
saved  the  army  of  Washington  from  annihilation  in  the  battle  of 
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LEGISLATORS  of  Pennsylvania, — learn  from  the 
history  of  your  German  fellow  citizens  that  you 

Long  Island.  As  Captain  H.  M.  M.  Richards  says,  "  They 
turned  the  tide  at  Saratoga  by  their  sharp  shooting,  they  were 
Morgan's  reliance  at  Cowpens."  (See  Heck  man,  The  Battle 
of  Long  Island,  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society, 
III.;  Heller,  Gun  Makers  of  Old  Northampton,  Proceedings  of 
the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  XVII.;  Richards,  The  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans in  the  Revolutionary  War,  Proceedings  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society,  XVII.) 

The  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  formed  a  solid  background  for 
the  whole  war.  Their  farms  were  the  granary  of  the  colonies. 
Their  leaders  were  patriots  in  word  and  deed.  Rev.  Michael 
Schlatter  was  the  chaplain  of  a  regiment  during  the  Revolution. 
Rev.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  through  his  sons  and  through 
his  congregation,  fostered  the  cause  of  independence.  Such  repre- 
sentative men  as  Ludwick,  Schlosser,  Engel,  Hillegas,  Hubley, 
Barge,  Rosz,  Ferree,  Slough,  Erwin,  Schultz,  Potts,  Kiichlein, 
Arndt,  Weitzel,  Hasenclever,  Melcher,  Wagner,  Graf,  Kuhn, 
Eichelberger,  Smeiser,  Levan,  and  Gehr,  met  as  early  as  1774  in 
Philadelphia  to  support  the  position  taken  by  Massachusetts;  and 
in  the  middle  of  June  sent  offers  of  men  and  money  to  Boston. 

In  1775  the  vestries  of  the  German  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  in  Philadelphia  issued  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages  for  the 
Germans  of  New  York  and  North  Carolina,  in  which  they  set 
forth  the  fact  that  the  Germans  in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  had 
formed  militia  companies  together  with  a  select  corps  of  sharp- 
shooters, while  those  unable  to  do  military  service  were  willing  to 
furnish  contributions.  This  broadside  was  an  earnest  appeal  to 
the  Germans  in  other  colonies  for  armed  resistance  against  the 
English  government.  Bancroft  {History  of  the  United  States  of 
America  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent,  IV.,  p.  318)  says: 
"  In  the  valley  of  the  Blue  Ridge  the  German  congregations,  quick- 
ened by  the  preaching  of  Muhlenberg,  were  eager  to  take  up  arms." 
The  German  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  active  in  the  cause. 
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possess  an  inexhaustible  treasure  in  the  bosom  of 
the  state,  in  their  manners  and  arts.     Continue  to 

On  June  14,  1775,  three  days  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  a  day  before  the  appointment  of  Washington  as  commander-in- 
chief,  Congress  authorized  the  raising  of  six  companies  of  expert 
riflemen  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  Maryland,  and  two  in  Virginia. 
On  June  22d,  Pennsylvania  was  directed  to  raise  two  more  com- 
panies. The  first  company  to  go  from  Pennsylvania  to  Boston  was 
Captain  Nagle's  Pennsylvania-Germans  from  Berks  County. 
These  Reading  riflemen  had  marched  to  Boston  by  July  1 8th, 
thirty-four,  days  after  Congress  had  authorized  the  formation  of 
the  battalion.  In  less  than  another  month  the  power  of  their 
rifles  and  the  accuracy  of  their  aim  were  known  to  both  the  British 
and  the  American  forces,  neither  of  whom  had  seen  a  rifle  before. 

At  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  Colonel  Miles  with  his  Pennsyl- 
vania Rifle  Regiment  formed  the  extreme  left,  with  Colonel  Atlee's 
Pennsylvania  Musketry  Battalion  on  the  right  center,  and  Lutz's 
Battalion  supporting  them.  The  Germans  were  barely  of  5,000, 
with  the  British  of  20,000  against  them.  These  riflemen,  with  the 
enemy  on  front,  in  the  flank,  and  in  the  rear,  died  to  save  the 
American  army.  Colonel  Kiichlein's  company  from  Easton  went 
into  battle  with  less  than  a  hundred  men,  and  came  out  with 
seventy-one  of  them  dead.  Thompson's  Rifle  Battalion  was  one 
of  the  finest  organizations  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  was 
Pennsylvania-German,  largely  from  Lancaster  and  York  counties. 
Two-thirds  of  Morgan's  "  Virginians,"  a  picked  corps  of  rifle 
sharpshooters,  were  Pennsylvanians,  and  a  large  part  of  them 
Pennsylvania-Germans.  With  von  Ottendorff's  corps  and  Schott's 
dragoons,  and  Pulaski's  Legion,  they  did  gallant  service  in  the 
south  and  at  Yorktown.  Pulaski's  Legion  carried  an  embroidered 
crimson  standard  made  by  the  Moravian  single  sisters  of  Bethlehem. 

When  it  was  suspected  that  there  were  Tories  in  the  body- 
guard of  Washington,  its  personnel  was  changed,  and  the  leaders 
turned  to  the  trusty  Germans,  of  whom  it  was  now  made  up.  Van 
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patronize  their  newly  established  seminary  of  learn- 

Heer's  independent  Troop  of  Horse,  recruited  chiefly  in  Berks  and 
Lancaster  counties,  was  composed  entirely  of  Germans,  who  entered 
the  war  in  the  spring  of  1778,  and  were  honorably  discharged  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  Twelve  of  them,  who  had  served  longer  than 
any  other  American  soldiers,  escorted  Washington  to  his  home  at 
Mount  Vernon  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Hundreds  of  German 
soldiers  served  in  the  continental  regiments  1  to  13  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  First  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  commanded  by  Colonel 
John  Philip  de  Haas,  a  Pennsylvania-German  from  Lebanon,  took 
part  in  the  Canada  expedition  of  General  Arnold.  The  Second 
Pennsylvania  Battalion  was  almost  entirely  Pennsylvania-German 
and  also  went  to  Canada,  in  part  under  the  leadership  of  Colonels 
Wayne  and  Allen.  The  Third  and  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Battalions 
were  largely  Pennsylvania-German.  Miles'  Rifle  Regiment  was 
made  up  of  Pennsylvania-Germans. 

John  Peter  Muhlenberg  was  the  right  hand  man  of  Baron 
Steuben,  in  Virginia,  in  creating  an  army,  and  won  distinction  at 
the  battles  of  Charleston,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  Monmouth, 
Stony  Point  and  Yorktown.  His  regiment  was  always  better  filled 
than  others.  At  the  Brandywine,  his  brigade  covered  the  retreat 
of  the  American  army  and  prevented  its  annihilation  by  Cornwallis. 
At  Germantown  it  divided  the  wing  of  the  enemy  in  a  brilliant 
bayonet  attack.  Steuben's  influence,  by  which  he  transformed  the 
Revolutionary  Army  into  a  well  disciplined  body,  was  altogether 
German.  His  brigade  was  at  least  one-half  German,  and  was  in 
the  trenches  at  Yorktown,  when  the  first  overtures  of  peace  came 
from  Cornwallis.  The  Continental  Army  contained  many  Penn- 
sylvania-German officers,  among  whom  were  General  Daniel 
Hiester,  Colonel  Frederick  Antes,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jacob  Reed, 
Captain  John  Hiester,  Captain  John  Arndt,  Colonel  Peter  Kiich- 
lein,  Colonel  Philip  Greenawalt,  Colonel  Nicholas  Hausegger  and 
many  others.  David  Ziegler,  of  Lancaster,  as  the  adjutant  of  the 
second  Pennsylvania  regiment  to  enlist  for  the  war  under  Wash- 
ington, became  the  senior  captain  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Conti- 
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ing  and  spare  no  expense128  in  supporting  their 
public  free-schools.  The  vices  which  follow  the 
want  of  religious  instruction,129  among  the  children 

nental  Regiment.  Daniel  Hiester,  of  Reading,  had  four  sons,  all 
of  whom  entered  the  army  as  officers.  Joseph  Hiester  became 
brigadier  general  on  Washington's  recommendation.  Among  the 
German  officers  that  fell  were  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kuchlein,  Piper, 
and  Lutz.  (See  H.  M.  M.  Richards,  The  Pennsylvania-German 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society,  XVII.;  Rosengarten,  German  Soldiers  in  the  War  of 
the  United  States,  Philadelphia,  1 890;  Faust,  The  German  Ele- 
ment in  the  United  States,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1909.) 

128  Pennsylvania  appropriates  annually  five  million  dollars  for 
the  cause  of  education.  The  state  system  of  education,  from  its 
introduction  under  the  German  governors,  and  from  the  days  of 
Higbee  and  Wickersham  down  to  the  present  moment,  except  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  in  control  of  Pennsylvania-German 
educators.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
State,  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Martin  Brumbaugh,  are  both  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans. 

129  As  we  have  seen,  Dr.  Rush  was  deeply  interested  in  public- 
education,  especially  in  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  and  he 
found  a  man  after  his  own  heart  in  the  person  of  the  German 
Christopher  Ludwick.  Ludwick  devised  the  bulk  of  his  estate  for 
the  public  education  of  the  poor,  and  there  are  certain  indications 
from  which  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  this  disposition  was 
suggested  to  him  by  Dr.  Rush,  or  that  Dr.  Rush,  at  least,  aided 
him  in  putting  his  desire  into  proper  form.  In  his  account  of  the 
life  of  Ludwick,  Rush  devotes  much  space  to  recounting  the  terms 
of  this  legacy  as  follows: 

"  The  same  just  and  charitable  disposition  which  governed  his 
actions  in  life,  manifested  itself  in  an  eminent  degree  in  his  will ; 
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of  poor  people,  lay  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
jails,  and  places  of  public  punishment  in  the  state. 

in  which  after  bequeathing  various  family  legacies,  he  gives  five 
hundred  pounds,  in  equal  shares,  to  the  German  Reformed  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  to  the  German  Society,  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Beggarstown,  to  be 
employed  in  educating  poor  children.  To  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, he  gives  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  relief  of  poor  patients, 
and  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be 
laid  out  in  fire  wood  for  the  use  of  the  poor  in  Philadelphia. 
The  residue  of  his  estate  is  then  disposed  of  by  the  following 
bequest,  viz. : 

"  '  Item.  As  I  have,  ever  since  I  arrived  to  the  years  of  dis- 
cretion, seen  the  benefit  and  advantage  that  arise  to  the  com- 
munity by  the  education  and  instruction  of  poor  children,  and 
have  earnestly  desired  that  an  institution  could  be  established  in 
this  city  or  liberties,  for  the  education  of  poor  children  of  all 
denominations  gratis,  without  any  exception  to  country,  extraction 
or  religious  principles  of  their  friends  or  parents ;  and  as  the 
residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate  will,  in  my  opinion,  amount 
to  upwards  of  three  thousand  pounds  specie,  I  am  willing  that  the 
same  shall  be  my  mite  or  contribution  towards  such  institution, 
and  flatter  myself  that  many  others  will  add  and  contribute  to 
the  fund  for  so  laudable  a  purpose.  And  therefore  I  do  will, 
devise,  and  direct  that  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my 
estate,  real  and  personal,  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  not  herein- 
before otherwise  disposed  of,  shall  be  appropriated  as  and  towards 
a  fund,  for  the  schooling  and  educating  gratis,  of  poor  children 
of  all  denominations,  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia, 
without  any  exception  to  the  country,  extraction,  or  religious 
principles  of  their  parents  or  friends;  and  for  that  purpose  shall 
be  vested  by  my  executors,  or  the  survivers  or  surviver  of  them, 
or  the  executor  of  such  surviver,  in  the  public  funds,  or  placed 
out  at  interest  on  good  and  sufficient  land  security,  or  in  the 
purchase  of  well-secured  ground  rents,  and  the  annual  interest  and 
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Do  not  contend  with  their  prejudices  in  favour  of 
their  language.     It  will  be  the  channel  through 

income  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  used  and  applied  by  them  my 
said  executors  and  the  survivers  or  surviver  of  them,  and  in 
case  of  all  their  deaths,  then  by  the  Guardians  or  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  in  the  said  city  or  liberties  for  the  time  being,  and  their 
successors,  for  the  sole  use  and  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense 
of  schooling  and  educating  of  such  poor  children  of  the  said 
city  or  liberties,  whose  parents  or  friends  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  the  same,  without  any  exception  as  above  mentioned,  until  an 
institution  and  free  school  on  the  liberal  principles  as  herein 
above  mentioned,  shall  be  established  and  incorporated  in  the 
said  city  or  liberties,  when  all  the  said  residue  and  remainder  of 
my  estate,  whether  in  stock,  mortgages  or  ground  rents,  and 
otherwise,  shall  vest  in  and  be  added  to  the  fund  of  such 
charitable  institution  and  free  school,  for  the  use  and  purpose  of 
educating  poor  children  as  above  mentioned  forever.' 

"  If  before  the  lapse  of  five  years,  such  a  school  should  not  be 
established,  he  orders  the  said  residue  of  his  estate,  to  be  divided 
in  unequal  shares  among  the  German  Lutheran,  the  German  Re- 
formed, the  English  Episcopal,  the  First  and  Second  Presbyterian, 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  African  Churches,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  employed  by  them,  exclusively  in  edu- 
cating poor  children." — Rush,  Life  of  Christopher  Ludwick, 
pp.  23-26. 

Dr.  Rush  regarded  Ludwick  himself  as  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  benefit  of  free  schools.  He  says:  "  Without  the  advantages  Mr. 
Ludwick  derived  from  one  of  them,  he  might  have  passed  through 
life  in  obscurity,  or  ended  his  days  prematurely,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  vices  which  are  the  results  of  a  defect  of  education.  It 
was  from  a  grateful  sense  of  the  usefulness  of  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  in  a  free  school,  that  he  took  so  much  pains  during  his 
life,  and  in  his  will,  to  render  that  degree  of  knowledge  more 
general,  by  educating  the  children  of  the  poor  people." — Rush, 
Life  of  Christopher  Ludwick,  pp.  27,  28. 
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which  the  knowledge  and  discoveries  of  one  of  the 
wisest  nations  in  Europe,  may  be  conveyed  into  our 
country.130  In  proportion  as  they  are  instructed 
and  enlightened  in  their  own  language,  they  will 
become  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  United 
States.  Invite  them  to  share  in  the  power  and 
offices  of  government;131  it  will  be  the  means  of 

"  He  died  in  June  1801,  leaving  his  residuary  estate,  estimated 
then  at  eight  thousand  dollars,  to  the  association  which  should 
be  first  incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  gratis,  poor 
children  in  the  city  or  liberties  of  Philadelphia,  without  any  ex- 
ception to  the  country,  extraction  or  religion  of  their  parents  or 
friends.  The  magnitude  of  the  bequest  excited  a  desire  in  the 
then  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  become  the 
managers  of  this  fund,  and  they  of  course  became  competitors  with 
the  society,  in  the  endeavour  to  be  first  to  obtain  a  charter." — 
Rush,  Life  of  Christopher  Ludwick,  pp.  36,  37. 

130  A  prophecy  which  has  been  most  remarkably  fulfilled,  e.  g., 
by  the  writings  of  Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard. 

See  Hinsdale,Noto  on  the  History  of  Foreign  Influence  upon 
Education  in  the  United  States,  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  1 897-1 898,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  604-607,  and  Learned,  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Bechstein  Library  in  Philadelphia,  March  21,  1896. 

131  The  German  Governors  of  Pennsylvania. 

Here,  again,  the  prophetic  exhortation  of  Dr.  Rush  has  been 
most  remarkably  fulfilled:  "Politically  the  Germans  long  took 
an  important  part  in  Pennsylvania,  all  the  governors  of  the 
State  from  1808  to  1838  with  one  exception  being  of  German 
origin." — Barr  Ferree,  Pennsylvania:  A  Primer,  1904,  p.  102. 
The  first  German  governor,  Snyder,  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1789,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  ten  years,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  last 
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producing  an  union  in  principle  and  conduct  be- 
tween them,  and  those  of  their  enlightened  fellow 
citizens  who  are  descended  from  other  nations. 
Above  all,  cherish  with  peculiar  tenderness,  those 
sects  among  them  who  hold  war  to  be  unlawful. — 
Relieve  them  from  the  oppression  of  absurd  and 
unnecessary  militia  laws.  Protect  them  as  the 
repositories  of  a  truth  of  the  gospel,  which  has  ex- 
isted in  every  age  of  the  church,  and  which  must 
spread  hereafter  over  every  part  of  the  world. 

six  years  of  his  congressional  life.  His  gubernatorial  administra- 
tion covered  the  period  of  the  War  of  18 12.  Governor  Hiester 
had  a  brilliant  Revolutionary  record,  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention to  Ratify  the  National  Constitution,  and  represented 
Berks  District  in  Congress  for  fourteen  years.  His  term  began 
in  1820.  Governor  John  Andrew  Schultze  was  a  German 
Lutheran  clergyman,  born  in  Berks  County,  and  represented 
Lebanon  and  Dauphin  counties  in  the  State  Senate.  He  was 
elected  Governor  by  the  largest  proportionate  popular  majority 
ever  given  a  gubernatorial  candidate  in  the  State.  He  filled  two 
terms.  Governor  Wolf  was  a  German  of  Easton,  and  a  member 
of  Congress.  Under  him  the  common  school  system  was  estab- 
lished throughout  the  state.  Governor  Ritner  was  the  son  of 
an  Alsatian  immigrant,  practically  without  any  schooling.  He 
was  Speaker  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  put  the  common  school 
law  into  practical  operation.  Governor  Porter  was  born  in 
Montgomery  County  and  was  chosen  for  two  terms.  Governor 
Schunk,  born  at  the  Trappe,  was  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  His  administration  included  the  Mexican  War. 
The  colonial  records  in  the  Pennsylvania  archives  were  begun 
during  his  administration.  Governor  Bigler,  Governor  Hart- 
ranft,  Governor  Beaver,  and  Governor  Pennypacker  were  all  of 
the  blood  of  whom  Dr.  Rush  said,  "  Invite  them  to  share  in  the 
offices  of  government." 
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The  opinions  respecting  the  commerce  and  slav- 
ery of  the  Africans,  which  have  nearly  produced  a 
revolution  in  their  favour,  in  some  of  the  European 
governments,  were  transplanted  from  a  sect  of  chris- 
tians in  Pennsylvania.132  Perhaps  those  German 
Sects  of  christians  among  us,  who  refuse  to  bear 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  human  blood, 
may  be  preserved  by  divine  providence,  as  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  which  shall  gradually  embrace 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  a  perpetual  treaty 
of  friendship  and  peace.133 

132  In  March,  1780,  the  first  abolition  act  passed  in  America 
was  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly.  It  provided  a  grad- 
ual decrease  which  reduced  the  numbers  from  four  thousand  slaves 
at  that  date  to  two  hundred  in  1820.  In  1794  a  convention  of 
abolition  societies  was  held  in  Philadelphia.  The  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso was  offered  by  a  Pennsylvanian  in  1846  and  declared  that 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any 
new  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States.  Barr  Ferree  de- 
clares that  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  "  shows  a  more  consistent 
and  longer  sustained  condemnation  of  slavery  than  does  that  of 
any  other  state."  Abraham  Lincoln  himself  was  the  descendant 
of  a  Pennsylvania  immigrant  who  lived  in  Berks  County,  so  that 
Dr.  Rush's  own  views  and  efforts  in  this  direction  were  wonder- 
fully fulfilled  by  the  State  whose  legislators  he  is  here  addressing. 

133  "vyjrfuii  the  last  ten  years,  the  closing  desire  of  Dr.  Rush, 
in  connection  with  his  account  of  the  qualities  of  men  of  German 
blood,  viz.,  that  there  may  be  "  a  circle,  which  shall  gradually 
embrace  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  a  perpetual  treaty  of 
friendship  and  peace,"  has  been  making  some  progress  toward 
fulfillment.  The  establishment  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  the 
Hague  in  1899,  at  first  deemed  so  visionary  (see  The  Peace 
Conference  at  the  Hague  and  its  Bearing  on  International  Law 
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and  Abolition,  by  Frederick  W.  Hoi  Is,  D.D.,  C.  L.  Macmillan, 
New  York,  1900)  has  at  least  become  a  matter  of  history,  and 
the  words  of  its  first  President  M.  de  Staal,  have  impressed  them- 
selves upon  many  rulers:  "The  nations  have  a  great  need  for 
peace,  and  we  owe  it  to  humanity — we  owe  it  to  the  governments 
which  have  given  us  their  powers  and  who  are  responsible  for  the 
good  of  their  peoples — we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  accomplish  a 
useful  work  in  finding  the  method  of  employing  some  of  the  means 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  peace.  It  is  to  this  high  labor  that 
we  must  concentrate  our  efforts — sustained  by  the  conviction  that 
we  are  laboring  for  the  good  of  all  humanity,  according  to  the 
way  which  preceding  generations  have  foreseen." — Hoi  Is,  pp. 
61,  62. 

One  of  the  leading  members  of  this  conference  from  America, 
and  the  author  who  has  given  us  the  story  of  its  workings  in  print, 
the  particular  friend  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  the  son  of  a 
German  clergyman  in  Pennsylvania.  And  now  that  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  of  the  German  Emperor,  which  seems  to  be 
that  of  ultimate  peace,  on  a  basis  of  righteousness,  has  just  been 
made  prominent  throughout  Europe,  and  Mr.  Taft's  Pennsylvania 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Knox,  has  declared  it  as  his  view  that 
the  era  of  universal  international  arbitration  will  be  at  hand 
before  many  years  have  elapsed,  the  thought  of  Dr.  Rush,  after 
coursing  its  way  through  blood,  shed  by  our  nation,  righteously 
and  unrighteously,  for  over  a  century,  proves  itself  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant aspiration  of  leading  American  public  minds  of  the 
Twentieth  Century. 
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Dreams,  27 
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Fame  of  Dr.  Rush,  9 
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62 
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58 
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Germans,  51,  52 

Menonists,  96 

Moravians,  96,  98 
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Finley,  10 

Bryan,  13 

Fiske,  38 
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Francke,  50 

Campanius,  48 

Franklin,  9,  11,  20,  37,  42,  46,  84,  91 

Campbell,  82 
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Carlyle,  38 

Gehr,  112 

Charlemagne,  63 

Gerhard,  102 

Clymer,  11 

Gibbons,  44 

Cobb,  41,  43 

Gilpin,  5 

Coleridge,  38 

Goldsmith,  9 

Cornwallis,  114 

Good,  95 
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Gordon,  45,  47 

Cromwell,  15 
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Cullen,  26 

Greenawalt,  114 

Cummins,  5 
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Guldin,  49 
de  Haas,  114 
Hager,  48 
Hancock,  65 
Handschuh,  82 
Hartranft,  100,  119 
Hasenclever,  112 
Hasock,  5,  8,  27,  29,  36 
Hausegger,  114 
Hecker,  80 
Heckman,  83,  112 
Heilman,  63 
Heller,  112 
Helmuth,  94,  95 
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Henry,  9 
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Higbee,  115 
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Hinke,  95 
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Holls,  121 
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Huber,  61,  76 
Hubley,  112 
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Jacobs,  43 
Jefferson,  9 
Johnson,  6,  9,  10,  100 
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Lincoln,  120 
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Ludwick,  25,  26,  29,  45,  52,  64,  65, 
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Luther,  14 
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Mack,  97 
Mann,  52,  94 
Mays,  52,  53,  57 
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Mercer,  100 
Miles,  113,  114 
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Mitchell,  5,  6,  13,  17,  26,  33 
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Murray,  51 
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Rittenhaus,  91 

Roosevelt,  121 
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Sachse,  44,  51,  92,  98 
Saur,  14,  46,  61,  87 
Schantz,  46,  50,  55,  70 


Schlatter,  38,  50,  78,  81,  87,  112 
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Schlutter,  100 

Schmauk,  42,  55,  58,  90,  94,  106 

Schmidt,  94 

Schmucker,  94 

Schoepf,  56,  67 

Schott,  113 

Schubert,  102 

Schultz,  112 

Schultze,  119 

Schunk,  119 
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Schwenckfeld,  100 

Scott,  38 

Seidensticker,  46 

Shippen,  26,  90 

Slough,  112 

Smeiser,  112 

Smith,  11,  42,  81,  96 

Snyder,  118 

Spaeth,  94 

Sparks,  46 

de  Staal,  121 

Starke,  45 

Staughton,  5,  8,  10,  18,  26,  27 

Steiner,  102 

Steuben,  114 

Stiegel,  61,  76 

Stine,  76 

Stoever,  49 

Strang,  64 

Sully,  8 

Tacitus,  86,  108 
Taft,  121 
Tannenberger,  92 
Taylor,  n,  38,  54 
Thacker,  29 
Thomas,  41,  42 
Thompson,  113 
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Van  Heer,  114 
Van  Vlecq,  49 
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Wagner,  112 
Wanamaker,  83 

Washington,  20,  65,  84,  95,  113,  1 
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Watson,  63 
Wayne,  114 
Weber,  82 
Wedel,  96 
Weis,  49,  78 
Weiss,  102 
Weitzel,  112 
West,  9 

Wickersham,  115 


William  III.,  66 
Willing,  11 
4,      Wilson,  6,  8,  10,  11,  18,  19,  26,  27, 
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Wistar,  89 
Witherspoon,  10 
Wolf,  48,  119 
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Wordsworth,  38 
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EARLY  GERMAN  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Foreword. 


gl  STUDY  of  the  begin- 
ning  and  history  of 
the  first  German  newspapers 
in  Pennsylvania  naturally 
forms  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  people.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  of  history 
that  the  Germans  were  the 
first  in  the  field  of  newspa- 
perdom  in  a  number  of  centers  of  population,  such  as  Ger- 
mantown,  Reading,  Allentown,  Easton,  Lancaster  and 
Lebanon.  In  Harrisburg,  where  the  Scotch-Irish  element 
was  large  in  the  early  settlement,  the  first  German  paper 
was  preceded  by  an  English  periodical  by  less  than  two 
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years.  The  first  paper  issued  in  Philadelphia  was  the  Eng- 
lish Weekly  Mercury,  published  by  Andrew  Bradford  on 
December  22,  17 19.  It  also  had  an  office  in  New  York, 
where  there  was  then  no  newspaper  published.  A  German, 
William  Rittenhouse,  established  the  first  paper  mill  in 
America,  and  another  German,  Christopher  Saur,  pub- 
lished the  first  German  Bible  in  America,  forty  years  be- 
fore there  was  an  English  edition  in  this  country. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  early  German  news- 
papers we  need  to  remember  a  few  things.  The  great 
majority  of  people  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  were  either 
foreign  born  or  the  children  of  such.  The  early  settlers 
had  a  hard  and  long  struggle  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
New  World.  It  has  been  charged  that  these  people  were 
ignorant.  That  much  ignorance  prevailed  among  the 
younger  people  must  be  admitted.  It  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.  The  people  had  their  hands  full  in  erecting 
homes  and  clearing  the  land  to  raise  bread,  and  they  could 
give  little  attention  to  schools  for  the  instruction  of  their 
children.  Those  parents  who  came  here  as  adults  had,  as 
a  rule,  received  at  least  a  reasonable  education  in  the 
Fatherland.  But  their  children  born  in  the  new  settle- 
ments were  not  so  fortunate.  There  were  at  first  and  for 
a  long  time  no  schools  for  them.  In  his  appeal  to  the 
Fathers  in  Holland  for  aid  for  these  people  Rev.  Michael 
Schlatter  stated  that  the  young  people  were  growing  up  in 
great  ignorance.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Schlatter 
a  number  of  so-called  charity  schools  were  established 
with  money  contributed  in  Holland,  England  and  Ger- 
many, but  unfortunately  these  were  of  short  duration  and 
unsatisfactory  to  the  Germans.  Later  church  schools 
took  their  place,  and  these  proved  a  great  blessing. 
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Another  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  whilst  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  number  of 
people  was  pretty  large,  they  were  scattered  over  a  large 
territory,  and  this  circumstance  was  another  hindrance  to 
intelligence.  For  these  reasons  the  intellectual  condition 
of  the  people  was  about  all  that  could  be  expected.  We 
must  also  remember  that  even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  there  is  always  a  certain  proportion  of  illiteracy 
among  any  people. 

For  the  reasons  stated  our  people  were  for  a  long  time 
without  newspapers.  The  reading  matter  of  most  people 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  Bible,  catechism  and  in 
some  instances  hymn-books,  which  books  they  had  largely 
brought  with  them  from  Europe. 

Many  were  the  efforts  at  an  early  day  to  establish  Ger- 
man papers  for  the  people  in  Pennsylvania,  and  this  is 
most  commendable.  There  were  those  who  sought  to 
supply  a  much  needed  want,  and  they  deserve  recognition. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  these  efforts  ended  in  a  failure,  but 
that  does  not  detract  from  the  well-meant  zeal  of  those 
engaging  in  them.  Similar  efforts  were  made  to  supply 
the  people  with  books,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  success. 
The  schools  of  the  early  time  are  fairly  strewn  with  the 
wreck  of  unsuccessful  newspaper  enterprises  at  various 
places. 

One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  circulation  of  news- 
papers was  the  absence  of  postal  facilities.  For  a  long 
time  there  were  practically  no  post  offices.  Even  as 
late  as  1796,  when  the  Reading  Adler  was  established,  the 
publishers  stated  that  the  paper  would  be  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers in  the  town  by  carriers  and  sent  to  those  in  the 
country  by  first  opportunity.    Why  not  send  the  paper  by 
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mail?  Because  there  was  then  only  a  single  post  office  in 
the  whole  county  of  Berks — the  one  at  Reading  estab- 
lished in  1793,  with  Gottlieb  Jungman  as  postmaster. 
The  same  disadvantage  existed  elsewhere.  The  post  office 
at  Lebanon  was  also  established  in  1793,  with  Jacob 
Karch  as  postmaster.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the 
year  1790  there  were  only  75  post  offices  in  the  whole 
country.  Of  these  15  were  in  Virginia,  a  surprisingly 
large  proportion,  10  in  Pennsylvania  and  only  one  in  the 
whole  state  of  New  York — that  in  its  metropolis.  Now 
there  are  more  than  twice  that  number  alone  in  Berks 
County,  Pa.  In  the  early  days  much  mail  matter  was 
carried  by  private  postriders.  Some  of  the  early  papers 
had  postriders  of  their  own.  The  writer's  employer, 
when  a  young  man,  spent  one  day  each  week  as  such  post- 
rider  in  carrying  papers  to  different  points  in  Montgomery 
County. 

Gradually  German  papers  were  established  at  various 
places.  They  were  exceedingly  small,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  large  papers  of  more  recent  times. 
They  were  as  a  rule  no  larger  than  a  present-day  sheet  of 
letter  paper.  Saur's  paper  was  at  first  and  for  some  time 
only  7  by  9^2  inches  in  size.  The  diminutive  size  of  the 
early  papers  continued  during  many  years. 

Then  we  are  impressed  by  the  meager  news  furnished  by 
the  early  papers,  and  what  news  was  supplied  was  nearly 
all  foreign.  The  fact  is  that  there  was  very  little  local  and 
domestic  news,  and  what  existed  could  not  be  collected. 
There  was  an  entire  absence  of  facilities  for  the  collection 
of  news  such  as  we  possess  now.  Even  the  foreign  news 
was  old  when  published  here.  There  were  then  of  course 
no  fast  steamships  to  convey  news  across  the  Atlantic. 
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Now  we  receive  reports  of  important  events  abroad 
quickly,  in  some  instances  so  to  say  before  they  have  trans- 
pired, according  to  time,  because  cablegrams  travel  faster 
than  the  daylight.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  real  news  it 
happened  frequently  that  the  most  insignificant  occurrences 
were  published  as  news.  Thus  in  one  of  the  papers  in  my 
possession  it  is  reported  that  a  man  in  New  Jersey  had 
been  robbed  of  $8.  Much  is  made  of  the  death  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

One  of  the  interesting  characteristics  of  the  early  Ger- 
man papers  was  their  religious  tendency.  Whilst  not 
religious  papers  in  the  modern  sense,  a  religious  element 
pervaded  them.  Mr.  Saur's  paper  had  for  its  purpose  the 
collection  of  "  important  news  from  the  Natural  Kingdom 
and  the  Church."  This  interesting  element  appears  con- 
stantly in  the  early  papers.  It  simply  reflected  the  charac- 
ter of  the  early  people,  who  were  generally  religious. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  the  effort  to  establish  bilin- 
gual papers,  that  is,  papers  in  both  German  and  English. 
It  was  no  doubt  felt  that  there  did  not  exist  a  sufficient 
constituency  for  two  papers  in  separate  languages  in  cer- 
tain places,  and  therefore  it  was  sought  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  with  a  single  paper.  But  the  plan  never  suc- 
ceeded long  at  any  place.  The  first  effort  in  this  line  was 
made  by  Benjamin  Franklin  who  already  in  175 1  issued 
the  German  and  English  Gazette  in  Philadelphia.  The 
paper  was  repeatedly  advertised  in  Franklin's  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  English  portion 
of  the  bilingual  paper  was  a  reprint  from  the  English 
paper.   Very  little  is  known  of  this  enterprise. 

A  similar  effort  was  made  in  Lancaster  in  1752  by  H. 
Miller  and  S.  Holland.    The  paper  was  %y2  by  13  inches 
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in  size.  The  first  column  contained  German  matter,  the 
second  English. 

A  paper  of  similar  character  was  during  a  number  of 
years  published  at  Boyertown,  Berks  County.  In  1876 
Mr.  Charles  Spatz  changed  the  Demokrat  from  a  German 
to  a  German  and  English  paper,  and  published  it  in  this 
form  until  his  death  in  1884. 

In  the  published  histories  of  the  several  counties  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  may  be  found  long  lists  of  news- 
paper ventures,  both  German  and  English.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  them  have  survived  to  this  day.  Many 
have  fallen  by  the  way.  The  large  number  of  such  under- 
takings is  a  credit  to  the  journalistic  enterprise  of  our 
people.  We  believe  that  at  least  two  thirds  of  all  such 
enterprises  in  both  languages  were  undertaken  by  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans. A  sufficient  number  of  papers  have 
survived  to  supply  more  than  the  needs  of  the  people. 
We  have  a  real  flood  of  excellent  periodical  literature. 
Our  people  are  a  reading  people.  No  other  nation  on  the 
earth  has  so  large  a  number  of  newspapers  as  the  United 
States.  Neither  are  our  papers  excelled  in  size  or  quality 
by  those  of  any  other  nation.  Unfortunately  there  is  also 
a  large  supply  of  vicious  papers  which  have  no  right  to 
exist. 

The  first  effort  to  establish  a  German  paper  in  America 
appears  to  belong  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  distinguished 
and  many  sided  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  In  1732  he  an- 
nounced that  the  Philadelphische  Zeitung  would  be  pub- 
lished once  every  two  weeks  in  High  Dutch.  The  first 
number  was  issued  on  June  24,  1732.  This  first  paper  had 
only  a  short  existence,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence 
that  it  lived  after  the  first  year. 
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But  the  credit  of  having  established  the  first  permanent 
German  newspaper  in  America  clearly  belongs  to  Mr. 
Christopher  Saur,  the  well-known  publisher  of  German- 
town,  who  in  1739  started  Der  Hoch  Deutsche  Pennsyl- 
vanische  Geschicht  Schreiber.  (For  description  see  be- 
low.) This  was  for  some  years  the  only  paper,  and  for 
many  years  the  most  popular  German  paper  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Saur  was  an  energetic  man,  of  strong, 
religious  character,  and  his  paper  wielded  a  wide  influence 
among  the  people.  It  is  claimed  that  in  its  most  flourish- 
ing period  it  enjoyed  a  circulation  of  about  4,000  sub- 
scribers, which  proves  the  statement  just  made.  No  other 
paper  of  the  time  had  anything  like  a  similar  circulation. 

After  Saur's  paper  at  Germantown  German  papers  were 
started  in  some  of  the  other  towns  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
following  order  of  time:  Philadelphia,  1743;  Lancaster, 
175 1 ;  Reading,  1789;  Easton,  1793;  Harrisburg,  1794; 
York,  1796;  Norristown,  1802;  Lebanon,  1807;  Allen- 
town,  1 8 10;  Doylestown,  18 17  ;  Orwigsburg,  1823. 

The  time  of  the  starting  of  the  early  papers  was  the 
day  of  small  things  in  all  respects.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  appreciate  the  difficulties  under  which  the  first  papers 
had  to  be  published.  The  type  for  the  printing  of  the  first 
papers  had  to  be  imported  from  Europe.  Some  of  the 
German  papers  were  at  first  printed  with  English  type 
because  of  a  lack  of  German  type.  The  presses  in  some 
instances  were  imported  from  Germany.  Others,  con- 
structed here,  were  of  crude  and  primitive  style.  They 
were  constructed  mostly  of  wood.  The  work  of  printing 
on  such  presses  was  both  laborious  and  slow.  A  good 
pressman  could  make  about  200  impressions  per  hour. 
Since  only  one  side  of  a  paper  could  be  printed  at  a  time, 
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the  speed  was  only  about  one  hundred  complete  papers 
per  hour.  What  a  contrast  between  these  small  early 
hand  presses  and  the  great  web  presses  of  our  day  which 
have  a  capacity  of  40,000-50,000  complete  folded  papers 
an  hour! 

But  notwithstanding  the  very  inferior  facilities  the 
early  publishers  performed  surprisingly  good  work.  We 
often  wonder  at  the  uniformity  of  the  color  of  the  early 
papers.  It  shows  the  painstaking  care  of  the  printers. 
This  statement  applies  especially  to  the  early  Bibles  and 
other  large  books. 

A  glance  at  the  contents  of  some  of  the  early  papers 
might  be  interesting,  but  time  and  space  forbid  that.  How- 
ever in  a  few  instances  reference  has  been  made  to  such  con- 
tents. These  contents  would  remind  us  of  ye  olden  times, 
when  everything  presented  an  entirely  different  appear- 
ance from  the  present  time.  We  would  read  about  slavery 
in  Pennsylvania,  of  lotteries  which  were  employed  in  the 
interest  of  public  enterprises  and  in  not  a  few  instances  for 
the  erection  of  churches;  about  the  intensely  heated  polit- 
ical campaigns  soon  after  the  Revolution;  of  the  vitupera- 
tion employed  in  those  campaigns,  such  as  are  not  heard 
of  now,  etc. 

On  the  following  pages  the  beginning  and  the  history 
of  the  early  German  papers,  especially  in  Pennsylvania, 
have  been  traced.  Completeness  cannot  be  claimed.  The 
writer  has  spent  much  time  and  labor  upon  the  work, 
which,  however,  has  been  a  pleasure.  In  this  sketch  he 
has  drawn  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  various 
county  histories  and  Prof.  Seidensticker's  "  First  Century 
of  German  Printing  in  America."  He  is  also  indebted 
to  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  for  courtesies 
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extended,  and  finally  to  Dr.  Julius  F.  Sachse  for  valuable 
aid,  and  the  facsimiles  of  the  only  known  German  Frank- 
lin papers.  Also  for  the  various  reproductions  of  my 
collection  of  old  newspapers  which  embellish  this  paper. 
It  has  been  the  writer's  purpose  mainly  to  treat  of  the 
papers  which  were  issued  during  the  early  period  of 
German  American  Journalism.  However  in  some  in- 
stances the  history  of  papers  has  been  traced  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  hoped  that  this  effort  may  contribute  at  least 
something  toward  securing  for  the  Pennsylvania-Germans 
that  recognition  which  rightfully  belongs  to  them,  but 
which  has  so  often  been  denied  them. 


The  Old  Trappe  Church. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  German  Press  of  Philadelphia. 


'HE  city  of  Broth- 
erly Love  is  the 
cradle  not  only  of  Amer- 
ican Liberty,  but  also  of 
German  American  jour- 
nalism. The  first  Eng- 
lish newspaper  in  the 
middle  colonies  was  the 
American  Weekly  Mer- 
cury, started  in  17 19  by 
Andrew  Bradford  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was 
naturally  small  in  size  and  inferior  in  many  ways.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  said  of  it:  "  It  was  a  paltry  thing,  wretch- 
edly managed  and  no  ways  entertaining." 

Franklin's  Pennsylvania  Gazette  was  really  the  first 
creditable  English  newspaper,  and  he  was  also  the  publisher 
of  the  first  German  newspaper  issued  in  America.  This 
paper  bore  the  title  Philadelphische  Zeitung  (Gazette). 
The  first  number  was  issued  on  Saturday,  May  6,  1732,  as 
a  sample  copy.  The  price  was  to  be  ten  shillings  per  year. 
The  editor  was  to  be  L.  Timothee.    The  paper  was  to  be 
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issued  weekly  as  soon  as  300  subscribers  had  been  secured. 
Although  only  50  subscribers  had  been  secured,  the  regu- 
lar publication  of  the  paper  was  commenced  on  Saturday, 
June  24,  1732.  It  was  concluded  to  issue  the  paper  every 
other  week  at  five  shillings  per  year.  The  paper  was  small, 
8  Yz  by  1 3  y2  inches,  the  page  when  folded  being  8  X  6  Y\ 
inches,  which,  however,  was  larger  than  many  subsequent 
ones  by  other  publishers.  It  was  published  by  B.  Franklin 
"  in  der  Marckstras  wo  diese  Zeitungen  vor  5  Schillinge  des 
Jahrs  zu  bekommen  und  Advertisements  zu  bestellen  sind." 
The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  possession  of 
the  second  issue  of  this  paper,  which  is  dated  June  24,  1732. 
There  are  four  pages  with  two  columns  to  each.  The  con- 
tents are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  reports  from  Europe, 
and  these  reports  are  from  three  to  five  months  old.  They 
are  as  follows:  Florence,  February  2;  Vienna,  January  12 
and  February  2;  Berlin,  January  1;  Frankfort,  January 
6  and  16;  Hamburg,  February  1;  Amsterdam,  February 
4;  The  Hague,  February  19;  Paris,  March  26;  Philadel- 
phia, June  23.  Among  the  market  prices  are  these:  wheat, 
2  S.  7  P. ;  flour  7  S.  9  P. ;  rum  2  S.  4  P. ;  "mellasses,"  16 
P.  Dr.  Hendrick  van  Bebber  offered  his  professional 
services  to  the  public.  He  possessed  remedies  for  fever 
and  dropsy. 

These  samples  of  the  first  American  German  paper  are 
intensely  interesting  and  precious  relics  and  their  perusal 
afforded  the  writer  great  pleasure.  On  account  of  the 
extreme  scarcity  of  this  issue,  only  a  single  copy  of  Nos.  I 
and  2  being  known,  these  two  papers  are  reproduced 
complete  in  facsimile.  It  is  not  known  how  long  this  paper 
was  published,  evidently  only  a  short  time.  No  record  of 
its  publication  after  its  first  year  can  be  found. 


-Ho.  X  }y» 


Philadelphifche  Zeitun; 

SAMBSTAG,  d«r  6  Mey.  173a, 


teutfcbe  UiWwohmr  dcr  cPmviutz  wocne  einmahl,  nemlicl^  SonoaBteid ipti: d 

cPetwfyhameti.  r  gegenwartiger  form-  6\t^^'%t\wgf 

'ACHDEM  ich  von  verfchie-  nebil  deneh  fchlffcn  fo  riier  abgeb;' 

denerr  teutfchen  Einwohnerh  und  ankommen,  und  auch  das'ftei^il.. 

diefes  Landes  bin  erfuchet  oder fallen  dcs-frelflos  &$xXffieixxM 

worden,eine  teutfcheZeitung  was  fonft  *a  wUTeu  dienh<&,  bckar  C 

susgehen  zu  laden,  und  ihnendarinnen  m  ovfcheri.  H  J 

das  vornehmfte  und  merckwurdigfte      Advcrtiflcmente  odcr  Bekant  jn;« 

51'eues,  fo  hief  und  in  Europa  vorfallen  chungen,.  wclche  man  an  mich  ^chickii,^ 

4n6chte,  zo  communiciren ;  doeh  aber  moehte,  follen  das  erfte  mahWor.3  (hi.:  I 

hierzu  viele  muhe,.  grofle  corfefpon-  3  mahl  aber  vor  5  mil;  hinein  gefetiffjj 

"dentzundauchUnkoftenerfordertwer-  werden.  tl 

den:  AJs  habe  mich  en^criloffen,  de?  .'  Und  weit  ich  rmtzlich.erackte  <|fc 

oen  teutfchen  zu  lie>?  gegfnwartigeg  gantze  befchrefbung.  dcr  *aufrieWug« 

Specimen  davon  hef^us  zu  gcbeif?iund  dieferpfovintzrinit  alien  derfelbenpWjJ 

ihnen*  dabey  die  Condjtioitgs  Welche  vilegknvrcchtcn  undgefetzen,.bey<1 : 

flQthwendigzu.dercominuMionderfel-  mangeluag.  genugfamcr  Ncuigkcit 

benerfordertwerdenjbekcntzumacben;>  darincn bckandt  zu machcn;  fol^e riiut* 

Erftlich,  mufteii  zum'Wcnigften^  um  andieniicb  feyn,  dafs  ein  jeder,  zura;il 

die  unkoftcndiedarauflaufFen,  gut  zu  wer  &iridei  hat.*  diefe  Zeitungen  wflf 


Jit 

n 

'j«5 


dcrt  Townmip  dazm  cin  mann  ausge*  gjeichfam 

machet  werden,  welchcfmjr  wiflcn  lief-  nen,  die  vorigen  Gefchrchte  darausi  ' 

jfc,  wie  viel Zehungen  jedei  rhahl  an  ihn  erfchen,  .und  die  folgcnde'  deft©  bef  c 

muften  gefandt  werden,, und.der  fie  dan  zu  vcrftehen.  nm 

wciterseinen  jeglichen  zuftellen  und  die  Auch  wird  anbey  zu  bedencicen  gM< 

bezahlungdavoreinfordernmufte.  geben,  ob  <»s  nicht  rahtfam  ware,  1- 

Vor  jedc  Zeitung  mufsjahrlich  10'  jeder  groiTen  Townmip  einen  reitendiW( 

.Shillinge  erleget,  unddavon  allequar-  Boten  zu  beftcllen,  welcher  allewoc:iI( 

tal  2  fti.  6  d.  bezahlet  werden.  einmahl  nach  der  ftadt  reiten  und  WW 

Dagegen  verfpreche  ich  auf  meiner  ein  jeder  da  zu-  beftellen  hat,  mit  ncl* 

feitc,  durch  gute  Correfpondentz  die  men  konne  Lj 

ich  in  Holland  und  England  habe  alle-  So  baldntm  clje  obgemcldte  at  cfk 

zeit  das  merkwurdigftc  und  neuefte  fo  der  Unterlchreiber  vprhanden,  wclcjjj 

wn  Europa  und  rJch  hier  paffiret,  ftlte  fo  bald  a!s,rm^lich  creche  in  HuW| 

16  Reproduced  from  Negatives  by  Julius  F.  Sachse  from  the  only  Known  Copy. 


cpMa  an  Cafpar  Wufler,  oderin  Ger- 
mitown  an  Daniel  Mackinet  zu  ubcr- 
fcien,  foil  die  wochentliche  continu- 
at>n  erfolgen  •  bifs  dahin  bleibe  Euer 
itlrfeits  Dievflwilliger 

L.  Timothee, 

,  it  6  Mey  1732.  tyachmei(ler,  utobnhaft 

in  Frotafheett  Pbikd. 


TAmit  der  geneigte  Lcfer  die  folgende  Zei- 
JL  fungen unci  was  darinncn  foil  geroeldet  wcr- 
oer  befler  vcrftehen  mdVc,  habedienlich  erach- 
tet  len  kurt/en  biiiorifjj-hen  bcricht  von  denen 
pg  iw2rti|ca  copjua£harcQ  in  Europa  vorab  gc- 
£en  u  lafleu, 

T.yR'KEYEN. 
ITurkeyen  hat  fich  vcrwichcncs  jahr  cine 
jnei  vflrdige  revolution  zugetragen  ;   ein  gcrin- 
«r  enfeh,  gab  vor  dafs  er  cm  Prophet  ware, 
uudin  geficht  gehabr  ha'tte,  dafs  well  der  kricg 
£eg.  den  Rbmifchen  Keyfer  Co  wohl  als  gegen 
Pcrln  fo  ungldcklich  ausgcfallen,  mandenSul- 
:an  ifetzen  und  einen  neuen  proclamiien  ml'fte, 
iu  jelchcn  fich  die  Janitfcharen  endlich  gefu- 
;et,|las  Serrail  flberwaltiget,  den  fohn  deslctzt 
ibgj.czten  Sultans  heraus  gezogen,  und  proda- 
nii<  und  feinen  Ohm  in  feine  ftatt  ins  gefa'ng- 
lifs  :fetzt  haben,    worauf  fich  der  tumult  zwar 
rft  was  geleget,  doch  aber  cinige  writ  hernach 
rie<r  ausgebrochen,  und  durch  die  zeitigeuud 
uttoifehung  des  neuen  'Sultans  und  abfetznng 
ejilenViziers  gcftillct  worden.  Man  fclueibct 
U  'Wfvom  12  Dec.  Dafs  die  Turcken  einc 
Jlknmene  Victoria  uberdic  Perfianererhalrcn, 
30<  maim  getbdrct,  und  103  Stftcke  gefchuu 
tnt  llcr  Bagage  erobert  habben. 
A:h  wird  von  Wien  unterm  yjan.  1732.  gc- 
ririjciij  dafs  fo  wohl  der  Sultan  ats  audi  der 
of  Vizier  zu  dem  Kcyfcrlichen  Refidenten  in 
sm  ptinopel  foil  gefagt  haben,  dafs  die  Pforte 
?ai;erne  den  fricden  unterhalten  wohe,  dais 
<ras  Volck  und  die  militr.  fo  nach  krieg  ver- 
ig  rait  dencn  Cbriften,  dafs  man  fall gezwun- 
n  y  ihnen  nachzugeben. 
Antrim  den  22  Feb.  Zcitungen  aus  Wicn 
ritten,  dafs  man  alda  von  Conftantiuopel  ver« 
m  rn,  dafs  die  Pforte  cinen  20  ia'hrigcn  Waf- 
rflftand  mit  Pcrfien  gctroffen,  und  dafs  dct 
ol  Sultan  an  den  Ko'nig  von  Engeland  gt- 
>«>cn  habe,  dafs  im  fall  Ihr'e  Britannijfhc 
iyat.fich  dem  vornehmen  der  Turck^ii  wie- 
fc  en  rtiochte,  das  commcrcium  mit  Enge- 
d  )lte  vcrboten  wtrden.    Woraus  man  muth* 
ffi.'dafs  fie  wiUcns  find  gegen  dicChrilbn  zu 


ITALIEN: 

Es  ift  fchon vor  emiger  ,eir  in  der  Inful  Ccf 
Jca,  unterdie  Republic  Genua  gehorig,  ein  prof- 
fer auffland  gefchehen  der  erft  zwar  genng  feften, 
doch  nachhero  fehr  /ugenommcn,    und  zu  eincs 
.ottentlichen  rebellion  ausgefchhgen.    Die  Ein- 
wohner  derfclben  Inful  geben  in'ih.jm  Manifcft 
vor,  dafs  fic  frey  gebohrne  Leute  find  urd  von 
den  Genucfern  ah  bclaven  bchandclt  werden 
deswegen  fie  ehien  und  pflichrs  halben  ang-drun' 
gen  waren  ,  diefes  iine,tr%liche  joch  von  Hcn 
Hals  zu  werffen.    Die  Geuuefer  haben  darauf 
beydemKeyfer  urn  Hulffe  Jrngehalten,  wclchcr 
ihnen  auch  fchon  zu  2  mahfcn  Hulfts-Trouppcu 
gefonden  ,  doch  haben  fie  mit  alier  ihrer  nfacht 
noch  nieht  viel  konnen  zu  wege  bringen.  Man 
hatdisfals  folgende  Zeitung. 

Jmjterdatn  den  tz  Kb.  1732.  Von  BaJHawiid 
unterm  21.  verwichenen  monaths  bcrichtet,  daf» 
einige  Prieflers  von  Corfica  nach  Cal  vi  gckommen, 
alwo  800  teutfche  Trouppeoin  befetzung  lagen, 
und  den  Gouvcrneur  dcffelbcn  orts  -verfichert, 
dafs  die  Einwohner  von  Cale«ana  und  Colbara 
nur  auf  eine  gure  gelegenheit  warteten,  fich  an 
die  Republic  ru  untei wcrficn,  und  begehreten 
dafs  einige  trouppen  mfichten  gefendet  werden, 
in  diefen  2  platzen  pofTcffion  tu  nehmen.  Wo- 
rauf der  Governeur  400  Mann  von  der  Garnifon 
dahin  abgefendet,  welchc  aber,  da  fie  nahc  bey 
Cale«ana|  kamen,  von  ciner  grofTen  menge  der 
Malcontenten  die  fich  da  vcrborgen  hadden,  un- 
verfehens  ((berfallen,  umgeben  und  in  ftuc!<en  pe- 
hauen  worden,  ausgenommen  80  die  das  Gliick 
batten  fich  mit  der  flucht  ^u  falviren. 

DEUTS  CHLAND. 
Im  Ertz-Stifft  Saltiburg  hat  man  cinige  zeit  hci 
angefangcndic.Pxotcrtanten  auf  das  hefftigfte  zu 
verfolgen,  die  fie  fich  dann'dariJber  anverfchie- 
denen  projtcftantifchen  H8ffen  beklaget ,  doch 
noch^.ur  zcit  damit  nichts  gewinnen  konnen, 
und  wird  deswegen  folgendes  berichta  : 

Regewburg  den  10.  Sept.  Die  lettte  BrrefTe 
von  Salrtburg  bringen  mit,  dafs  alda  eine  Cora- 
rmffion  ifiberahmet  worden,  die  befchwehrun- 
gen  der  Proteftanren  zu  unreifuchcn.  Aus  eincm 
an  die  Commiffarien  fibcrgebenen  Rcgificr  erhel- 
let,  dafs  die  anzahl  deier  lb  fich  zur  protcftanti* 
fchen  Religion  bekennen,  fich  auf  17800.  peifc- 
nen  crftrecket.  Ihr  begchren  ift,  dafs  man  ihnen 
crlauben  folic  ihren  Gortc<dicnfr  in  der  ftille  za 
Jialtcn,  die  Bficher  zu  lefen  welchc  davon  han- 
deln,  iind  fie  nicht  zwingen  in  die  RCmifche 
Kirchcn  zu  gehen.  Doch  die'Clcrifcy  fctzet  fich 
fehr  gegen  diefc  punctcn. ' 

VonMiiiichen  wird  gefchrieben,  dafs  bereiti 
einige  Beyerifche  Regimenrc  nach  den  -raWen 

vou  iali^burg  in  sumarfeb  bcgiiff«».  vc-JJicfich" 

ulda 


•7 


tc*£i  lu  6000.  Kayferltchcfi,  und  ^oob.fReich*^ 
r  ffigen,  und  denen  Proteftanten,  die  die 

'A  :tcr.  ergurkn  haben,  wiederfhud  thun  fallen. 
A     *" Hauier  fo  auf  den  Baftiontn  der  |Stadr<' 
£.  tzjurg  gdtjtnd'n,  find  bits  auf  dengiund  de-t' 
rr.jiirt:,  wiU  denen  Malconrenren  ailer  pafs  nacb 
Ir.rpcucfe  u'.;d  Lent;:  abgefchnitten. 

Von  Saitit  irg  ha:  man,  dais  den  22  October  ' 
250  Di agones  von  des  Printfcen  Eugemi  Regi- 
men: ger'angene  dahin gebracht  haben  in  drey 
Wagens,  welche  der  BifchofY  vor  feinem  Pallaft 
Mirabel  hat  fehen  vovbey  paffiren;  und  dafs  100 
Saltiburger  boldat^n.aiach  dem  Gebqrge  gefchi- 
cket  die  anderen  zu  verfta'reken,  well  die  Rebel- 
len  drolien,  Priefter  und  Ambtleute' tod  zufchla- 
gpn,  im  fall  diefe  Gefangene  nicht  wieder  zu- 
r<ick  gefendet  uerden  :  Audi  werden  den  24. 
r>o-h  bo5  Mann  von  Oeftercich  erwartet,  welche 
fich  1a  denen  200.  die  4  tage  zuvor  angekom- 
men,  fffgen  follen. 

Anch  wird  von  Wien  berichtet,  dafs  nachdem 
die  KeyTerlichen  Regimenter  von  Jorger,  Alt* 
Daun  end  Wurmbrand  auf  den  Grantsen  des 
jEic^bifithums  angekommen,  die  in  dem  Gebiir- 
ge  fich  ?.uf fuitende  Rebdlen  ziemiich  ftillcwoi- 
den,  uud  nur  bhweilen  Bittfchreiben  eingeben , 
vorinnen  fie  fich  fiber  die  unertragliche  Taxcn 
befchwehren,  und  Freyheit  crfuchen  aus  dem 
lanHe  zu  gehen,  welches  ihnen  aber  von  denen 
Diagonemdes  Piintz  Eugenii,  die  vonLentzbifs 
auf  das  baluburgifche  Territorium  gepoftiret 
feyn,  gewehret  wird. 

Regeitsburg den  20.  Dectmb.  Am  15-dicfes  mo- 
tiaths  hielten  die  Evangelifchen  Sta'nde  eine  Con- 
feienz,  worinnen  der  Chut-Sachfifche  Gefandte 
einen  Entwurf  lafs  cines  Memorials  an  den  Mi- 
rufter  von  ""lalts&urg,  den  freyen  abzug  der  ge- 
dachten  Protcftanten  aus  dem  Ert*sftittt  betrcf- 
fende,  welches  gucgefunden  und  befchlolTcn  wur* 
de  es  gedachten  Minifter  s:u  ubCrgeben.  DieE* 
vaugelifchen  StSnde  haben  ein  Memorial  von  ei- 
iivm  gey-iCTcn  Saltzburger,  tiahrnerti  Meyes,  efn- 
pfangen,  diefes  innhalts :  Daft  felbiger,  nach- 
dem erfich  von  da  reririiet,  und  wieder.zurflck 
gegangen  fcine  Verwandten  zu  befiichen,  zu 
Kuflrem  im  Tyrolifchen  aircftiict,  mit  fhicken 
^ebunden  und  nachSalttburg  gebrach:  worden  , 
doch  hemachmals  wicder  lols  g<:lafi»n,  mit  be- 
fehl  fich  fo  gleich  fort  zu  prscken  und  weder  fein 
Weib  und  Kinder,  nocU  etwas  von  feinen  Got- 
ten mit  zu  nehmen  ,  und  im  fall  er  wicder  ka*- 
me,  folte  er  auf  die  Galercn  gebracht  werden. 
Auch  lauftet  ciu  G\*u'icht,  dais  etliche  hundert 
Proteftantcn  unterciuer  Efcorte  Soldaten  auf  die 
Beyerifchc  Grantscn  find  gebracht  wordeo,  weil 
jhnen  aber  von  denen  Beyern  der  eingang  iu,  ihr 
l*.:d  ift  gewci^err,  uud  do  paG  liberal!  vciwch- 


rcr  worden,  haben  fie  5.  woehen  tang'  auPjit  $ 
Landfhaffe  fich  aufhalten,  und  ache  tage  m  'Jj 
nachte  unter  dejn-  freyen  Himxnel  wie  das  wflr  .jj 
iiegen  mflflen,  bifs  fie  endlich  crlaubnis  bekia-  !> 
men  haben,  na'ch  Tyrol  z\x  gehen.  If 
Augsburg,  dert  z6.  Jan.'  Es;  \rifd  dbertnpt  , 
angemeicket,  dafs. die  au£f5hrungderSaJ<tb^^ 
fchen  PVqtpfj^tep  ini  ihfem  thun  und  weTen* jht 
ffberein  komint  mit  dem  Leben  4cr.edteq  .C|i*  ■* 
ften,  unter  dea  Hcydnifchen  Keyfern,  W  *qm  ™( 
der  Apoftel.s  Einige  uoter  ihnen  haben  ein  £bd  i 
oder  Pfalm  gemacht  auf  dem  wege  da  fiejjt  at 
L.Dd  verlafTen  muRcn,  und  fungen  es  tu  ihlni  ii 
und  ihrer  Gefellfchafit  tto&  i  cs  iautcc  in  iw^ 
iprachealfo.- 


1.  Icb  bin  tin  atmt  ESttttatit  \ 

Acb  /  So  thu  icb  itfifib  Jcbresbcnt 
Man  thttt  micb  ausrdcin  Vaterfandy  \  1^ 

UnibGottes  War},  vertretben.  % 
a.  "Djs  weifs  icbivobt%HcrryefaCh\$if 

Es  tjl  dtr  aucb  fo  ganger/,  :^ 
jfetzt  •wtll  icb  dem  Nacbfolger  feytit\  1" 

Herr,  machs  t/ach  dem  verlangen.  ,  % 

3.  Em  Pilgrim  bin  icb  halt  nunmebi  % 
Mufs  re/feu  frembde Jtrajfen,  ^ 

Das  bin  tcb  dicby  mem  Gott  afiS  Hf,  • 
,    Dft  wivft  micb  t/icbt  verlaj/en.  Li 

4.  Den  Glauben  bab  icb  freyjekeittik 
Das  darff icb  micb  mcbtfibanieii 

Warm  man  micb  ghich <  eiu  Kerzer  ueit*^ 
Vtid  that  lairs  leben  nehmen.  , 

5.  Ketten  ukd  Band  war  mir  mein  £i% 
Urn  ye/us  wil/en  ztt  dttldcu ,  M 

Und  d/efes  macht  die  Glaubens~Iebr.  s 
Und  nicht  mein  bos  vtrfcbalden.  j 

<S.  Mttfs  icb  ghicb  fort,  in  Gottcs  Na  ty- 
Und  wird  mir  aU*S  genQinmen%  i\ 

£0  weifs  icb  J e  bon  die  Hiiit  mels  Krob  m 
JVerd  icb  ein  mabl  bekommeu* 

7.  So  mttfs  icb  bent  von  written  Hity  '4 

Die  Kindkih  >         .  ,  ,~     \  m 
•  •    c  tit  ttfs  icb  la  Jc/K     „  , 
Das   metmgc  h    J        M  '  ifl> 

Mein  Gott,  es  treibt  mit  zabren  am 

Ztt  wander e tt  Jrembde '  Straj/h*    \  ^ 

8.  Mein  Gott  fiibr  micb  in  einen  fPHty 
Wo  icb  dem  JVbri  kan  bale  it*. 

&arm  Mill  icb  micb  fiukcyi/id  ffitfti 
Jbr  ttibiuem  'forfeiti  lafou*  f 

!(' 


ti,\oii  kh  in  die/em  JatuiiieflbaF 
'  Jocb  /anger  in  armuib  lebe//, 
.fyoff'kh  doch,  Gott  wird  mir  dort 
"  in  beffere  JYohnung  geben\ 


GROSS  BRlTTAN  IEM. 

Ichdem  die  Frtedensund  rGicgs-affairen  m 
Supa  cine  geraumc  zeit  her  auf  cinen  febr 
jraikelbahren  fufs  gettanden",  und  man  einige 
]al:  allezcit  in  den  waffen  ftehend  denen  Frie.- 
dethandlungen  obgelegen,  fohat  dochcndlich' 
ici.onig  von  Grois  Brittanicn,  durch  dca  ihjn 
kjohncnden  Eiffer.das  befte  fein^  Umertha; 
oer;u  bevbrderen  y  die  letite  hand  ans  werck 
gei  lagen,  und  durci\  eincu  T'2^^*  »  Wejcheu 
,er  i  a  16.  Mertz-  verwichenen  Jahjes  zu  WitS. 
nit  em  Keyfer  gemscher,  den  Friederfund 'die 
Ru  -Jh  fiuropa  befeftiget;  Zu  diefem  Trattaat 
ift !  anien/und  Hollandaueh  e&retca-:  Fraack- 
.ftcallein  fobejnet  dariib^f  feb"r  unvergnflgt  $u 
«f  Und  vreil  der  JCeyfer  und  Engeland  ficfi 
oar  ncn  verpftkhtet  den  Infant  von  Spanien  Don. 
Cai  f,  «ls  E>b-prtntz  tier  Hertzogthflttier  T&C- 
fanarM  Parma  mit  6000  Mann  Spanifche  Trou- 
jfealtaJign  eiptuftihren.;. fo  hat  didera  zufol- 
ge  tr  Konig  von  Eogcl^id  cine  Efquader  uri> 
rttt  :m-A<5rajntI  Wager'  nach  Baffcelpna  gefch?- 
nfe  fieli  alda  zu  der  Spanhchen  Tl6tte  zu  ffl- 
gcrmd*  die  6000.  -Spaniels  nach  Livomo  zu 
pattfrtiren,  wefche  Iotfodu&ion  auch.glu'ck- 
M  ot  fich  gegarigen,  -ur\d  anlafs  gegeben  zU 
ejin  Ahrode  des  Konigs  am  1 3.  Jar.  an  die  bey - 
it- Infer  des  Pari*nents,  welche"  wir  wegen  tap 
fe(srauras  auf  cine  anderc  Gclegcnheit  verlpa* 
iniolleq, 

ivHanSemn  Jan.  Vcrw&henen  Mitfwoeh  a- 
bem  um  9  uhr,  gab  def  Graff  Bothmar ,  erflor 
Milter  der  Hatmoverifchcn  atTairen,  in  fcintrn 
fiat?  in  S.  James  Park,- nach  eiher  larrg  gewlhr- 
Icn  ipafslicbkeit,  dct  "Zcirlicl  -cri:  gucc  nacht. 
Hr  at  doer  so.-,  lahr' in  Engeland  gewohncr. 
tei|Leichnam  foil  balfim.irct,  nach  Hannover 
eebcht  und  bey.  feWhVoireUemsur  Erdcnb;- 
uart  wcrden. 

■itdeff  den  x.  Feb-'  'In  clnem  Schreiben  \fa\ 
fhrlona  wird' gemel  Jet,  dafs  vor  2  Tagen  ah 
riie  ifigen  Intendanter  ordrc  gekommen,  eine 
Arrc  vor)  50000.-  M'Un  fejtig  Zii  halreru  und 
'!:5tl;c'anftah?-cu  mat *ren,  "dafs  felbige  den  ^5. 
-  ntfbft  alter  'dasu  gehQiigan  Amllerie-JcOn- 
waden.  dooh  weifs  noch  nie- 
uf  dicfts  jTivK'^c  angefehen  foyn. 


|»iS  .  igefc  hiffet 
^ar  von 


PHILADELPHIA,  6.  Mcy. 

Von  Martha's  Vineyard  hat  man,  daf  die  vo\ 
einiger  zeit  allda  angekommcne  Pfaltces  wci 
che  auf  ifnei  langen  rciie  von  Rotterdam  fo  ubel 
find  behahdclt  worden,  mit.Gapitaln .  Loyd  ac^ 
exudiret  haben  fie  hieher     fflhren,  und  «exdcai 
nunmehro  tS'glich  crwarrct. 

Von  Engeland  wird  befeftiget,  dafs  der  Pro- 
prietor dicfen  Frfihliog  noekh^ejf  aaikomracn  wcrf 
ae,  auch  da(*  er  alsdanu  ?  Jbtgeods  dCfn  Ver« 
gleich  mic  My  lord  Baltimore  getrafifeo,  die  Linie 
taoffeb  laffen  wolie. 

Am  verwichenen  Sonaag-  nachmirtagc  untcc 
w^rcndemGottesdieaift;«ntiWid  hier.eio  herfti- 

§er  brarsL'in  Mr,.B«dc4clcs  Bfaq/haufe.  Ein  jc-» 
ec  lief  eileads-  airs^der  Kirchen,  und  fand  fich 
eine  groffe  menge  \CoJck»  bey  dem  Eeuer,  dock 
konte  das-Gebaa  nicht  errettet'-werden,  Wenc 
es  des  nachts  ausgeiyocJieafQder'da»  WafTer  niche 
eben  hoch  .in  dem  graben-gewefen-v2re,-.folte 
ein*  viet1  grSlTcttJu  fchade  daraasbaberf.kfirtnca 
emSehen,  w  eii^tie  Rlamme  C:hon  -  verfchcidoric 
anderc  H2u6V  ergVi8ea.  Die  Brandfprufzen  thar 
t«^.bcy  diefer-Gckgenheir  groffe  dicrtfte,  und  je* 
detman^raf  wiUigzu  hdt&tn,  dergdtak,  dafs  da? 
^'crmhaufs  noch,  -■  viewotdrjiAc  ©hoe  fchaden, 
ift  ;errettct  Dv6rden« 

1  YergangcncWodhe-hat  tt  fu;bbe«d}ett,da(fieW 
ne  Fraa-^  welchc  einigc  wit  aivorfcnrmelaneho- 
ijjch  geweien,  in  einem  Sloop  das  Rivier  hinab 
gefahren,  und  die  Gelcgenhcie^wtftirgenoni'meiiv 
w<5nn  niemand  in  der  Cabinewar,  eine  Flinte  go- 
ndmmen  und  andenripringer  des  Harm*  cm  ftrick 

f^biinden,  das  Mi'indloth UKiterdie  BrUft  gefttfi- 
et  und  fich  alio  (crbkerfchoflerj,  Asfs  der  schuts 
'linten  neben  der  Scjiulter.herajujgarigen,  und  fio 
wenige  ftunden  hemach  daran  gettorben. 

Brig.  Warrrn^Tho  Ramfcy .  vob  Dublin. 
6now  Lovely  H^mah,  J.Wiicocks*,von  Antigua. 
Sloop  Dove,  Jonn  Rice,  von  South  Carolina. 
Sloop- Johns,  Abt.  Hafves,  "voa  North  Carolina. 
Ship  Diamond,  Yfffl:  Dxinaidfon,  Von  Briftol. 
Snow  Mary  Ann^  Lab.Pearce,  vonbVChriftopher. 

Preift  jolgendet  Gtlier.  Weit«en  de*  Bufchel  u 
fchill.  6.  pence..  Fein  Mehl,  der  Centner  8  fchu 
Mittel  Brod  12.  fch.  gemengt,  10.  fth.  braurr^. 
9  C;h.  Rum,  ein  Gallon  2.  fch.  4.  p.  Melaflfo 
16  p. 

BEKENTMACHUNG. 

f^Vicr  rother  Kleber.-Saamen  tior  bil<* 
Men  preifszubtkommen  bey  George  Fitzwater, 
in  dtvMarck  jfraft,  Philadelphia 


QilLADEL QHIA :  Gedruckt  bey  B. FranckHn  in  der  Marek-ftrafs,  wo 
<cfe  Zcitungsri     bckommea  und  Bckaod'tm^hwD^cn  w  b-acllcn  find* 
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Philadelphifche  I 

ZEITUNd 


SONNABEND,  den  24  Jun.  1732. 


WIEwohl  icli  gegiaubec  harte,  dafs 
fich  unrer  tienen  teutfchen  Ein- 
wohnern  diefes  Landes  mehr  Licb- 
habex  folten  gefunden  haben ,  die 
diefes  zumahl  vor  junge  Pcrfohnen 
fb  nutfcliche  werck,  die  ausgabe  der  Zeirungen 
nehmh'eh,  befftrdem,  und  dazu  rnit  anfteljen 
wGrden  ;  fo  erftrecket  fich  doch  die  anzahl  de- 
rer  die  fich  daz.u  unrerfchrieben  haben  vor  jetzo 
nichr  i"ber5t>  Nichts^  delto  weniger  habe  auf 
Tneiner  feiten  nicht  ermangeln  wollcn  damir  ei- 
nen  drfang  zu  machen/der  horFnung  lebende, 
dafs  fich  noch  mehrere  einfihden  wealen  felbi- 
ges  2.11  befordein  ,  fonften  ich  mtch  gen&higet 
leben  wurde  ,  bald  wicder  damit  auf  zu  horen. 

Ich  hatte  zwar  in  meinei  erfieh  Zcitung  ver- 
fovochen  dicfclbe  alic  &  tage  7u  publiciren,doch 
die  mriften  ({trrimen  haben  enya'hlet  dicfclbe  lie- 


in 
mi 
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zugefandt  ;  nachdem  felbige  von  dcmGrofs-f^i 
zier  denen  andern  JUiniftern  in  dem  Seraglicjffljttii 
communiciret  worden,  hat  man  fie  in  cinem^oiti 
r.eral  Djvan,  welcher  am  12.  diefes  moiiatlisu  .if 
dem  ende  expres-iif  gchalren  ivordeh,  geleijvun 
und  nur  venJge  veiandemngcn  daiin.gcmaa.((l; 
Mau  fagr  dafsvermoge  diefes  Tracrats  der  gif-i'l 
fe  Sultan  verpflichtec  fey,,  alle  die  von  Peditj 
eioberte  Provintiien  wiedcrum  zu  geben,  nusf- m 
nommen  Georgia  und  die  site  Provinu  von  u 
bilonien  :  Dageftan  folic-  dt.m  prim/ert  wic  t.f, 
eingciaumet  werden,    der  deflcn  Souverai:*.^ 
Herr  eigentlich  ift,  und  welchei  alliier fchon ic;u 
dercha'b  Jahr  urn  diefe  icftititfion  angehalto: 
Dafs  die  zwey  durrh  dieien  Friedcn  vereinij?  ^ 
Machten  lhre  kvaffie  7,ufammen  fpannen  iollc>  ^ 
die  Mofcowitcr  z\i  l^ingen  alio*,  was  fie  von  P,« 
lien  genommen  haben  ,  aucb  wieder  zu  gAc^  j| 
doch  dafs  fie  disfalszo  keiner  that-hchkeit  koi-  • 


be.r  vor  5.Schiiiyige  das  garirze  Jahr  alle.  14  doch  dafs  fiedisfalszo  keiner  tn jt-hchken koi 
ta'ger'  cinmahl  zu  haben  ,  weiien  alsdafin  fugli-   men  follen  ,  bifi.  fie  wrhcio  alle  mittel  der  u' 


cher  r.wey  und  zwey  eine  zeitung  halten>  und 
jede  perfon  gemacbiieher  die  hclftte  bezahlen 
kSnte  ;  Welches  ioh  mil  dann  auch  gefailenlaf- 
fe/Hand  felbige  von  nun  an  alle  14.  tage  cinmal 
herauN  geben  will.  Die  Anfprache  des  Konigcs 
von  England,  welcheichin  meinem  vorigenvcr« 
fbrochen,  weil  fie  allzutang,  und  ich  einen  an- 
dern vorrath  von  Neuigkeiten  bekommcri,  habe 
liebev  wolleu  auslaffen,  wie  ich  auch  urn  dcrur- 
fachen  willen  meine erklahrungen,  die  wohl.fi- 
bcr  einige  fichen  nothig  gewtfen  waren,  liebei 
auf  cine  anderc  gelegenheit  verfpahre,  und  jaur 
die  brieffe  von  worr./u  wort  jetzo  mittheile. 
ConJlMtixopel  Decemb.  i  5. 

Hler  ift  ein  Courier  angekommenV  mit  der 
Copey.eines  Friedens-Tfaftats,  wclchen 
tie.  K^n'ig  von  PciEcn  fiem  Bafl*a  ia  Babilonien 


teihandlung  verfu'ehet  habtn  ,  im  tall  die  .Cz 
1  in  aber  folchcs  weigcin  folteN  fie  ibre  waff  i  ^ 
nicht  niederlegen  v  ollcn.  bifs  alle  die  Lano:j 
wieder  erobert  fcyn.  Was  eine  jede  von  dieli  '  1 
zweyen  MacHten  wShrendcn  diefem  Kriegc  <j  if 
obemwerdej  folic  derfel ben  verbleiben     (  3 

Weiteriwiid  vei  ficherr.daf  der  Grofs  Via 
gewilfeu  fremden  Miniflern  ein  Memorial  h 
lafien  cinhandigen.worinnen  er  trachret  die  not 
vrndigkeh  zu  behaupten,  dafsman  fichdera 
zu  groflen  Anwachfung  der  Mofcovmifclv 
macht  entgegen  fttze  ,  und  von  was  grofTemg 
wicht  c*vor  das  Ortomannifche  Keich  ky>  di 
felben  von  der  Cafpifchcn  See  zu  verrreik  jo 
Es  werden  verfchiedeoe  tCriegs-Schiffe  vom .t  'Ft 
Hen  und  zweyten  ranggebauet,  und  grofife  M  »» 
gazinea  vm  g'efchutz  und  maud  piovifior.au  >| 
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Reproduced  from  Negatives  by  Julius  F.  Sachse  from  the  only  Known 
Copy.    Now  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 


lichret  :  Auch  hat  feme  Hoheit  ax^die  Bafi 
idev  See  Provintden  ordrc  gefandt,  ihm  cine 
oiiifc  anzahl  Matrofcn  und  Tranfport-Schitlc 
I  furnircn.  Dcr  groiTc  Sultan  hat  fich  nun  3. 
rnath  lang  in  feincm  Serrailfehr  verborgengc- 
Itcu,  undlaft  fich  fchr  felrcn  voo  feinem  vol- 
te und  Trouppcn  fchen,  welches  cinige  gelc- 
gihcit  xu  murmuriren  untcr  ihnen  giebc. 

Florence  Fetrruar.  2.  _ 
f\  Vir  vemehmcn  von  Corfica,  dafs  dicRebel- 
fe,  nach  dem  vorthcil  welchen  fie  iii  Calmiano 
i  g  onnenhattcn.denFlecken  riiguglia^nahe  bey 
I  ia.mic  folchcm  much  angegriftcn  habeii,dals 
fiiknen  SoUUten,  fo  durch  die  mauren  auf  fie 
..gruerr,  die  Fiinten  ius  den  hariden  genom- 
»i.  In  demerften  anfall  bemachrigtcn  fie  fich 
«i  s  Poftens  worinnen  tin  Corporal  u:  id  Mann 
w,  fie  wurden  abet  von  dem  Capfraia  fo  mdem 
Fl  ken  mit  1  50  maiin commandnete.^iedtr  za- 
rii.  gerricben.doch  foltcnfie  fich  noch  Meifter 
di:s  orts  gemacht  hiben,  in  welchcn  fie"  fchon 
UKwey  untedchiedlicben  orteu  einen  eingang 
geonnen  hatrcn,wenn  oicbf  aer  Colonel  Wach- 
tcionclc  einen  fuccours  von  400  Mann  gefmdt 
lit  felbft  mit  >oco  Mann  gcfolget  ware,  ihnen 
de  paf>  ab  m  fchneiden,  welches  fie  dennnch 
voekommen,  und  in  ihre  geb'urge,  welchefor- 
tifirer,  und  faft  vor  unuocruindlicb  gehalten 
Wclen.fich  bey  z.eifen  rcdurer  hStteii.  Sie  dro- 
hf  in  kurtzen  einen  neuen  anfall  auf  BaAuund 
tSt.rloreni%  iu  unremchmen. 

IVien  Jnuat  \z. 
1  It  werden  zukiioftuge  woche  erliche  Dolo- 
res iid  Balbierer  n«:h  den  Tuickrfchen  Gijn- 
tK  gefchickec  die  ausbreitung  der  contagion 
im  anfteckenden  (euche  in  biebe  nbtfrgen,  all  wo 
beits  cinige  Drifter  inficiret  find,  xu  verhin- 
As>.  Dei  Graf  von  Levoldi.  General  Leutenant 
deCxarifchcn  Armee  ,  welcher  hier  unter  dem 
tin  eine<.  M  millers  dcrbefagten  Keyferiu  ange- 
ko:  nen  ift,  hat  d>ey  privar  Audicnrzen  beyrn 
Ke"cr  gehabt,  u»d  ihm  die  auf  dem  tapet  fey- 
cm  Hey  rath  des  Kronytin;  z.cn  von  PieulTen  m« 
dei'riinteiTin  von  Mecklenburg  ,  Tochtei  des 
Hetogs  diefes  n.mens.  bekandr  gemacbr. 
IVie*  Februar. 
ler  wird  unterfctitedenrlich  gefprochtn  von 
dei  neuen  Eydc  welchen  die  unterthanen  der 
Ciin  von  Molcau"ruben  muflcn  ablegen,  den- 
jenen  vor  den  rechtmafTigrn  Auffolger  xur 
K*|ie  xu  erkenncn.  welchen  die  Cxatnl  dar.u  in 
ihr  i  Teftamentc  benennen  foil.  Durchgchends 
gl.iKt  man  dafsdiewahl  woi  auf  die  Prinizef 
fin  on  Mecklenburg,  die  den  1  SDecemb.i  *  18 
cclhren  ift,  und  fich  nun  vcihcyrathen  wti!> 
ulh  dcutftc. 


Berlin  Januar.  r. 
Dicfen  morgen  gicng  def  K6nig  nach  Potfl 
dam,  die  ankunrft  des  Hertrogcn  von  Lor.  hi  in- 

?en  alda  abxuwartei)  Die  Kouigin  mil  denen 
'rimtsfien  (Jharlorta  und  bopliia  fallen  kunftti- 
gen  bonnug  auch  dahin  geheu.  otblt  der  Marck- 
graffin  GcmahJm  des  Lrbprtnttcn,  von  Bareitl) 
weJche  den  9  diclcsrnit  lhrem  Gematil  diehci- 
fe  auf  Leipzig,  und  von  da  weita  flach  darcth 
fortfeifceu  weidea.  ZiWey  Deputiene  von  denen 
Salitbuigilchcn  Protcrtantcn  haben'eine  Audjcns 
bey  dem  Konigc  gehabt,  welcher  fic  fchr  lieb- 
reich  empUngcn  und  ihnen  100  Que.' ten  vcreh- 
rci^h^t'dabey  audi  verfprochen  ihnen  Land  und 
atidere  groffc.  vorthvde  xugjfben,  i  1.  tail. cinige 
von  ihreo  br^dffro  fich  in  Icincm  rerritOfio  wol* 
ten  ni^erlaflen.  Cer  Konm.fcluineuldirbev.cw 
genxu  fcyri  *egen  des  elendcs  fodiele  jrme  leu< 
te  der  Religion  wegen  ausftehen,  auch  kao  ihrc 
ferligkeic  und  bcftlndigkcit  nn:er  folchcm  d»uck 
nichr  genilgfum  bewundert  weiden. 

In  diefer  Stadt  und  Votft2dten  find  im-verwi- 
ehenen  Jahre  S41.  paar  ehellch  zufammen  ge- 
geben,  $064..  kinder  bcydertey ^cfchlechr^,  nnd 
356  Huruinder  gebohrcn,  und  "5153  manner, 
weibei  und  kinder  geftorben. 

Frawkfurt  Januar.  6. 
Mit  lettien  bnefen  von  Berlin  har  man,  dafs 
derKbnig  aus  IcJblichen  eirlei  vor  die  armenver- 
folgtenbalrtbnrger,  diexwey  Depurieite  welche 
nach  Berlin  gekommen  leinc  vorlpiachd  vo>  ili- 
e  gefangene  Mitbruder  xucifijchcn,  durch  <ien 
Confiftorial  Rath  Reinbeck  und  einen  -mdem  bc- 
rShmten  der  Augsburgifchen  Confc»fion  xugf- 
thanen  Prediger,  ilue%  Glaubcn^-bckantmHcs 
halben  hat  examiniren  laflen,  aus  deren  antwort 
erheflet,  dafs  fic  weder  Arianer.bchw^  mer  i>c<  h 
^nthuliaden  fcyn,  wie  ihre'fcihde  die  Papillen 
von  ihnen  al>s<lreuci  fie  vcrhaft  xu  machen,  und 
fie  der  jSmmerlichen-  Fteyheir  ^u-  ihrcm  Voter- 
lande  tu  iiehen  ,  damit  fie  ihrc  Religion  ander- 
werts  ausfJben  mochren,  xu  berauhen 
FrMickfio-t  Janu3r  \  6 
Von  Rcgensburg  vernimt  m;in.  dafs  dcr  Chur- 
d\i(l  von  Beyern  endiifh  denen  venrjebenen 
Salrxburgetu  cine  ficye  PulT.ige  durch  fein  land 
vcrgonner,  auch  fo  gCliig*gewelcn,  rials  er  denen 
fo  bendthiget  xn  feyn  fchienen,  tagiith  7  C'reu* 
izci  hat  laflen  ausihcilen.  weswegen  die  P.var.- 
gelifchen  SiSnde  begvifFen  find  eine  »^.r:;kf;i- 
gungs-fchrift'r  an  grd  chtrn  Chuifinttcn  aurxu- 
ftellen.  Befagte  \SiSnde  hahen  aufs  ncuc  eine 
conferen-^  gehalten,  in  welchcr  rclblvi;ct  pop 
den  an  den  MiniOer  von  SahxSurg  ein  ander- 
wertigc;  Memoiial  /u  ubergeben,  und  dayinneii 
anxuwigen  j  dafs  dcr  bcrahmte  termin  biis  auf 


nechrten  April  tut  abrehe  dereingefelTenen  Pro* 
kc-ft.-inteir  in  Salriburg  nichi  ger.ugfam  fey ,  und 
dafs  der  Wcftphaiifchc  Friedeemc  icit  von  diey 
.ahren  fetie;  dais  derowegen  die  Printsen'von 
Saltfcborg  ktinemacht  haben  die  Reichs-Conlci- 
fucioiieS  iu  andern.ohne  zuftimmung  dcr  andem 
Staicn.  -VVii  haben  alhier  nachrichr ,  dafs  den 
14  diefes  die  Erb  Prtutzefiin  von  tjaden-Dur- 
(licheinen  Sohn  xur  weir  gebuch:, 
Hamburg  Fcbruar.  i. 

Es  gehet  ein  'gernein  goucbr,  dafs  dei  regie- 
rende  Herttog  von  Meckicnburg  diaCa'tiioiiJclic 
Religion  anzunehraen  willtns  ley."  Pariicultcre 
brif-ftc  von  Berlin  berichren,  dais  dei  Kionpiimt 
von  Pfeuflen,  cachdem  man  viele  beredungen 
da/.u  gebiaucher,  encUich  refolvirer  ifrdiejunge 
Piinttefln  von  Mecklenburg  zur  Gemahlin  za 
nehmen,  und  da  A  die  iuccesunn  des  Ruflifchen 
Reichs,  in  anfehung  dtiTen,  wol  auf  fcine  K.8- 
r.igl.  Hoheir  mochre  reft  gefteller  werden 
sirnjlevctirn  Fcbruar.  4 

Man  ichreiber  aus  dem  Haag,  daf?  der  F^ran- 
tz&fiiche  AmbaiTadeur,  Margins  de  Fenelon  "deii1 
3  diefes  cine  lunge  confercn?  mit  einigen  Her- 
ren  von  der  Regierung  gehabt  ,  worauf  den  4; 
tin  congrefs  von  fremden  Miuiftcm  wegen  aus- 
prordeni lichen  aSai.cn  ift  gehahen  worderi  Von 
■/entdig  vu'rd  gemeider,  dais  die  aus!kj>dikhe 
proiefUmnfche  Kaurileutbe  allda  foidiergeftalt 
dutch  da>  elend  der  Salt^burger  find  bewogen 
p.oiden,  dafs  fie  eine  coliecie  gethan,  und  600. 
Gulden  nach  Augsburg  uberrr.achet  haben  Wir 
haben  jfingfthin  alhier  einen  groffen  Srurmvvind 
gehabt,  welcher  vielen  fchadengerhan,  und  un- 
rcr  a  ndem  das  dach  eines  haufes  neben  dem  F:  an- 
tiofchen  Coffee  haufc  abgeworffen,  wodurch  j;.. 
menichen  ,  unter  welchen  ein  Vater  und  folia, 
ze-fchinetrcu  lind ;  Des  foigenden  rages  ill  das 
w-idcr  hbher  ah  jf  mahls  bey  menfehen  gcden- 
cken  gewefen,  welches  wofemees  nicht  vor  der 
?.uii'{ckkiinrfr  dcr  Fluth  gefallen  w^ire,  die  dam- 
me lolte  duichbrochen  und  das  gjSfrc  theil  des 
landes  fotre  Gbcrfchwcmmcr  haben.  Via  gela- 
denefchitfe  find  in  diifein  fturm  7.u  grunde  gc- 
gjngen,  und  2  menfehen  vertruncken. 

H^atr  Feb  mar.  19. 

BriefTe  von  Wie,n  n>eiden  ,  date  an  dafigem 
hofe  in<:  geheim  gebandelt  w-ird  z  neue  Chur- 
faiftenthurner  auf  ai  richren,  eines  vor  den  Her- 
ts g  von  Lotlningen.,  und  das  andcre  vor  den 
Kunigvon  Schv.eoen,  als  LaodgrarTen  »on  Hef- 
fen  CaiTci,  dafs  da.iurch,  da«  gleichgewicht  xwi- 
fchen  den  Proreftanren  und  Cirholifchen  in  dem 
Churfuiftlichen  Collegio  moge  he«ahrrr  vcr- 
den  Und  diefes,  fiigi  man.  fey  die  vornchmfrc 
urfacli  gewefen,  waruro  ficb  dei  Heitxog  ven 
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Lorfinngch,  wclchernach  FranckrcIch.En&y  . 
und  den  vomehmftcn  Koffenin  TeutfchlirHtfi*1 
ne  rcilegethan.ficH^dnigen  derfeiben  fo!n. 
ge  aufgehaJten    DiV'pi&zhche  aur{ickreifeb  „ 
Komgii  von  Poien  in  feme  Brblande  fchrciet  1 
man  der  feh.  gioflen  geneigtheit  ru,  die  erjoV  , 
die  Pumseffm  von  Holftein,  vor  diefem  Gmf 
vonOi^elska,  und  natftrliche  rochter  des  Krin^s 
allej:eit  gehabt  bat  nnd  noch  h%t,  und  daiict* 
hat  wolten  gegenwartig  feyn  bey  ihrer  nieir- 
kunfrt:  Doch  andere  vermuthen  mit  mchi  wiif  l"1 
fchcinlichkeir,  dafs  diefe  luiflckreifeciner 
wugung,  daft  die  Partey  des  Kbnigs  StanisWl" 
in  Polen  zn  grofs  geworden,  bey  ru  melTen  jyjjaj 
ja  fo  fern,  dafs  da  die  affaire  der  fuccedjon  b  ' 
Polnifchen  Krone  letitlich  aufs  tapct  gebrht 
wurde,  man  jemand  in  voller  Vedammlung  iK^ 
fuften  horete:  Keinen  Q,urfurJ}liihen Prinaen.MM 
Succ  Jfor.Q'icfcs  find  auswfircknngcn  derFranft^tld 
filchtn  Louis* dors  .veichc  nicht  karglich  u|et,vor 
die  Grollen  in  Polen  ausgelheu'*t  find    Unt-  . 
deilcn        man  verfichem  ,  dais  die  Reife  ^fH 
Kwr.igs  nach  Watfchau  auf  den  26.  diefes  Men 
nath;>  fcft.geftellct  fey.  j.       [  U 

^  Man  glaubct  hier  durchgehends  ,  dafs-  [hjitfci 
Franckreich  ernftlich  zum  kdege  ififte,  undlieiii 
Ottomartnifche  Pforte  veipflichtet  habc,  fichiWjjli 
gen  eihige  Chriftliche  Potentaten  iu  deciariflijji 
und  im  fall  es  zu  einer  pjptur  kommen  m&c  efe 
eine  diverfion  zu  machen  Deswegtn  auch;lic;m 
Keylerlichen  Trouppen  nicht  veimindert,  ttU\\m 
wieman  fich  in  den  K^yferlichen  Landen  (14% 
ret  hat,  die  Taxen  und  lmp<>ften  eileichtert  \}t*j!S 
den  ,  fondern  es  werden  vielmeht  diefelbeiu,^ 
vvaiTer  and  land  ,  dem  letz.t  dismals  gemaclitl 
entwuif  iu  folge  vermehret ;  und  fagt  man,ifs.  | 
z.u  jeder  Compagnie  iu  fufs  und  pfeid  5.  mm  (;| 
folleo  hnuu  gefdget  weiden  ,  velches  pc  j  , 
keine  kieine  an^ahl  ausm;«chen  wild.  Atich  at :,< 
man  nachrichr,  dafs  dcr  Kfinig  von  Preufienu,,,, 
Marianwerder,  Landsberg  an  der  Wartcund  1-  ^ 
dern  Oertern  anftalt  machet  ,  ■rine-'  Armee  mj 
45r')00  mann  zuformiren,  und  verfchiedene  >,,"( 
gimenter  nach  den  Lirthauilchen  und  ChutlW^ 
dilchco  Granrien  abmarfchircn  7.u  lalT.n. 
Giof,  Meifter  von  Mtdtha  har  circulair  biife  ^ 
ausgcicliicker,  allc  zum  Malthefer  Oidert  Ce-»',( 
live  Ritier  aufiufoidem.  daf>  ile  fich  in  d<r  1- ^ 
lul  cinttellen,  und  bcreir  feyn  follen  diefelbe.i»U 
ricfendnen,  im  fall  die  Tfjrcken,  welclic  grje,' 
ziirultun<Ten  z.ur  See  rnachen  f ^di.cfelbige  a^ 
guiven  mochte-n.  .  > 

Die  Keyierin  von  Aiofcau  ifffdeii^fj  Jan 
Petersburg  angek-->mmcn.  und  hat  den  folgeinn|[ 
tag  ihicn  -Srfentlichen  ctnz,ug  in  diefer  Stadr  it.^ 
groGcrn  pracht  gehaiKn,   Sie  foil  voi  ibrcr  1  1 
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voti  Mo&av*  wivsn  i  ra&aat  rmt  3crr.Rmrj- 
(en  Keyfer  geieicruie?  h;;ben,  diefes  innhalts; 
[kirn  fall  entwcdet  der  Keyfer  odcr  Mofcau 
v:ac(Oi  Turcken  foke  attacjuucr  werden,  dann 
d  Czariu  mi:  eir.e?  Arroec  von  iccooe.  maim 
*deu  gran'ten  von  der  Ukiainc  fclte  agircn, 
K  ul  dcr  Kcyfer  mit  eiuet  Armec  an  dec  granttcn 
:m  WaiUchica. 

PrfW*  Mart.  26. 

ii|  im  TCrwtchcnc*  Sonntage  nachmirtag  unge- 
fi?  eiuc  viertel  ftuude  vor  ftlnf  Uhr,  wurdc  die 
Kugin  in  Fsranckreich  gl'ucklicii  von  *einer 

"Puscfnuverlofer.    Dcj  J£#nig  v.ai  den  4  Febr. 

:M\  Jahr'alt,  und.bac  nun  z.fteyS8hne  end  vier 
.T.J.tci  l^ulec  ilclf  hut  cudie  gege'>en  ,  die 
sorting  dci  t'i.  KriegsfchuTe  zu  Breft  und 

n  'Liion  Jo  vkl  immtr  m#g!ich  zu  befcbleuni- 
wclchc  beftimmet  find  ,  wie  vorgegeben 
v.  i  ,  von  denen  zu  Algier  fatisfaftiou  zu  for- 

■rf-M  vegejn  des  ~Friedens,-bi.uches. 

1 1   "PHILADELPHIA  Jun.  23. 

"  i Itc  den;  ietzren  Schiff  von  London  ,  Capt. 
R  <>es,  hat  man  bier  die  nachrich:  bekommen, 

:  lis  unfer  Proprietor  vor  fi.cr  Abrcife  befagten 
SfiFs  mic  einem  Capitain  in  London  accordi- 
ng und  fich  veibundcn  habevden  erften  Mey 

•Word  des^Schittes  zu  £eyn ,  und  feinc  Reife 
PennijrK'anien  an  teeten  ^  fo  dskfeibi.- 
^nunmchroniit  dem  erfleii  Schifle  t'aglich  er- 

>.ejner,Ga^ette. von-Pjoflon  vOtn  2y  Mcy  ift 
(?•  :ndes  Advertisement  publicirec  woidcn,wo- 
~W  man  feheo  k;in,  dafs  die  5  arrcltirte  Pet* 
"  Jo)  en  dbel  genog  daran  find  ,  und  vieWeich: 
'Mil,  nacb  fo  vielem  ausgeftandeuen  elend,  das 
ij  :h  wcrden  bezalilen  mulTen  ,  fo  fich  ihrer 
tejund  cinnimmt 

1'  lachdem  auf  anflifttung  und  eingebnng  ver- 
fd:dener  Perfohnen,  wclche  den  Kapitam  des 
&c  ?Fs  Liebe  und  Emigkeir,  Jacob  llobb,  mit 
B^ibarey  gegen  gcwuTe  Pfal«cr  in  feinem 
fifirc,  auf  ihrer  PaflTage  von  Holland  zu  Mar- 
lb1.  Vineyard,  beleget  haben  ,  die  Ehrfame 
fiMcr  des  K&nigUeiici)  Qbergeiichts  gut  ge- 
H-.m  haben,  denfelbcn  oj  verpftichten  dalser 
iem  Obergericbte  von  Rechrs-dchen  ,  &c. 
:chcs  den  viexdten  D'ienftag  im  Mer:«  Jettu 
liiir.u  Barnftable  vor  die  Count)  von  Barnftable 
gel  Iters  worderi,  erfcheincn  ,  und  dasjenige  fo 
to  des  Kontgs  wegen  gegen  ihn  eingebrscht 
*e;en  mocbte,  beantworren  folic  .  da  ei  dann 


Km 

voi 
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diefem  za  folge  erfchietien,  und  wegen  zv/eyer 
uptcrfchK-denen  Bclchuidigungen  da  Mo;d3 
von  dcr  gioflen  Jury  dielcr  County  gegen  ihn 
gefunden,  exarnnurej  worden,  und  ludi  eine'm 
6  Stundcn  bug  gcwiluctem  W'o.-twechfel  die 
kleine  Jury  ihr  imhtil  gefchwind  einbrachten 
als  unfchuldig  von  dcr  edtcn  ankiage,  und  We« 
nig  niiaureni'hemach  cin  gleiches  wegen  dcr  un- 
dent befchuldigung.  NB.  Bs  Wurde  bey  dcr 
xxaminirung  obfervuet,  dafs^las elend  fo  dietea 
Paflagiercn  begegne't ,  niche  mou  ciuer  gewinn- 
ffichiigcn  begierde  des  Capitains  ,  oder  vorfett- 
licheu  Intention  die  Re-le  zu  veilangerc  hcrgs. 
koinmcn  ,  fondcrn  die  1'angc  derfelben  rr.ulte, 
wie  aus  dem  Tag-regilter  des  Capitains,  und  der 
EydlicKen  auslage  allcr  Matrofcn  erliellece.dem 
ccntraircm  Winde  und  der  Wind-rtifl?  7.uge. 
fohrieben  werden  :  trnd  konren  q\c  ."Geieugen 
voo  des  Konigs  feiten  den  Capitain  rr.ir  k'.  iner 
ein'zigen  au^ubung  einer  IJaittgkeit  wabiender 
reife  belegen  Weswegen  der  Capitain  fieri  zu 
iechtferrij5?n  gut  gcfunden.llinen  verletfc'en  ca- 
Ta^iei  tfftentlicb  tudefendiren  ,  infondedicit  in 
anfehung  dci  falfchen  und  fchandlichen  advej- 
tiCTeraenten,  welche  ilnd  pi!blicir.°t  worden  Sen* 
feiben  zu  beflecken,  und  die  gemfirher  des  volcka 
mit  vorurtheilen  gegen  ihn  cm  zu  nebmen.  ehe 
er  ejcaminiret  worden  und  fich  fclbft  rcchrrnaff-g 
befieyen  konte.  W'eitcrs  ift  er  nun  daraufaus., 
diejenigen  gerichtiich  zu  vertolgcn,  welche  ihn' 
fo  bofsharftig  verleumdet  und  eincn  Proccfivcr- 
urfachet.  haben  ,  der  nacb  unrer(bchung  gantjc 
ohne  grand  gefunden  v/orden. 

Preifs  jol^ender  Cuter.  W citxai  ?.  fch  7  p.  Fein 
Mchl,  7  fch.  9  p.  Mittel  brod  12  fch.  gemengt 
lafeb.  braun,-9  fclj.  Rum,  i  fch.*4p.  Mcllafles 
10  p 

ADVERTISSEMENT 

ES  'Wird  hiemit  bekardt  gemarte ,  daf$  Hcndricfc 
y  van  Bcbber  ,  ivekher  oiek  'yahre  her  a/sDo- 
ftor  M.edicinas  mit  gutcm  ftucefs  pmc!kiret  hnt.Jicb 
bier  zur  •wohn  nicdergefeizei  :  Es  find  bsy  ihm  die 
lejle  und  jichc*(le  Ghymifchv  Artzneyeti  zu  bekom- 
mcn  die  er  felbfien  verferti^ety.  urter  an&crn  das  vet* 
tref  iche  Jo  penamte  Engbfche  Salrz  ,  oder  Sa!  mi- 
raSilc,  welches  e:nc  w  jedtrman  dtcniiihe  purgation 
und  auib  tin  hfWahites  mittel  ifl  vor  Fseber  und 
JVatferfucht.  IVer  feir.tr -bed<xrffy  tjw  fob  an  ihrFa- 
dn£ir,-n  m  Ljetitia  Court,  (tlwo  er  wohnbafft  tfi  mit 
Arent  HaiTert,  Kiajfrnann  in  Philadelphia.  


9HLJDELCPH1A:  Gedrucki 
■0  diefe  Z^itungen  vor  5  Shillinge 


bey  B.  Francklin  in  dcr  Marck-ftraife, 
des  Jahrs  zu  bckommen  ,  und  A&« 
u  beftciica  find. 
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May,  1743,  Mr.  Crellius  started  in  Philadelphia 
Das  Hoch-dentsche  Pennsylvanische  Journal  which  was 
printed  with  English  type  in  the  absence  of  German  type. 
The  paper  stated  that  a  supply  of  German  type  was  ex- 
pected. This  enterprise  had  a  short  existence.  Soon  after 
its  start  its  regular  publication  was  interrupted  by  the  ill- 
ness of  the  publisher,  but  resumed  in  November.  The 
probability  is  that  the  Journal  lasted  less  than  a  year.  In 
1746  Mr.  Crellius  returned  to  Germany,  his  native 
country. 

In  1748  another  German  paper  was  launched  in  Phila- 
delphia by  Mr.  G.  Armbruster.  On  February  2  Mr. 
Armbruster  advertised  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  that 
he  was  publishing  a  German  newspaper  every  two  weeks, 
but  he  failed  to  give  its  title  which  appears  to  be  unknown 
now.  In  his  paper  of  May  16  of  this  year  Mr.  C.  Saur 
states  that  after  May  29  Mr.  Armbruster's  paper  would 
appear  every  week.  He  expresses  the  hope  that  dis- 
honest subscribers  who  had  never  paid  him  would  not  play 
the  same  trick  on  Mr.  Armbruster.  It  is  believed  that  the 
newspaper  did  not  live  a  year. 

In  1749  there  appeared  the  Philadelphier  Teutsche 
Fama.  It  was  printed  by  the  firm  of  Franklin  and  Boehm. 
Mr.  Saur  several  times  refers  to  Boehm's  Fama,  which 
would  indicate  that  it  was  edited  by  Mr.  Franklin's  part- 
ner. Little  is  known  of  this  paper.  It  is  again  mentioned 
in  1762,  1763  and  1764,  with  Mr.  A.  Armbruster  as 
publisher.  In  the  latter  year  it  is  stated  that  the  publisher 
failed,  and  no  doubt  this  year  marks  the  end  of  this 
journal.  Mr.  Armbruster's  office  was  located  in  "  Mora- 
vian Alley." 

In  175  1  there  appeared  in  Philadelphia  the  Deutsche 
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und  Englische  Zeitung  from  the  printing  house  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  The  price  was  five  shillings  per  year. 
Franklin's  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  September  12  an- 
nounces the  appearance  of  a  Dutch  and  English  Gazette 
"every  two  weeks."  This  was  the  first  paper  published 
in  two  languages.  It  is  believed  that  the  English  part  was 
a  reprint  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  In  all  probability 
the  existence  of  this  paper  in  two  languages  was  of  short 
duration,  like  that  of  most  of  its  predecessors  and  suc- 
cessors. 

In  1755  there  appeared  the  Philadelphische  Zeitung 
von  allerhand  Auswartigen  und  Einheimischen  merkwiir- 
digen  Sachen.  At  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  page  was  this 
notice:  "  Gedruckt  und  zu  haben  by  B.  Franklin,  General 
Postmeister  und  Anthon  Armbruster,  in  der  dritten  Strasse, 
Zwischen  der  Marck  und  Erd-strasse,  des  Jahrs  fiir  3 
schilling.  Wird  postfrei  an  solche  Oerter  gesandt,  wo  die 
Post  hingeht."  The  paper  was  9  by  13^  inches  in  size. 
There  were  four  pages  of  two  columns  each.  The  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  possession  of  a  num- 
ber of  issues  of  the  years  1755,  1756  and  1757.  In  1756 
the  paper  was  somewhat  enlarged,  with  three  but  nar- 
rower columns  to  each  page.  The  title  is  the  same  as  the 
first  paper  published,  viz.,  in  1732,  described  above.  It 
was  published  by  the  "  Society  for  propagating  Christian 
knowledge  among  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,"  which 
was  started  in  England  and  managed  in  Pennsylvania  by 
a  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  James  Hamilton,  Wil- 
liam Allen,  Richard  Peters,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Conrad 
Weiser  and  Rev.  William  Smith,  the  latter  being  the 
leading  spirit.  It  was  this  society  which  organized  the 
so-called  Charity  schools  in  our  State.    It  also  published 
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a  number  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  German  people.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  the  Society  was  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  Christopher  Saur.  In  the  year  before,  1754, 
the  trustees  resolved  to  estabish  a  German  press  and  pub- 
lish a  paper,  almanacs  and  other  periodicals.  Benjamin 
Franklin  offered  to  sell  them  his  German  printing  estab- 
lishment for  25  pounds  less  than  its  estimated  value,  and 
the  society  accepted  his  offer.  The  editorship  of  the  new 
or  revived  Philadelphische  Zeitung  was  offered  to  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Muhlenberg,  but  he  declined  and  recommended 
his  friend,  Rev.  John  F.  Handschuh,  who  was  appointed 
and  edited  the  paper  probably  as  long  as  it  was  published. 

The  probability  is  that  the  paper  closed  its  career  with 
the  issue  of  December  31,  1757.  The  occasion  of  its 
demise  was  the  publication  of  an  article  by  William 
Moore,  which  was  offensive  to  the  Quaker  majority  of 
the  Assembly.  Rev.  William  Smith,  chairman  of  the  trus- 
tees who  published  the  paper,  was  held  responsible  for  the 
offensive  article  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Assembly, 
who  had  a  grudge  against  him.  The  article  had  first  been 
published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  but  no  action  was 
taken  against  that  paper.  Mr.  Anton  Armbruster,  a 
member  of  the  printing  firm,  was  also  called  to  account, 
but  only  to  extort  from  him  the  admission  that  Mr.  Smith 
had  caused  the  insertion  of  the  article  complained  of. 
Apparently  this  was  the  end  of  the  Zeitung.  However 
this  is  not  certain,  because  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of 
September  9,  1762,  Mr.  Armbruster  advertised  thus: 
"All  gentlemen  and  others  who  will  favor  me  with  their 
advertisements  (as  I  publish  a  German  paper  every  week 
on  Friday)  shall  be  reasonably  served."  He  does  not 
mention  the  title  of  his  German  paper.  It  may  have  been 
a  continuation  of  the  Philadelphische  Zeitung. 
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In  1762  Henry  Miller  commenced  the  publication  of 
Der  Wdchentliche  Staatsbote-  It  was  8  by  13  inches  in 
size,  four  pages,  at  6  shillings  per  year.  It  was  devoted 
to  foreign  and  domestic  political  news,  and  to  the  publica- 
tion of  noteworthy  occurrences  in  the  religious  and  educa- 
tional fields.  In  the  following  year  the  word  Philadel- 
phische  was  added  to  the  title.  In  the  fall  of  1765  when 
the  stamp  act  had  been  passed,  Mr.  Miller  suspended  pub- 
lication "until  it  would  appear  whether  means  can  be 
found  to  escape  the  chains  forged  for  the  people  and 
from  unbearable  slavery."  Fortunately  the  suspension 
continued  only  two  weeks,  from  October  28  to  November 
18.  In  1766  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  was  announced 
in  an  extra  leaf  of  the  paper.  In  1768  the  title  was 
changed  to  Der  JVochentliche  Pennsylvanische  Staatsbote. 
In  March,  1775,  the  title  was  once  more  changed,  this 
time  to  Henry  Miller's  Pennsylvanischer  Staatsbote^  and 
from  this  date  until  July  26,  1776,  the  paper  appeared 
twice  a  week — on  Tuesday  and  Friday — on  half  a  sheet. 
This  was  done  to  satisfy  the  eagerness  for  news  in  those 
exciting  times.  It  was  then  the  only  bi-weekly  paper  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1776  the  Staatsbote  was  the  first  paper 
to  announce  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. It  was  the  only  paper  which  appeared  on  Friday, 
and  as  the  Fourth  of  July  fell  on  a  Thursday,  this  paper 
had  the  honor  of  first  publishing  the  important  news.  In 
the  next  issue,  Tuesday  of  the  following  week,  the  paper 
published  the  full  text  of  the  great  document  in  German  in 
large  type  upon  an  extra  leaf.  This  was  something  of  a 
feat  in  those  days.  After  the  30th  of  July  the  Staatsbote 
appeared  only  once  a  week,  at  first  upon  a  full  sheet,  but 
after  December  19  on  a  half  sheet.  This  latter  fact  is  taken 
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as  an  evidence  of  the  hard  times  which  existed.  The 
writer  is  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  Mr.  Miller's  paper  of 
December  28,  1776,  No.  839,  which  is  printed  on  a  half 
sheet.  It  contains  a  report  of  the  battle  of  Trenton.  It 
is  stated  that  Washington  captured  a  cannon  and  1,000 
muskets,  and  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  700-800 
of  whom  had  already  arrived  at  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.  In 

1777,  after  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  when  the  British 
army  approached  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Miller,  like  nearly 
all  the  publishers,  fled  and  left  his  printing  office  in  charge 
of  his  housekeeper.  The  last  issue  of  his  paper  appeared 
on  September  17,  1777.  In  June,  1778,  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Miller's  type  and 
press  were  seized  by  the  British  and  removed  to  New 
York.  Shortly  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  Mr. 
Miller  returned  to  the  city,  reestablished  his  business  and 
resumed  the  publication  of  his  Staatsbote  on  August  5, 

1778,  at  first  on  a  half  sheet,  but  soon  in  the  former  size. 
Mr.  Miller  continued  his  paper  until  May  26,  1779, 
when  he  retired  from  business  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
In  his  valedictory  he  feelingly  referred  to  the  numerous 
troubles  of  his  later  years.  He  was  succeeded  in  business 
by  the  firm  of  Melchior  Steiner  and  Carl  Cist.  Mr.  Steiner 
was  the  son  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Steiner,  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  Steiner  had  learned  the  trade  in  Miller's  office, 
and  Cist  had  latterly  been  editor  of  the  Staatsbote.  The 
firm  had  been  formed  in  1776  and  continued  until  178 1, 
when  it  was  dissolved  and  each  party  went  into  business 
for  himself.  The  Staatsbote  was  succeeded  by  the  Phila- 
delphische  Correspondent  published  by  Melchior  Steiner. 

In  the  beginning  of  1779  John  Dunlap  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  German  paper  in  Philadelphia,  whose 
title  is  not  known.    A  mutilated  copy,  issued  in  February, 
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is  in  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  foot  of  the  last  page  is  the  statement  that  the  paper 
was  issued  by  John  Dunlap  in  the  English  and  German 
printing  office.  The  paper  existed  only  a  few  months. 
This  is  proven  by  the  statement  in  the  Staatsregister  whose 
first  number  was  issued  on  July  21,  1779,  that  at  that  time 
not  a  single  German  paper  existed  in  Philadelphia. 

On  July  21,  1779,  Steiner  &  Cist  issued  the  first  number 
of  the  Philadelphische  Staatsregister.  Size,  ioy2  by  i6y2 
inches.  The  firm  had  already  in  1776  proposed  to  publish 
a  German  paper,  if  500  subscribers  could  be  secured.  In 
this  they  did  not  succeed,  and  they  delayed  the  enterprise 
until  1779.  The  Staatsregister  was  short-lived,  which  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Steiner  in  178 1  commenced 
the  publication  of  another  German  paper. 

On  May  21,  178  1,  Mr.  Melchoir  Steiner,  who  was  now 
alone  in  business,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Ge- 
meinnutzige  Philadelphische  Correspondenz.  The  price 
was  "two  hard  dollars  per  year."  One-half  was  payable 
in  advance.  The  editors  for  some  time  were  the  Lutheran 
ministers,  Rev.  J.  C.  Kunze  and  Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Helmuth. 
It  appeared  every  Wednesday.  Its  size  was  10  by  16 
inches.  In  1782  the  day  of  issue  was  changed  to  Tuesday. 
The  writer  is  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  this  paper,  dated 
December  9,  1788.  The  price  then  was  10  shillings  per 
year,  and  the  size  of  the  paper  was  iSy2  by  ioy2  inches. 
In  1790  the  title  was  changed  to  Neue  Philadelphische 
Correspondenz,  and  it  now  appeared  twice  a  week.  A 
new  editor  was  announced  and  various  improvements 
promised.  After  May,  1792,  it  was  again  made  a  weekly, 
and  the  firm  was  changed  to  Steiner  and  Kammerer.  The 
word  "  Neue  "  was  omitted  in  the  title.  In  1793  the  paper 
was  again  made  a  bi-weekly.    In  1793  the  paper  passed 
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into  the  hands  of  Henry  Schweitzer  and  its  title  was 
changed  to  Die  Pennsylvanische  Correspondent.  Mr. 
Schweitzer  published  the  paper  under  this  title  until  his 
death  in  1 8 1  o,  when  it  passed  out  of  existence.  It  had  been 
published  regularly  since  178 1,  a  period  of  29  years,  which 
was  something  exceptional  for  that  time. 

On  November  27,  1789,  Melchior  Steiner  commenced 
Der  General-Postbote  an  die  Deutsche  Nation.  It  was 
issued  twice  a  week  for  about  six  months,  when  it  died  a 
natural  death.  The  editor,  F.  C.  Reiche,  wrote  lengthy 
articles  on  historical  subjects  which  were  poorly  adapted 
for  a  newspaper.  He  was  a  learned  man,  but  lacked  tact. 
The  population  of  Philadelphia  at  this  time  was  only 
28,522. 

On  October  8,  1790,  Samuel  Saur  commenced  the 
publication  of  Die  Chestnuthiller  Wochenschrift.  He  was 
born  March  30,  1767,  as  the  youngest  of  Christopher 
Saur's  ten  children.  He  was  located  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
"near  the  tenth  milestone,  where  the  Reading  and  North 
Wales  roads  meet."  The  paper  was  a  quarto,  8  by  10 
inches  in  size.  In  1794  he  removed  to  71  Race  St., 
Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  his  paper  under  the 
changed  title  of  Das  Philadelphier  W  ochenblatt.  In  1795 
he  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  continued  the  publica- 
tions of  a  paper,  the  title  of  which  is  unknown.  In  the 
latter  place  he  was  successful  in  business.  In  1800  he 
advertises  his  paper  as  appearing  three  times  a  week  on  a 
half  sheet.    He  became  a  well-known  type  founder. 

In  1798  H.  &  J.  R.  Kammerer  issued  the  first  belletris- 
tic  German  monthly  in  America  under  the  title  of  Phila- 
delphisches  Magazin,  48  pages.  The  publication  is  not 
mentioned  after  this  year. 

In  1805  Joseph  Forster  issued  Der  Pelican  from  his 
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office  in  Cherry  Alley,  as  it  was  then  called.  It  was  in- 
tended for  the  publication  of  general  information  rather 
than  news.  It  had  a  short  existence  and  is  not  mentioned 
after  1806. 

In  September,  1808,  Conrad  Zentler  issued  Der  Ameri- 
kanische  Beobachter,  which  was  devoted  to  trade  and  agri- 
culture. It  continued  about  four  years.  After  18 12  no 
trace  of  its  publication  can  be  found.  The  population  at 
this  time  was  47,786. 

In  1 8 1 2  the  Evangeliches  Magazin  was  commenced 
under  authority  of  the  Lutheran  Synod.  It  was  a  quar- 
terly of  248  pages,  and  was  published  until  18 16. 

In  1825  John  George  Ritter  started  the  Amerikanischer 
Correspondent  which  he  issued  twice  a  week.  He  was  a 
native  of  Wurtemberg,  born  in  1772,  and  was  extensively 
engaged  in  the  book  and  publishing  business  in  his  native 
country.  He  published  Die  National  Chronik  der  Dent- 
schen  which  was  suppressed  by  Napoleon. 

In  1825  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  with  a  complete 
printing  outfit  and  a  large  stock  of  books.  In  the  same 
year  he  started  the  paper  mentioned,  which  was  9  by  1 1 
inches.  It  was  at  first  edited  by  Dr.  William  Schmidt  and 
subsequently  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Gossler.  Mr.  Ritter  infused 
new  life  into  the  German  newspaper  business  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  had  for  years  been  in  a  dormant  condition. 
In  1829  the  paper  passed  into  the  hands  of  Gossler  and 
Blumer,  and  in  1830  the  title  was  changed  to  Philadel- 
phier  Correspondent.  How  long  it  was  published  I  am 
unable  to  state.    Mr.  Ritter,  the  founder,  died  in  1840. 

In  1829  Rev.  Samuel  Helffenstein  established  the  Evan- 
gelisches  Magazin  in  the  interest  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
In  1832  its  title  was  changed  to  Evangelische  Zeitung,  and 
it  was  subsequently  edited  by  Rev.  John  H.  Deyer.  On 
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account  of  some  offensive  contents  the  Reformed  Synod 
in  1833  repudiated  the  periodical. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  early  German  papers  of  Phila- 
delphia. To  pursue  the  subject  farther  would  lead  us  too 
far  away  from  our  purpose. 


Specimen  of  Early  Pennsylvania  Money. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Germantown. 


TfHE  first  really  successful 
effort  in  German  Amer- 
ican journalism  was  that  of 
Christopher  Saur,  the  well- 
known  German  publisher  of 
Germantown.  He  was  born 
in  Westphalia  in  1693,  came 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1724,  and 
established  his  famous  pub- 
lishing house  at  Germantown 
in  1738.  His  printing  mate- 
rial was  imported  from  Ger- 
many and  he  was  the  first  publisher  here  to  use  German 
type.  Those  preceding  him  used  Roman  type  in  publish- 
ing German  books  and  papers.  He  imported  a  press  from 
Berleburg,  which  had  been  used  by  the  "  Inspired."  He 
at  times  spelled  his  name  Sauer,  but  generally  Saur.  In 
the  imprint  of  his  English  publications  his  name  is  angli- 
cized to  Sower.    He  was  a  man  of  earnest  piety.    In  a 
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letter  dated  November  17,  1738,  he  speaks  of  his  grati- 
tude for  all  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  him  by  God,  and 
of  his  desire  to  serve  and  glorify  the  Almighty.  His 
house  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  building  at  5253  Main 
Street,  and  there  was  a  large  room  on  the  second  floor  in 
which  the  Dunkers  met  for  worship. 

Mr.  Saur  became  an  extensive  and  famous  publisher, 
and  wielded  a  great  influence  among  the  German  people 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  fall  of  1738  he  issued  a  Ger- 
man almanac  for  the  following  year.  This  almanac 
was  published  regularly  during  many  years,  twenty  years 
by  Saur  himself  and  subsequently  by  his  successors.  The 
almanac  served  as  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  re- 
ligious principles  and  useful  information,  and  was  very 
popular.  And  the  paper  which  he  established  was  for 
some  years  the  only  one  and  was  long  the  principal  one 
which  circulated  among  the  early  German  settlers  in  this 
province.   I  have  in  my  possession  a  Saur  almanac  of  1765. 

On  August  20,  1739,  Christopher  Saur  issued  the  first 
number  of  his  German  paper  entitled:  Der  Hoch  Deutsch 
Pennsylvanische  Geschicht  Schreiber  (Chronicle).  The 
paper  was  intended  to  publish  "  important  news  from  the 
Kingdom  of  nature  and  the  Church."  It  was  a  small 
affair,  only  7  by  9^2  inches  in  size.  It  appeared  at  first 
once  a  month,  but  after  October  1,  1756,  twice  a  month, 
and  after  January  1,  1775,  twice  a  week.  The  price  was 
three  shillings  a  year.  Advertisements  were  published 
free  of  charge  until  1755.  Files  of  this  interesting  news- 
paper are  in  the  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  viz.,  from  April  16,  1743,  to  November  1, 
175 1,  and  from  January  16,  1754,  to  December,  1761. 
The  perusal  of  these  files  afforded  the  writer  much 
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pleasure.  There  are  four  pages  of  two  columns  each. 
Sometimes  the  name  of  the  publisher  was  omitted.  Grad- 
ually a  few  advertisements  appeared.  In  December,  1743, 
there  were  14  short  advertisements.    Saur's  paper  was 
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Heading  of  Saur's  Newspaper. 

long  the  most  popular  German  paper  in  the  country,  and 
it  is  believed  that  during  its  most  prosperous  period  it  had 
about  4,000  subscribers. 

In  1741  Mr.  Saur  printed  a  circular  from  Conrad 
Weiser,  in  which  Weiser  appealed  to  the  Germans  to  vote 
for  the  government  candidates  and  not  for  the  Quakers 
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who  opposed  the  levying  of  taxes  for  all  kinds  of  warfare, 
even  defensive.  He  calls  attention  to  the  dangers  threat- 
ening from  a  league  of  the  French  with  the  Indians  in 
Canada  and  on  the  Ohio. 

The  number  of  August  16,  1743,  the  first  one  on  file, 
was  nearly  filled  with  reports  from  Europe.  From  this 
country  there  was  news  only  from  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia. Outside  of  the  few  seaport  towns  there  could  prac- 
tically be  no  news  from  this  country.  The  news  from 
Europe  was  from  three  to  five  months  old,  as  follows: 
The  Hague,  November  6  and  December  2 ;  Regensburg, 
November  4  and  22;  London,  November  27  and  Decem- 
ber 2;  Vienna,  December  29;  Geneva,  November  16; 
Paris,  November  23;  Dresden,  November  28;  Stockholm, 
November  14;  Boston,  February  17  and  March  21 ;  Phila- 
delphia, April  7.  There  are  a  few  advertisements.  Ben- 
jamin Shoemaker,  a  well-known  ship  agent,  requests  all 
delinquents  to  pay  up.  In  case  of  failure  to  pay,  he  must 
have  them  arrested.  George  Adam  Weidner,  of  Oley, 
advertises  for  a  man  to  work  upon  his  tile  yard.  He  may 
work  by  the  "  brand,"  by  the  month  or  by  the  year. 
Notice  is  given  that  Martin  Miller  died.  He  was  a  pedlar 
and  sold  goods  on  credit.  The  heirs  request  debtors  to 
pay  to  persons  designated  in  several  counties.  The  people 
are  cautioned  against  certain  counterfeit  notes. 

In  the  year  1746,  the  title  of  Saur's  paper  was  changed 
to  Hoch-Deutsche  Pennsyhanische  Berichte,  and  after  the 
May  number  the  word  "Hoch-Deutsche"  was  omitted  in 
the  title,  and  it  was  simply  Pennsyhanische  Berichte.  The 
name  Germantown  was  frequently  spelled  "Germanton." 
In  1754  the  paper  was  somewhat  enlarged  and  appeared 
twice  a  month,  without  an  increase  of  price.  The  size  of 
the  paper  was  now  8  by  13  inches. 
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Mr.  Saur  was  opposed  to  the  so-called  charity  schools 
which  had  been  established  in  response  to  Rev.  Michael 
Schlatter's  appeal  to  the  people  of  England,  Holland  and 
Germany.  He  took  a  strong  position  against  them,  and 
many  of  the  German  people  followed  him.  They  believed 
that  the  schools  were  to  be  used  as  a  means  to  make  their 
children  English.  Dr.  William  Smith,  who  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  schools,  had  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Germans  should  be  taught  English  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  allied  with  the  French.  On  account  of  this 
position  on  the  school  question  considerable  opposition  was 
aroused  against  Mr.  Saur. 

In  the  year  1743  Mr.  Saur  published  a  German  edition 
of  the  Bible,  the  first  one  issued  in  America  in  a  European 
language,  and  forty  years  before  an  English  Bible  was 
printed  in  this  country.  Hitherto  the  German  people  had 
to  depend  upon  Germany  for  a  supply  of  Bibles.  Many 
of  them  were  destitute  of  the  word  of  God.  The  appear- 
ance of  Saur's  Bible  was  a  real  boon  to  the  people.  The 
price  of  Mr.  Saur's  Bible  was  originally  fixed  at  14  shil- 
lings unbound,  but  he  stated  that  "by  the  aid  of  a  few 
well-inclined  friends  he  was  enabled  to  sell  the  worth  of 
14  shillings  for  the  price  of  12  shillings,"  which  was  $1.60, 
and  he  did  so.  For  bound  copies  his  lowest  price  was  18 
shillings  or  $2.40.  (In  those  days  and  during  many  years 
after  Bibles  were  sold  either  in  bound  or  unbound  form.) 
Mr.  Saur  secured  the  type  for  the  printing  of  this  early 
Bible  from  Heinrich  Ehrenfield  Luther  in  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many. He  gave  Mr.  Luther  twelve  copies  of  the  new 
Bible,  some  of  which  were  given  to  distinguished  persons 
in  Germany.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  publishing  business 
by  his  only  son,  also  named  Christopher,  who  had  been 
associated  with  his  father. 
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Mr.  Christopher  Saur,  Sr.,  died  September  15,  1758, 
aged  64  years.  He  had  published  numerous  books,  be- 
sides an  almanac  and  a  newspaper.  As  a  Dunker  he  was 
opposed  to  war,  as  well  as  to  litigation.  He  lost  much 
money  in  business,  because  he  would  not  enforce  payment 
of  claims  by  legal  process. 

In  the  year  1762  the  title  of  the  paper  was  once  more 
changed,  and  this  time  to  plain  Germantoivn  Zeitung,  by 
which  name  the  paper  had  really  always  been  known. 
The  son  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  was 
even  more  aggressive. 

The  number  of  July  3,  1776,  reported  the  action  of 
Congress  on  July  2,  which  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence on  July  4  as  follows:  "  Gestern  hat  der  Fes- 
landische  Congress  die  Vereinigten  Colonien  freie,  unab- 
hangige  Staaten  zu  sein  erklart." 

Christopher  Saur,  the  second,  published  two  German 
editions  of  the  Bible,  one  in  1763  and  the  other  in  1776. 
There  were  now  three  Saur  editions,  the  father  having 
published  the  first  one  in  1743,  as  stated  above.  Mr. 
Saur,  the  second,  had  stored  some  of  the  sheets  of  the 
third  edition  of  the  Bible  in  the  loft  of  the  German  Bap- 
tist Meeting  House.  During  and  after  the  battle  of 
Germantown  some  of  the  sheets  were  taken  by  the  British 
and  used  as  litter  for  their  horses.  In  1772  and  1773  Mr. 
Saur  cast  his  own  type,  the  first  one  to  engage  in  this  line 
of  work  in  America.  It  appears  that  in  1776  Mr.  Saur 
turned  the  management  of  the  business  over  to  his  two 
sons,  Christopher,  the  third,  and  Peter.  Mr.  Saur  had 
become  a  man  of  considerable  property,  but  in  1778  he 
was  utterly  ruined  financially.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a 
non-combatant  and  also  opposed  to  a  change  of  the  gov- 
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ernment.  He  wished  the  British  authority  to  continue, 
but  favored  a  petition  to  the  King  of  England  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  In  1765  he  published  a  tract 
addressed  to  the  Germans  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks  and 
Berks  counties,  in  which  he  took  the  position  stated.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  therefore  regarded  as  a  Tory  or  sym- 
pathizer with  the  British. 

In  1778  C.  Saur,  the  second,  was  arrested  by  some  of 
McLane's  men,  who  shaved  and  stripped  him  naked  and 
then  painted  him,  after  which  he  was  imprisoned,  but 
General  Washington  liberated  him.  At  the  same  time 
his  property  was  confiscated  and  sold.  A  portion  of  the 
printing  office  was  purchased  by  Leibert  &  Billmeyer. 
Mr.  Saur  was  now  a  poor  man,  but  he  remained  true  to  his 
religious  faith.  He  resided  several  years  in  Conrad 
Stamm's  weaver  shop,  four  miles  northwest  of  Norris- 
town,  where  he  died  in  poverty  on  August  26,  1784.  He 
had  been  a  bishop  of  the  Brethren  (Dunkers)  since  1753. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  a  good  man. 

Two  of  his  sons,  Christopher  and  Peter  Saur,  were 
also  engaged  in  the  printing  business  in  Germantown. 
Unfortunately  for  themselves  and  the  people  whom  they 
represented  the  Saur  brothers  were  Loyalists,  that  is,  they 
sided  with  England  in  the  struggle  of  the  Revolution.  In 
1777  they  printed  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Germans  to  stand 
by  England  in  a  circular  written  by  A.  Emmerich,  a  Hes- 
sian. During  the  English  occupation  of  Philadelphia  in 
1777-78  the  Saur  brothers  published  Der  Pennsylvanische 
Staats  Courier  as  a  weekly  in  that  city.  It  is  supposed 
that  its  circulation  was  almost  entirely  among  the  Hessian 
troops  then  stationed  in  the  city.  The  number  of  May  6, 
1778,  contains  violent  attacks  upon  the  "rebels,"  as  the 
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American  patriots  were  styled.  With  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  from  Philadelphia  the  Staats  Courier  ceased 
publication. 

Christopher  Saur  went  to  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick, 
and  there  issued  the  Royal  Gazette.  Afterward  he  went 
to  Baltimore,  where  he  died  in  1799.  Four  of  the  sons  of 
the  second  Christopher  Saur  were  printers — Christopher 
and  Peter  mentioned  above,  and  Samuel  and  David. 
Samuel  also  went  to  Baltimore  and  established  a  successful 
business,  whilst  David  was  located  first  in  Philadelphia, 
then  in  Norristown. 

In  1784  Peter  Leibert,  a  Dunker,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Michael  Billmeyer,  a  Lutheran,  established  a  printing 
house  in  Germantown  which  may  be  considered  a  revival 
of  the  Saur  establishment  which  had  reached  its  end  in 
1778.  The  new  firm  published  a  German  almanac  which 
in  every  respect  resembled  that  of  the  Saurs.  The  new 
firm  had  acquired  a  large  part  of  the  Saur  concern  which 
had  been  confiscated.  John  Dunlap,  of  Philadelphia,  had 
in  1778  purchased  a  portion  of  the  Saur  printing  office  and 
continued  the  Saur  almanac  for  six  years  until  1784. 

In  1785  Leibert  &  Billmeyer  revived  Die  Germantauner 
Zeitung.  The  paper  was  now  93^  by  16  inches  in  size  and 
appeared  every  two  weeks  at  five  shillings  per  year.  The 
first  number  appeared  on  February  8,  1785.  In  1790  the 
size  was  reduced  to  8  by  10  inches,  and  the  paper  ap- 
peared weekly.  In  this  form  it  was  continued  until  1802, 
when  its  publication  appears  to  have  ceased. 

In  1788  Mr.  Billmeyer  was  sole  publisher,  whilst  Mr. 
Leibert  was  conducting  a  separate  printing  office.  Mr. 
Billmeyer  was  sole  publisher  until  the  close  of  the  paper's 
long  career.    It  is  remarkable  that  after  an  existence  of 
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over  fifty  years  it  should  still  have  the  diminutive  size  of 
8  by  10  inches. 

In  1764  Christopher  Saur,  the  second,  started  Ein  Geist- 
liches  Magazin,  and  published  it  until  1770.    The  num- 
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Heading  of  Saur's  Geistliches  Magazine.    Original  in  Collection  of 

Julius  F.  Sachse. 

bers  of  this  first  religious  periodical  of  America  were  not 
sold,  but  given  away.  It  was  printed  from  type  cast  in 
Germantown.  The  second  number,  a  copy  of  which  is  at 
hand,  contains  an  article  which  inquires  into  the  reason 
why  the  majority  of  Christians  fall  short  of  holiness  and 
happiness. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Lancaster  County. 


'TTHE  town  of  Lancas- 
ter was  laid  out  in 
1730.  In  175 1  a  Ger- 
man and  English  news- 
paper was  published  here 
by  H.  Miller  &  S.  Hol- 
land. This  was  the  first 
German  paper  outside  of 
Philadelphia  and  Ger- 
mantown.  Its  title  was : 
Die  Lancastertsche  Ze'i- 
tung.  The  first  column 
was  in  German,  the  sec- 
ond in  English.  After  the 
twelfth  issue  the  paper  was  published  by  Mr.  Holland 
alone.  Mr.  Miller  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Henry 
Miller  who  in  1760  came  to  America  for  the  third  time, 
was  employed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  subsequently 
published  many  German  and  English  books,  as  well  as  the 
Staatsbote  a  long  time.  He  retired  in  1779  and  died  at 
Bethlehem  in  1782.  He  was  identified  with  the  Mora- 
vians.  The  Zeitung  was  discontinued  on  June  5,  1753. 
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During  a  short  period  of  1778  Mr.  Franz  Baily  pub- 
lished at  Lancaster  Das  Pennsylvanische  Zeitungsblatt. 
This  was  during  the  time  of  the  British  occupation  of 
Philadelphia.  The  first  number  appeared  on  February  4, 
and  the  last  number  on  June  24,  1778.  The  paper  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  American  patriots  vigorously. 
Upon  petition  of  prominent  German  citizens  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  purchased  and  circu- 
lated 500  copies  of  the  Zeitungsblatt.  The  number  of 
February  18,  1778,  contained  an  extract  from  the  Penn- 
sylvanische Staats  Courier,  published  by  the  two  sons  of 
C.  Saur,  the  second,  in  Philadelphia  during  the  British 
occupation  of  that  city.  This  extract  contained  severe 
attacks  upon  the  rebels,  as  the  paper  called  the  American 
patriots. 

On  August  7,  1787,  there  was  started  in  Lancaster 
another  German  paper  by  the  firm  Stiemer,  Albrecht  & 
Lahn.  Its  title  was :  Neue  Unpartheyische  Lancaster  Zei- 
tung  und  Anzeigs-N achrichten.  This  was  the  third  Ger- 
man paper  then  existing  in  Pennsylvania,  the  other  two 
being  the  Philadelphische  Correspondenz  and  the  Ger- 
mantauner  Zeitung.  The  new  paper  at  Lancaster  was, 
like  its  contemporaries,  small  in  size,  being  only  10  by  16 
inches.  The  population  of  the  town  was  then  less  than 
3,700.  Mr.  Stiemer  died  in  the  following  year,  April 
18,  1788,  after  which  the  firm  was  Albrecht  &  Co.  Mr. 
Lahn  kept  a  book  store,  and  advertised  that  he  had 
800  volumes  of  the  newest  and  best  German  imported 
books  on  his  shelves.  John  Albrecht  was  born  at  Bethle- 
hem in  1745,  learned  the  printing  business  with  C.  Saur  in 
Germantown  and  came  to  Lancaster  in  1787.  The  paper 
underwent  several  changes  of  name  and  existed  until  1825. 
In  1798  Mr.  Albrecht  changed  the  title  of  the  paper  to 
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Der  Deutsche  Porcupein  und  Pennsylvanische  Anzeigs- 
Nachrichten.  Mr.  Albrecht  favored  the  Federalists.  He 
evidently  borrowed  the  title  from  Peter  Porcupine' s 
Gazette  which  William  Cobbett  had  started  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1797  as  a  Federalist  paper.  The  Democratic 
Adler  of  Reading  made  fun  of  the  German  "  Stachel 
Schwein  "  of  Lancaster.  Two  years  later,  in  1800,  the 
name  of  the  paper  was  once  more  changed,  this  time  to 
Der  Amerikanische  Staatsbothe  und  Lancaster  Anzeigs- 
Nachrichten,  under  which  title  it  was  published  until  1825, 
and  then  discontinued.  After  the  death  of  John  Albrecht 
the  business  was  conducted  by  several  of  his  sons. 

On  May  25,  1799,  the  first  number  of  Der  Lancaster 
Correspondent  was  issued  by  Christian  Jacob  Hiitter. 
The  size  of  the  paper  was  10  by  14  inches.  Its  motto 
was:  "Free,  firm  and  conservative."  The  paper  sup- 
ported Democratic  principles,  and  existed  only  a  little  over 
three  years.  Its  last  number  was  issued  on  September  3, 
1803.  Mr.  Hiitter  in  his  valedictory  stated  that  he  had 
lost  about  five  thousand  dollars  by  his  venture.  But  he 
was  not  dismayed.  He  removed  to  Easton  and  there  in 
1805  established  the  Northampton  Correspondent,  in 
which  enterprise  he  was  successful.  This  paper  was  pub- 
lished until  1902,  almost  a  century. 

In  1804  Henry  and  Benjamin  Grimier  started  Der 
Wahre  A merikaner  in  Lancaster  as  a  Democratic  organ.  It 
was  %y2  by  103^  inches  in  size.  In  18 17  its  publication 
was  suspended,  but  in  1828  it  was  resumed  and  continued 
for  some  years,  under  the  changed  title  of  Der  Lancaster 
Wahre  A  merikaner.  In  1840,  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Grimier,  the  paper  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jacob  Meyers, 
who  changed  the  title  to  Der  Wahre  Demokrat  and  con- 
tinued the  paper  some  time. 
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On  August  9,  1808,  Col.  William  Hamilton  and  Joseph 
Ehrenfried  started  Der  Volksfrennd  (People's  Friend) 
at  Lancaster  as  a  Federalist  paper.    Col.  Hamilton  was 
the  publisher  of  the  English  Lancaster  Journal  and  Mr. 
Ehrenfried  was  the  editor  of  the  new  German  paper.  The 
subscription  price  was  $1.50  per  year.   Several  years  later 
Col.  Hamilton  failed,  and  the  paper  was  sold  by  the 
sheriff  to  Mr.  Ehrenfried,  the  editor.   The  new  proprietor 
was  successful,  at  least  for  some  time.    In  18 14  Mr. 
Ehrenfried  undertook  the  publication  of  a  second  German 
edition  of  the  famous  Book  of  Martyrs,  the  first  edition 
having  been  published  at  the  Ephrata  Cloister  in  1747. 
This  was  a  large  and  extensive  enterprise.   The  volume  con- 
tains 980  pages,  9  by  14  inches.    Mr.  Ehrenfried  became 
financially  embarrassed,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  publi- 
cation of  this  book  was  the  principal  cause  of  it.    In  the 
year  1 8 17  the  paper  was  once  more  sold  by  the  sheriff,  this 
time  to  Samuel  Kling  and  John  Baer.    In  April  of  the 
following  year  Mr.  Kling  withdrew  and  Mr.  Baer  was 
sole  proprietor.   He  removed  the  business  to  North  Queen 
Street,  where  it  has  ever  since  been  conducted.    Mr.  Baer 
was  an  energetic  business  man  and  enterprising  publisher. 
As  a  Mennonite  he  was  popular  among  that  class  of 
people  already  numerous  in  Lancaster  County.    He  now 
entered  upon  a  long  and  successful  career.    In  18 19  Mr. 
Baer  published  a  German  edition  of  the  Bible  which 
was  a  remarkable  production  for  that  time.    It  was  a 
folio  Bible,  and  the  publisher  claimed  that  it  was  the  first 
Bible  in  this  form  published  in  America.    It  was,  next  to 
the  Ephrata  Book  of  Martyrs,  the  largest  book  printed  in 
Pennsylvania  up  to  that  time.    The  volume  contains  11 83 
pages,  size  9^  by  15  inches.    The  print  is  clear  and  re- 
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markably  uniform.  The  writer  is  in  possession  of  a  copy 
of  this  Bible.  It  was  originally  the  property  of  his  grand- 
father and  namesake,  Daniel  Miller,  of  Lebanon  County, 
who  was  born  in  178 1  and  purchased  the  Bible  for  $10, 
as  he  states  on  a  fly  leaf.  The  book  contains,  besides  the 
Bible  proper,  a  history  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  Life 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  and  a  Bible  Dictionary;  and  also 
a  list  of  the  subscribers.  There  were  in  all  1,420  sub- 
scribers, distributed  as  follows:  Pennsylvania  971,  Ohio 
310,  Maryland  105,  Virginia  24,  New  York  6,  New 
Jersey  2,  North  Carolina  2.  The  volume  is  strongly 
bound  in  leather,  with  wooden  sides,  and  is  remarkably 
well  preserved.    It  is  highly  prized  by  its  present  owner. 

On  April  8,  1834,  the  Volksfrennd  was  united  with  the 
Beobachter  (Observer)  of  Lancaster,  which  latter  paper 
had  been  published  during  a  few  years  by  Samuel  Wagner, 
and  since  that  date  the  united  paper  has  been  entitled 
Volksfrennd  nnd  Beobachter.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
influential  German  Republican  papers  in  the  state.  Mr. 
John  Baer  died  in  1858,  and  was  succeeded  in  business  by 
two  of  his  sons,  Reuben  A.  and  Christian  R.  Baer.  The 
present  publishers  are  C.  R.  Baer  &  Son.  The  Volks- 
frennd nnd  Beobachter  is  now  the  only  German  news- 
paper published  in  Lancaster  County. 

In  1820  Mr.  William  Braun  issued  the  Deutsches 
W ochenblatt  in  Lancaster,  more  as  a  literary  journal  than 
a  newspaper.  This  was  the  most  short-lived  of  all  the 
many  German  newspaper  ventures,  as  it  had  an  existence 
of  only  two  months. 

Die  Stimme  des  Volks  (Voice  of  the  People)  was 
started  about  the  year  1822,  but  it  was  also  short-lived 
and  suspended  publication  probably  in  the  year  mentioned. 
It  was  started  by  Jacob  Schrier. 
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Der  Lancaster  Adler  (Eagle)  was  first  issued  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  1826,  as  a  Democratic  organ  by  Baab  &  Ville. 
There  is  no  history  of  its  short  life  extant.  It  was,  how- 
ever, published  beyond  the  year  1830. 

In  the  same  year,  1826,  Joseph  Ehrenfried  commenced 
the  publication  of  Der  Christliche  Haitsfreund  as  a 
monthly.  Its  first  number  appeared  on  April  1,  1826, 
and  the  last  number  on  March  1,  1827. 

Der  Frohliche  Botschafter  (Joyful  Messenger)  was  a 
German  monthly  issued  at  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
by  G.  Grosch  and  G.  Meyers.  The  first  number  appeared 
in  May,  1829.  It  was  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Universalists,  viz.,  universal  salvation.  How  long  it  was 
published  cannot  be  stated.  It  is  known  that  it  existed  at 
least  two  years. 

Die  Laterne  (Lantern)  was  started  in  Lancaster  in 
1870  by  Joseph  Schmied.  He  soon  after  admitted  Gott- 
lieb Schmied  to  the  firm.  After  various  changes  the  paper 
was  continued  until  December  31,  1903,  when  it  suspended 
publication. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Berks  County. 


♦fiffERKS  County  was  erected  in 
^        1752.     At  first  its  northern 
WlkkW^\{^JL^\    nm^ts  extended  to  the  state  of  New 
'  MimkiMS^^^t  York.    Reading  was  laid  out  in  1748. 

When  the  county  was  erected  the 
population  was  composed  largely  of 
Germans.  There  was  then  not  a  vil- 
lage in  the  county.  The  town  of 
Reading  existed  over  forty  years  be- 
fore it  had  a  local  newspaper.  During 
these  years  Saur's  Germantown  paper 
and  several  Philadelphia  papers  had 
a  small  circulation  here. 
The  first  paper  published  at  Reading  was  a  German 
weekly  entitled  Die  Neue  Unpartheiische  Readinger  Zei- 
tung  (The  New  Impartial  Reading  Gazette).  The  first 
number  appeared  on  February  18,  1789.  The  statement 
has  occasionally  been  made  that  the  Adler  was  the  first 
paper,  but  this  is  an  error.  The  publishers  of  the  Zeitung 
were  Johnson,  Barton  &  Jungman.    They  expressed  the 
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hope  that  their  enterprise  would  prove  a  success.  They 
stated  that  Reading  was  a  flourishing  town  in  one  of  the 
most  populous  counties  of  the  state,  which  the  Germans 
had  made  "  a  Garden  of  God."  Agents  were  appointed 
in  neighboring  towns  and  districts  to  receive  subscriptions. 
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The  size  of  the  paper  was  i6J/2  by  26  inches,  and  the  price 
was  $1.00  per  year,  one  half  of  which  was  payable  in 
advance. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Berks  County  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  complete  files  of  the  Zeitung  from  its  begin- 
ning in  1789  to  1802.  In  the  second  year,  1790,  Mr. 
Johnson  withdrew  from  the  firm  which  was  then  com- 
posed of  Barton  &  Jungman  until  1793,  when  it  was 
changed  to  Jungman  &  Gruber.  In  1798  the  firm  was 
Gottlob  Jungman  &  Co.  Mr.  Gruber  is  said  to  have  died 
in  1855  at  the  age  of  90  years.  In  1801  the  firm  was 
Jungman  &  Bruckman.    The  writer  is  in  possession  of  a 
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copy  of  the  paper  of  March  10,  1802.  The  size  then  was 
16  by  20l/2  inches,  and  the  price  was  one  dollar  per  year. 
The  paper's  motto  was:  "We  are  all  Republicans.  We 
sre  all  Federalists."  In  1806  and  1807  Gottlob  Jung- 
man  was  the  sole  publisher.  In  the  latter  year  the  paper 
appears  to  have  been  suspended,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Der  Standhafte  Patriot  (see  below). 

Der  Unpartheyische  Reading  Adler  made  its  appear- 
ance on  November  29,  1796.  The  publishers  were  Jacob 
Schneider  &  George  Gerrish.  The  size  was  16  by  20 l/2 
inches.  The  paper  was  printed  upon  a  crude  press  which 
had  been  made  in  Exeter  township,  Berks  Co.,  by  John 
and  Jacob  Snyder  and  Francis  Ritter.  It  was  constructed 
mostly  of  wood.  The  iron  part  of  it  was  hammered  out 
at  a  blacksmith  shop  in  Oley  Township,  near  Oley  Line. 
A  picture  of  this  primitive  press  is  in  the  writer's  posses- 
sion. The  subscription  price  was  one  Spanish  dollar  per 
year,  one-half  of  which  was  payable  in  advance.  The 
paper  was  delivered  by  carriers  in  the  town  and  sent  to 
those  in  the  country  "  by  first  opportunity."  Why  not  send 
the  papers  by  mail?  Because  there  were  then  no  postal 
facilities.  Only  one  post  office  existed  in  Berks  County, 
the  one  at  Reading,  established  in  1793. 

In  1799  Mr.  Jacob  Schneider,  editor  of  the  Adler,  had 
a  most  unpleasant  experience  which  he  likely  never  forgot. 
Congress  had  passed  a  law  which  levied  a  tax  upon  houses. 
It  was  known  as  the  window  or  house  tax  law.  The  law 
was  very  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  in  some  places  there 
was  organized  resistance  to  the  collection  of  this  tax.  In 
Lehigh,  Northampton  and  Bucks  counties  a  man  named 
John  Fries  had  organized  several  hundred  men  into  a  re- 
bellion against  the  government.    Therefore  a  detachment 
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of  soldiers,  including  Captain  Montgomery's  Light  Dra- 
goons of  Lancaster  County,  was  sent  to  the  seat  of  war. 
On  their  way  thither  the  soldiers  stopped  in  Reading. 
Here  as  elsewhere  some  people  had  erected  liberty  poles 
as  an  expression  of  their  opposition  to  the  house  law.  The 
soldiers  cut  down  these  poles  in  Reading,  and  handled 
rather  roughly  some  citizens  who  protested  against  this 
act.  The  soldiers  then  proceeded  on  their  errand  and 
easily  suppressed  the  rebellion.  The  leader,  Mr.  Fries, 
who  had  resisted  a  United  States  Marshal,  was  convicted 
of  treason  in  two  trials,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  was 
pardoned  by  President  John  Adams.  Whilst  the  soldiers 
were  in  Lehigh  County  the  Reading  Adler  published  an 
anonymous  article  in  which  the  soldiers  were  severely 
arraigned  for  their  conduct  in  Reading.  Upon  their 
return  to  this  city  the  officers  of  the  military  called  at  the 
Adler  office  and  demanded  of  editor  Schneider  the  name 
of  the  author  of  the  article  in  question.  Upon  his  refusing 
to  divulge  the  name  they  seized  Mr.  Schneider  and  dragged 
him  to  the  market  house  on  Penn  Square,  where  they  gave 
him  a  severe  flogging.  Mr.  Schneider  prosecuted  his 
assailants  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  also  before 
General  McPherson,  but  received  no  redress.  He  had 
received  the  flogging  and  had  to  bear  the  shame. 

The  Adler  has  been  published  regularly  ever  since,  a 
period  of  114  years,  and  is  now  the  oldest  German  paper 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Adler 
became  a  widely  circulated  and  profitable  paper.  For 
many  years  the  German  papers  had  the  larger  circulation, 
but  the  change  of  language  in  more  recent  years  has 
greatly  affected  all  and  killed  many  of  them. 

After  the  second  issue  of  the  Adler  the  name  of  George 
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Gerrish  disappeared  from  the  firm,  which  then  was 
Schneider  &  Co.,  until  June  27,  1802,  when  it  was 
changed  to  Schneider  &  Ritter,  and  in  1804  to  Ritter  & 
Co.  The  partner  was  Charles  A.  Kessler,  who  died  in 
1823,  whilst  John  Ritter  died  in  1851.  Mr.  Ritter  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1843  t0  I^47.  In  1857  Mr. 
Charles  Kessler  became  sole  proprietor  and  continued  such 
until  1864,  when  he  sold  out  to  William  S.  Ritter  and 
Jesse  G.  Hawley,  and  the  firm  name  was  once  more  Ritter 
&  Co.  All  these  parties  have  passed  away.  In  recent 
years  Milford  N.  Ritter,  son  of  Wm.  S.  Ritter,  was  the 
proprietor  until  1909,  when  he  sold  the  paper  to  Mr.  John 
Weiler,  the  present  owner.  The  Historical  Society  of 
Berks  County  possesses  complete  files  of  the  Adler  from 
1797  to  1870. 

In  1 801  the  word  Unpartheyische  was  dropped  and  the 
title  was  Readinger  Adler.  Later  the  last  syllable  of  the 
first  word  was  dropped,  and  for  years  it  has  been  simply 
Reading  Adler.  In  1852  steam  was  introduced  as  the 
motive  power  in  operating  the  Adler  press.  Hitherto 
hand  power  had  been  employed,  which  was  most  arduous 
and  tedious. 

On  December  24,  1799,  the  Adler  appeared  in  mourn- 
ing on  account  of  the  death  of  George  Washington. 

On  the  evening  of  November  28,  1896,  the  centennial 
of  the  Reading  Adler  was  observed  with  a  banquet  in 
Krick's  Cafe,  which  was  attended  by  the  judges  of  the  local 
courts,  Congressman  Daniel  Ermentrout  and  some  fifty 
other  prominent  citizens.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  then  proprietor  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Milford  N.  Ritter, 
and  six  other  gentlemen.  It  was  an  occasion  of  much 
interest. 
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In  1808  Gottlob  &  J.  E.  Jungman  started  Der  Stand- 
hafte  Patriot  in  Reading,  which  was  published  during 
eight  years  until  18 16,  when  Gottlob  Jungman  became 
embarrassed  and  was  sold  out,  which  brought  the  paper  to 
a  close.  It  had  succeeded  the  Readinger  Zeitung,  the  first 
paper  issued  in  Reading. 
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In  the  year  1810  Henry  B.  Sage  started  Der  Welt-Bote 
und  Wahre  Republikaner  von  Berks,  Schuylkill  und  Liba- 
non  Counties.  A  copy  of  this  paper  of  March  7,  1821, 
is  in  possession  of  the  writer.  The  first  article  in  this  num- 
ber is  a  doleful  appeal  to  delinquent  subscribers  to  pay  up. 
The  publisher  threatens  to  prosecute  all  who  fail  to  pay 
up  by  April  4.  The  same  song  has  ever  since  been  sung 
by  publishers  who  are  doing  a  credit  business.  The  paper 
at  this  time  was  17  by  21  inches  in  size.  It  was  published 
until  1822. 
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Der  Readinger  Postbote  was  established  on  August  3, 
18 16,  by  Charles  A.  Bruckman.  Like  the  Welt-Bote  it 
bore  the  sub-title  of  "  Berks,  Schuylkill  and  Libanon  Coun- 
ties Advertiser."  It  was  a  Federalist  paper  and  intended  as 
an  opposition  enterprise  to  the  Adler.   Mr.  Bruckman  was 
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a  son  of  the  former  publisher  of  the  same  name.  He  was 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  election  of  Joseph  Hiester  as 
Governor,  and  subsequently  supported  Andrew  Jackson 
for  President. 

The  Post-Bote  was  edited  with  much  vigor  and  pub- 
lished during  ten  years.   Mr.  Bruckman  died  in  1828. 

Der  Readinger  Demokrat  was  established  on  October 
4,  1826,  by  Jeremiah  Schneider  &  Samuel  Myers,  as  an 
Anti-Mason  Weekly.  Mr.  Schneider  was  a  son  of  Jacob 
Schneider,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Adler.  After  sev- 
eral years  the  paper  passed  into  the  hands  of  Daniel 
Rhoads,  who  published  it  until  July,  1833.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Myers  became  sole  proprietor  and  conducted  the 
paper  under  the  new  name  of  Der  Demokrat  until  Feb- 
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ruary,  1835,  and  then  discontinued  it.  During  the  last 
few  years  of  the  existence  of  the  paper  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Egelman  was  connected  with  it.  The  size  of  the  paper 
was  18  by  24  inches. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1827,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Egel- 
man started  the  Berks  County  Adler  in  West  Penn  Street, 
Reading,  at  one  dollar  per  year.  Like  the  JVelt-Bote  this 
paper  has  also  hitherto  been  unnoticed  by  historians. 
There  was  a  picture  of  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings 
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in  the  title  of  the  paper,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Reading 
Adler.  The  paper  opposed  the  reelection  of  General 
Jackson  as  President.  It  quotes  Jackson  as  declaring  that 
he  was  the  government.  Mr.  Egelman  published  the 
paper  under  the  original  title  until  1837,  when  the  name 
was  changed  to  Berks  County  Demokrat,  and  the  paper 
was  conducted  as  a  Whig  organ.  Mr.  Schiineman  was 
then  the  editor.  In  1839  the  publication  of  the  paper  was 
discontinued  and  the  material  sold  to  Mr.  Arnold  Puwelle, 
who  used  it  in  publishing  his  new  paper  described  below. 
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Mr.  Egelman  was  a  scientific  man  and  noted  as  an 
astronomer.  During  forty-three  years  he  furnished  the 
calculations  for  all  the  principal  almanacs  published  in  the 
United  States. 

Der  Liberate  Beobachter  (Observer)  was  founded  in 
September,  1839,  by  Arnold  Puwelle  as  the  first  German 
Whig  paper  in  Reading.  Its  motto  was  "  Willing  to 
praise  and  fearless  to  criticise."  Price  $1.50  per  year.  I 
am  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  April  13,  1841.  The  prin- 
cipal item  of  news  is  the  report  of  the  death  of  President 
William  Henry  Harrison.  Mr.  Puwelle  published  the 
paper  until  May  10,  1864,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Capt.  E.  H.  Rauch  who  changed  the  title  to  Berks 
County  Zeitung  (Gazette).  But  the  new  arrangement 
continued  only  about  six  months  when  the  paper  was  dis- 
continued. After  an  interval  of  five  years  Daniel  Miller 
started  the  Repnblikaner  von  Berks  on  January  6,  1869, 
as  a  Republican  paper  which  he  edited  and  published  until 
February  1,  1899,  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  when  he 
sold  the  paper  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Esser,  of  Kutztown,  who 
united  it  with  his  Kutztown  Journal. 

On  January  28,  1840,  William  B.  Schoener  started  a 
German  weekly  in  Reading  entitled  Alt  Berks — Der  Stern 
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im  Osten  (Old  Berks — The  Star  in  the  East).  It  was  a 
Democratic  paper  and  advocated  the  reelection  of  Martin 
Van  Buren  as  President.  Its  size  was  28  by  44  inches, 
which  was  a  large  sheet.  After  publishing  it  five  years 
Mr.  Schoener  sold  it  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Giinther,  who 
changed  the  title  to  Sonne  von  Alt  Berks  (Sun  of  Old 
Berks).  After  conducting  the  paper  three  years  Mr.  G. 
sold  it  and  it  was  removed  to  Pottsville,  and  its  title 
changed  to  Pottsville  Adler. 

Der  Reformirte  Hausfreund  was  established  in  1867 
by  Dr.  B.  Bausman  as  a  bi-weekly  and  published  by  him 
until  December  31,  1903,  when  it  was  united  with  the 
Kirchenzeitung  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  December,  1864,  William  Rosenthal  established  the 
weekly  Banner  von  Berks  as  a  Democratic  paper.  In 
September,  1867,  he  started  Die  Biene  as  a  Sunday  sup- 
plement to  the  weekly.  In  1868  he  started  Die  Reading 
Post  as  the  only  German  daily  paper  ever  issued  in  Read- 
ing. On  October  19,  1869,  he  also  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  Die  Deutsche  Eiche  as  the  weekly  organ  of  the 
German  Order  of  Harugari,  in  which  society  he  was 
active.  He  published  these  papers  until  his  retirement 
from  business  in  1908,  when  he  sold  his  establishment  to 
Mr.  John  Weiler,  who  had  long  been  his  assistant.  Soon 
after  the  transfer  Mr.  Weiler  suspended  the  publication 
of  the  Banner  von  Berks  and  in  1909  purchased  the  Adler, 
as  stated  above. 

In  1869  Rev.  J.  J.  Kiindig,  D.D.,  started  Der  Pilger 
as  a  German  Lutheran  weekly,  at  $2.00  per  year.  A  year 
later  Dr.  William  Wackernagel  was  associated  with  him. 
In  1 87 1  Mr.  A.  Bendel  became  business  manager.  In 
1884  the  Pilger  was  discontinued  and  the  paper  was  sue- 
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ceeded  immediately  by  the  Lutherische  Kirchenblatt,  with 
Rev.  F.  Wishan  as  editor.    The  paper  is  still  published. 

Old  Berks  can  boast  of  five  boroughs  in  which  weekly 
newspapers  existed — Kutztown,  Hamburg,  Womelsdorf, 
Boyertown  and  Birdsboro.  In  four  of  them  German 
papers  have  existed,  and  in  two  of  them  such  are  still 
published.  Kutztown  can  claim  priority  in  this  matter. 
This  ancient  town,  which  was  laid  out  by  George  Kutz  in 
1779,  and  was  sometimes  called  the  eastern  capital  of 
Berks,  is  located  midway  between  Reading  and  Allentown, 
on  the  old  Easton  road.  Conrad  Weiser  frequently  passed 
along  this  way  to  meet  the  Indians  in  conference  at  the 
Forks  of  the  Delaware.  In  1836  the  town  was  visited  by 
Gov.  Joseph  Ritner,  Hon.  H.  A.  Muhlenberg  and  Gen. 
William  Henry  Harrison  during  the  latter's  candidacy  for 
the  Presidency.  In  1839  Martin  Van  Buren  visited  Kutz- 
town and  was  given  a  hearty  reception. 

The  first  paper  established  at  Kutztown  was  the  Neu- 
tralist, the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  by  William 
Harmony  on  June  12,  1833.  The  motto  was:  "Jedem 
das  Seine"  (Give  to  each  one  his  due).  The  paper  was 
issued  until  1841,  when  its  publication  ceased. 

On  June  1,  1841,  Henry  Hawrecht  and  Charles  Wink, 
who  had  edited  the  Neutralist  for  the  publisher,  started 
the  Geist  der  Zeit,  with  this  motto :  "  Eternal  Vigilance  is 
the  Price  of  Liberty."  The  writer  is  in  possession  of  a 
copy  of  the  paper  of  May  5,  1845.  The  size  was  19  by 
25  y2  inches,  and  the  price  $  1 .00  per  year.  Mr.  Hawrecht 
became  blind  in  1854  and  died  in  1859,  but  the  publica- 
tion was  continued  by  his  widow  until  1864,  when  William 
Rosenthal  purchased  the  paper  and  material. 

On  June  30,  1854,  Rev.  J.  S.  Herman,  a  minister  of  the 
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Reformed  Church,  established  Der  Hirte  (The  Shepherd) , 
a  German  weekly,  and  continued  it  two  years. 

For  half  a  dozen  years  there  was  no  newspaper  in  Kutz- 
town.  On  February  2,  1870,  Isaac  F.  Christ  started  the 
Kutztown  Journal,  a  German  weekly.  In  March,  1875, 
he  sold  the  paper  to  Uhrick  &  Gehring.  In  1877  Mr- 
Uhrick  became  sole  proprietor.  In  1887  he  sold  the 
paper  to  J.  B.  Esser,  who  has  since  published  the  same. 

The  first  paper  established  in  Hamburg  was  the  Schnell- 
post  which  was  begun  in  May,  1841,  by  John  Scheifly  and 
William  Schubert,  and  published  by  them  until  April  12, 
1842,  when  Mr.  Schubert  sold  his  interest  to  Mahlon  A. 
Sellers  and  the  paper  was  published  by  Scheifly  &  Sellers 
until  December  12,  1843.  At  this  time  Mr.  Sellers  be- 
came sole  proprietor  and  conducted  the  paper  until  March 
25,  1845,  when  he  sold  out  to  Charles  Bensaman.  The 
latter  carried  on  the  business  until  his  death  in  1855,  when 
it  was  sold  to  Moritz  P.  Doering,  who  conducted  it  until 
his  death  in  1892.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John 
Doering,  who  continued  the  business  until  the  year  1900, 
when  the  publication  of  the  Schnellpost  was  discontinued. 
In  later  years  the  paper  failed  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
times,  and  some  people  were  wont  to  call  it  the  Slowpost. 
The  paper  was  always  printed  upon  an  old  style  hand 
press. 

Der  Hamburg  Berichter  was  started  in  1872  by  Wil- 
liam F.  Tyson,  but  after  an  existence  of  two  years  its 
publication  was  suspended  and  the  material  removed  to 
Reading. 

The  Boyertown  Bauer  (Farmer)  was  started  in  Boyer- 
town  in  1858  by  C.  P.  Zink  who  published  it  two  years 
and  then  sold  it  to  Samuel  Leaver.    Mr.  Leaver  published 
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it  until  1 868,  when  he  sold  it  to  George  Sassaman.  The  new 
owner  changed  the  title  to  Boyertown  Demokrat,  but  he 
was  not  successful,  and  a  year  later,  1870,  the  paper  was 
sold  by  the  sheriff  to  William  B.  Albright,  who  a  year 
later  sold  it  to  Charles  Spatz  in  1871.  The  latter  gentle- 
man was  more  successful.  In  1876  he  made  the  paper 
half  English  and  half  German,  and  published  it  with  suc- 
cess until  his  death  in  1884.  After  being  carried  on  for 
some  time  by  the  estate,  the  paper  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  son,  named  Charles  B.  Spatz.  The  latter  divorced 
the  languages  and  now  publishes  an  English  paper  entitled 
Berks  County  Democrat  and  a  German  paper  under  the 
original  title  of  Boyertown  Bauer.  In  1896  Mr.  Spatz 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  served  two 
terms. 

About  the  year  1840  a  Mr.  Maure  started  the  German 
Womelsdorf  Gazette  in  Womelsdorf,  Berks  Co.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1846  Mr.  F.  Fasnacht  was  the 
publisher  of  the  paper.  How  long  the  paper  was  pub- 
lished after  this  date  is  not  known.  This  is  the  third 
German  newspaper  in  Berks  County  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  attention  of  historians. 

Berks  is  one  of  the  few  counties  in  whose  smaller  towns 
German  papers  have  existed.  In  Lehigh  and  Northamp- 
ton no  German  papers  have  ever  been  published  outside  of 
the  county  seats. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Northampton  County. 

*7F  HIS  county  was  erected  in 
1752.  The  first  settlers 
were  Scotch-Irish,  who  came 
hither  as  early  as  1728.  The 
Germans  came  about  1739,  and 
they  soon  outnumbered  all 
others.  When  the  county  was 
organized  in  1752,  the  Germans 
composed  fully  two  thirds  of  the  population,  which  was 
about  6,000. 

The  first  paper  published  in  Northampton  County  was 
the  Neuer  Unpartheyischer  Eastoner  Bothe  und Northamp- 
ton Kundschafter,  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1793  by 
Jacob  Weygandt.  It  was  continued  until  1804.  At  this 
time  the  population  of  Easton  was  only  about  700. 

In  1805  Der  Northampton  Correspondent,  another 
German  weekly,  was  started  in  Easton  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Hut- 
ter,  as  a  Democratic  organ.  He  had  started  in  Lancaster 
Der  Lancaster  Correspondent,  also  a  Democratic  paper, 
on  May  25,  1799,  and  published  the  same  until  September 
3,  1803.  In  Easton  he  met  with  success,  the  Northampton 
Correspondent  being  published  regularly  for  103  years, 
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until  1902,  when  it  was  discontinued.  It  was  the  earliest 
paper  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Der  Easterner  Deutsche  Patriot  und  Landmanns 
Wochenblatt  was  started  in  1805  by  Jacob  Weygandt, 
who  had  founded  the  first  German  paper  in  Easton  ( 1793, 
as  above  stated) .  Its  motto  was  a  quotation  from  Ben- 
jamin Franklin:  "Where  freedom  dwells  is  my  father- 
land."   It  was  published  only  about  five  years. 

In  1823  Heinrich  Held  started  Der  Republikanische 
Bauer  (Farmer),  but  this  was  also  a  short-lived  paper, 
being  published  only  two  years. 

The  Republikanishe  Presse  was  started  on  February  15, 
1827,  by  Jacob  Weygandt,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Innes.  The 
paper  lived  only  three  years.  The  last  number  was  issued 
on  February  5,  1830. 

The  Easton  Adler  (Eagle)  was  started  in  1855  by 
Thomas  Lynn,  and  the  Bauern  Zeitung  (Farmers' 
Gazette)  in  1857,  but  both  have  long  since  ceased  publica- 
tion. In  i860  the  German  daily  Beobachter  (Observer) 
was  launched,  but  did  not  continue  long. 

There  is  at  present  no  German  newspaper  published  in 
Northampton  County.  Easton,  where  all  of  the  above 
papers  were  issued,  was  originally  called  the  Forks  of  the 
Delaware  on  account  of  its  being  located  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  rivers.  The  First  Reformed 
Church  was  erected  in  1776.  During  the  Revolution 
the  church  was  used  as  a  military  hospital. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Dauphin  County. 

'TT'HE  town  of  Harrisburg 
was  laid  out  in  1784 
by  John  Harris.  Dauphin 
County  was  erected  in  1785. 
The  Scotch-Irish  element  was 
large  in  the  early  settlement. 

The  first  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Harrisburg  was  the 
English  Harrisburg  Journal, 
the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  1789.  Less  than  five 
years  later  the  first  German  paper  was  issued  in  that  city. 
It  was  entitled  Die  Unpartheiische  Harrisburg  Zeitung, 
the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  on  March  1,  1794. 
Benjamin  Mayer  and  Conrad  Fahnestock  were  the  pub- 
lishers, and  the  paper  was  Democratic  in  politics.  At  that 
time  the  population  of  Harrisburg  was  only  about  800. 
The  subscription  price  was  one  dollar  per  year,  and  single 
copies  one  cent  each.  It  is  remarkable  that  for  single 
copies  the  price  was  only  one  half  as  much  as  by  the  year. 
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This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  one-cent  paper  in  the 
country.  It  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence.  In  1800 
the  title  was  changed  to  Harrisburg  Morgenrdthe  (Au- 
rora). In  181 1  it  was  owned  by  Mr.  John  S.  Wiestling, 
who  associated  with  himself  Mr.  Christian  Gleim,  of 
"  Lebanontown,"  who  had  learned  the  trade  in  the  office 
of  the  paper.  Files  of  the  earlier  years  of  this  paper  are 
in  the  state  library.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  dated 
December  19,  1801.  The  paper  was  continued  until  1838, 
thus  making  the  age  forty- four  years.  In  1824  Mr.  Gleim 
issued  the  English  Pennsylvanian,  which  lived  only  a  short 
time. 

Der  Unabhdngige  Beobachter  (Independent  Observer) 
was  issued  on  May  22,  1822,  by  William  White  &  Co. 
It  was  continued  eight  or  ten  years,  and  then  its  publica- 
tion ceased.  The  paper  was  started  as  a  German  organ 
of  the  friends  of  Governor  Joseph  Hiester,  a  son  of  Old 
Berks. 

Der  Vaterlands  W'dchter  (Fatherland  Watchman)  was 
commenced  in  1829  by  Joseph  Miller.  The  paper  had  a 
number  of  owners,  among  others  the  late  George  Bergner, 
well  known  as  the  publisher  of  the  Telegraph.  In  1876 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Scheffer  changed  the  title  of  the  German 
paper  to  Dauphin  Caunty  Journal.  The  date  of  the 
paper's  suspension  is  not  given. 

At  present  two  German  papers  are  published  at  Harris- 
burg:  Die  Staats  Zeitung,  a  Democratic  organ  started  in 
1866,  and  the  Evangelische  Zeitschrift,  established  in 
1888,  the  latter  the  organ  of  the  United  Evangelical 
Church. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


York  County. 

IfJORK  COUNTY  was 
A!*  erected  in  1749  from 
territory  until  then  included 
in  Lancaster  County.  The 
early  settlers  were  English, 
Scotch-Irish  and  Germans. 
At  the  first  election  the  Ger- 
mans elected  their  candidate 
for  sheriff  by  a  large  major- 
ity. But  the  English  issued 
the  first  newspapers. 
The  first  German  paper  in  York  County  was  the  York 
Gazette,  first  published  by  Solomon  Meyer  on  October 
16,  1795,  when  York  had  a  population  of  about  2,000. 
After  1804  its  publication  appears  to  have  been  inter- 
rupted until  1824,  when  it  resumed  and  continued  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

In  1797  the  Pennsylvanische  Wochenschrift  (Pennsyl- 
vania Weekly)  appeared  in  Hanover,  but  continued  only 
until  February,  1805. 
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Then  followed  the  Folks  Berichter  (People's  Repor- 
ter) in  1799,  published  by  Andrew  Billmeyer.  After  a 
few  years  the  paper  was  discontinued,  but  revived  in  1805 
as  the  Wahre  Republikaner  (True  Republican),  which 
was  published  regularly  until  1828. 

In  1805  the  Hanover  Gazette  was  started  by  Stark  & 
Heckert.  It  was  printed  with  the  type  and  on  the  press 
of  the  suspended  York  Gazette.  The  Hanover  Gazette 
was  published  many  years,  but  finally  shared  the  fate  of 
many  contemporaries. 

In  18 15  Der  Unions  Freund  was  issued  by  C.  F.  Mels- 
beimer  &  James  Lewis.  The  first  number  was  published 
on  January  19.  It  was  short-lived,  the  last  number  being 
issued  in  October  of  the  following  year,  18 16. 

Das  Hanover  Intelligenzblatt  was  started  in  1824  by 
Joseph  Schmuck  &  Dr.  Peter  Miller.  In  the  following 
year  the  paper  was  removed  to  Adams  County. 

In  1828  Samuel  Wagner  started  Der  Republikanische 
Her  old  at  York. 

In  the  same  year,  1828,  Rev.  John  H.  Deyer  com- 
menced the  publication  of  Die  Evangelische  Zeitung  (The 
Evangelical  Gazette)  at  York,  but  its  publication  does  not 
appear  to  have  continued  beyond  the  first  year. 

There  is  now  no  German  paper  published  in  York 
County. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Montgomery  County. 

'TFHE  first  English  newspaper 
issued  in  this  county  was  the 
Norristown  Gazette,  published  in 
1799  by  David  Sower.  It  was 
started  June  13. 

The  first  German  paper  estab- 
lished in  the  County  was  Der 
Norristowner  Bote,  also  published 
by  Mr.  David  Sower,  a  son  of 
Christopher  Saur,  the  second. 
He  had  anglicized  his  name  to 
Sower.  It  was  started  in  1802, 
but  existed  less  than  a  year.  The 
The  time  for  German  papers  in  this  county  was  not  yet  ripe. 

The  next  venture  in  this  line  was  the  Advocat  und 
Montgomery  County  Anzeiger,  issued  in  1825  by  C.  Royer 
at  Sumneytown.    It  also  was  published  only  a  short  time. 

In  1827  Mr.  U.  F.  Schrader  started  the  Montgomery 
County  Adler  (Eagle)  at  Pottstown,  but  neither  was  this 
venture  successful. 
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On  August  6,  1828,  Slemmer  &  Benner  started  Der 
Bauern  Freund  (Farmer's  Friend)  at  Pottstown.  In  1829 
Mr.  Benner  purchased  Mr.  Slemmer's  interest  and  re- 
moved the  paper  to  Sumneytown.  Mr.  B.  published  it  at 
the  latter  place  until  1858,  when  he  sold  the  paper  to 
Albrecht  Kneule,  who  consolidated  it  with  his  paper  at 
Pennsburg. 

In  April,  1857,  Albrecht  Kneule  started  Der  Pennsburg 
Demokrat  at  Pennsburg,  and  published  it  during  many 
years  as  a  Democratic  organ  until  the  change  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  made  the  business  no  longer  profitable. 

Der  Neutralist  was  established  in  1848  at  Skippach  by 
John  Young  and  John  Shupe.  In  1850  the  firm  was 
changed  to  John  M.  Schiineman  &  John  Shupe,  who  con- 
tinued the  publication  until  i860.  After  that  time  Mr. 
Schiineman  conducted  the  paper  a  long  time  until  his  death. 
Afterward  the  paper  was  published  by  A.  E.  Dambly, 
until  its  suspension.  The  last  number  was  issued  on  July 
27,  1898.   Mr.  Young  in  1851  removed  to  Lebanon. 

In  i860  John  Shupe  started  the  Montgomery  County 
Presse  at  Norristown.  In  1861  he  removed  the  paper  to 
Lansdale  and  published  it  there  until  1868,  when  he  re- 
moved it  to  Telford  and  continued  it  there  until  its  publi- 
cation was  abandoned. 

In  1865  Robert  C.  Fries  started  the  Wahrheits  Freund 
in  Norristown  and  conducted  it  until  his  death  in  1875, 
when  the  paper  was  discontinued.  The  two  latter  papers 
were  Republican  in  politics. 

There  is  now  no  German  paper  published  in  Mont- 
gomery County. 


V 


CHAPTER  X. 


Lebanon  County. 


<JT  EBANON  is  one  of  the 
smallest  counties  in  our 
state.  It  was  erected  in  1 8 1 6 
from  territory  until  then  in- 
cluded in  Dauphin  and  Lan- 
caster counties.  As  in  some 
other  towns,  the  first  news- 
paper published  in  Lebanon 
was  in  German.  It  was  en- 
titled Der  Freimiithige  Liba- 
noner  (Free  Lebanonian),  and  the  first  number  was  is- 
sued on  January  i,  1807.  I  am  in  possession  of  a  copy  of 
this  paper  dated  February  10,  1808,  being  No.  59,  Vol.  2. 
This  paper,  as  did  all  the  German  papers  of  the  town, 
spelled  the  name  of  the  place  Libanon.  They  followed 
the  spelling  in  Luther's  German  Bible.  The  custom  was 
continued  until  the  papers  suspended  publication  or  had 
their  titles  changed.  The  town  was  originally  and  even 
at  this  time  popularly  called  "  Steitze,"  after  Mr.  George 
Steitz,  who  laid  out  a  portion  of  the  town  in  1750.  Mr. 
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Jacob  Schnee  was  the  publisher  of  the  Freimiithige  Liba- 
noner,  which  had  as  its  motto  a  declaration  of  Benjamin 
Franklin :  "  Where  freedom  dwells  there  is  my  father- 
land." The  subscription  price  was  $1.00  per  year,  the 
usual  price  of  papers  at  that  time.  One  half  of  the  price 
was  payable  in  advance  and  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Letters  of  no  benefit  to  the  publisher  had  to  be  pre- 
paid. In  those  days  the  prepayment  of  postage  was 
optional  with  the  sender  of  the  letter. 

The  Freimiithige  Libanoner  bore  its  name  only  about 
two  years,  when  Jacob  Stoever  purchased  the  paper  and 
changed  its  title  to  Der  Libanoner  Morgenstern  (Morn- 
ing Star),  and  conducted  it  under  this  title  until  1837, 
when  he  sold  it  to  Samuel  Miller.  The  latter  continued 
the  paper  only  a  very  short  time,  and  then  suspended  its 
publication.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Evangelical 
Association,  in  which  his  sainted  father  had  been  a  minis- 
ter. Mr.  Miller  now  united  with  the  Reformed  Church 
and  entered  her  ministry.  He  died  in  Lebanon  in  1873, 
and  was  buried  at  the  First  Reformed  Church  in  that  city. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  this  gentleman  and  have 
distinct  recollections  of  him.  He  was  a  scholarly  man  and 
the  author  of  a  volume  entitled:  "  Mercersburg  and 
Modern  Theology  Compared."  My  collection  of  early 
German  papers  includes  copies  of  the  Morgenstern  of 
October  4,  1823,  October  10,  1828,  November  5,  1830, 
and  April  4,  1835. 

On  January  1,  18 16,  Mr.  Joseph  Hartman  commenced 
the  publication  of  Der  Unpartheiische  Berichter  (The  In- 
dependent Reporter).  The  motto  of  the  paper  was: 
"We  are  all  Republicans — We  are  all  Federalists." 
Party  names  then  had  a  different  meaning  than  at  the 
present  time.    In  1826  the  title  of  the  paper  was  changed 
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to  Der  Pennsylvanische  Beobachter  (Pennsylvania  Ob- 
server) ,  and  in  1837  it  was  once  more  changed  to  W ahrer 
Demokrat  (True  Democrat).  Under  this  title  the  paper 
continued  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Hartman  until  his  death 
in  i860.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the  Unparthei- 
ische  Berichter  of  November  1,  1823.  The  paper  is  small 
and  the  contents  are  of  meager  character.  The  paper  of 
1827  contained  an  account  of  the  crime,  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  James  Quinn  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  The 
execution  was  attended  by  the  writer's  father  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years.  During  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Hart- 
man  also  conducted  a  small  marble  yard  in  connection  with 
his  printing  office,  and  he  cut  many  a  tombstone  in  his 
time.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  assisted  in 
both  branches  of  business  by  his  son,  Henry  Hartman, 
who  succeeded  the  father,  and  continued  both  lines  of  busi- 
ness for  a  number  of  years.  For  a  long  time  the  printing 
office  was  located  in  an  old  stone  building  on  the  site  of  the 
present  property  at  No.  38  South  Ninth  Street,  Lebanon. 
The  paper  was  a  staunch  Democratic  organ,  but  its  circu- 
lation was  never  large,  it  being  the  representative  of  the 
minority  party  in  a  small  county.  I  often  saw  the  founder 
of  the  paper  in  old  age  engaged  in  cutting  tombstones. 
After  the  death  of  father  Hartman  the  paper  changed 
hands  a  number  of  times,  and  its  publication  ceased  about 
the  year  1885.  The  paper  was  printed  upon  a  primitive, 
so-called  Ramage  press,  which  was  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  wood.  This  old  press  was  used  as  late  as  1865, 
and  I  often  saw  it  operated.  The  impression  was  made 
by  means  of  a  wooden  screw,  resembling  the  screw  con- 
nected with  the  old-style  country  cider  press. 

The  Libanon  Demokrat,  a  weekly  German  paper,  was 
started  in  1827  by  John  and  Joseph  Miller  as  an  Anti- 
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Mason  paper.  Subsequently  it  became  a  Republican 
organ,  but  its  inconsistent  name  was  continued  until  1865. 
John  P.  Sanderson,  a  member  of  the  Lebanon  Bar,  suc- 
ceeded the  Messrs.  Miller  as  publisher.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  1845  a  State 
Senator. 

In  185 1  the  paper  was  sold  to  John  Young  and  John 
L.  Becker,  the  former  becoming  the  editor.  On  April  6, 
1859,  I  entered  the  office  of  this  paper  as  an  apprentice, 
and  continued  here  during  ten  years,  a  number  of  years  as 
foreman.  The  population  of  the  town  was  then  about 
5,000.  In  1859  the  firm  was  changed.  Mr.  Becker  with- 
drew and  Hon.  J.  Henry  Miller  and  John  C.  Seltzer 
entered  it.  The  name  of  the  firm  was  John  Young  &  Co. 
Six  months  later  Mr.  Miller  withdrew  from  the  firm. 

In  1865  the  title  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  Der 
Pennsylvanier.  In  1880  it  was  changed  once  more,  this 
time  to  Volkszeitung  ( People's  Gazette) .  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Seltzer,  Mr.  Young  was  sole  proprietor  until  1885, 
when  he  sold  the  business  to  Mr.  F.  F.  Hauck  and  retired. 
The  latter  continued  the  paper  until  the  year  1909, 
when  he  discontinued  its  publication  on  account  of  lack  of 
patronage.  Mr.  Young  died  on  April  8,  1886,  in  his  63d 
year. 

In  1845  Mr.  John  Foose  started  Die  Myerstown 
Gazette  in  Myerstown,  which  in  1849  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Fasnacht.  It  was  17  by  22  inches  in 
size.    It  was  short-lived. 

There  is  now  no  German  paper  published  in  Lebanon 
County. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Lehigh  County. 

gl  LTHOUGH  the  first  set- 
tiers  in  Lehigh  County 
were  Scotch-Irish,  they  were  soon 
outnumbered  by  the  Germans, 
who  produced  the  first  papers. 

The  Unabhangige  Republi- 
kaner  (Independent  Republican) 
was  first  issued  on  July  27,  1 8 10, 
by  Charles  L.  Hiitter.  This 
was  two  years  before  the  erection 
of  the  county.  Its  motto  was: 
"  Free,  firm,  and  conservative." 
Allentown,  the  place  of  publication,  was  then  called  North- 
ampton. In  1820  Mr.  George  Hanke  became  the  pro- 
prietor. He  died  in  1824,  when  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hiitter 
again  assumed  the  management  of  the  paper  in  June.  As 
in  the  case  of  some  other  papers,  the  title  of  this  one  is  a 
misnomer  or  paradox,  since  it  is  a  Democratic  organ. 
The  paper  is  still  in  existence,  at  present  published  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Schlechter,  and  has  a  continued  history  of  a  full 
century. 

The  Friedens-Bote  (Messenger  of  Peace)  was  first 
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issued  on  September  28,  18 12,  by  Joseph  Ehrenfried  & 
Co.  The  paper  opposed  the  war  of  1812,  and  hence  its 
name.  As  was  the  case  with  all  the  German  papers  in 
their  beginning,  this  one  was  small  in  size  and  meager  in 
news.  The  files  are  still  at  hand  from  the  first  number. 
The  present  publisher  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Hartzel,  the  surviving 
member  of  the  long-existing  publishing  firm  of  Leisen- 
ring,  Trexler  &  Co.  The  paper  has  always  maintained  an 
independent  position.  Its  present  editor  is  the  veteran  B. 
F.  Trexler,  founder  and  long  editor  of  the  Weltbote 
(World  Messenger),  which  he  established  in  1855  and 
edited  during  many  years.  The  latter  periodical  is  now 
also  published  by  W.  J.  Hartzel. 

These  three  weekly  papers  are  still  issued  regularly. 
Little  Lehigh  leads  all  other  counties  in  the  state  in  the 
matter  of  German  weeklies. 

The  Lecha  Patriot  (Lehigh  Patriot)  was  started  in 
1827  by  John  D.  Roney,  an  English  lawyer  from  Bucks 
County.  It  was  successively  an  Anti-Mason,  Whig  and 
Republican  paper.  After  a  number  of  changes  it  was  long 
published  by  Reuben  Guth.  After  his  death  the  paper 
was  in  1872  sold  to  Robert  Iredell,  Jr.  He  in  the  same 
year  discontinued  its  publication  and  consolidated  the 
paper  with  the  English  Lehigh  Register  founded  in  1846 
by  August  L.  Ruhl.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Iredell  sold 
a  copy  of  the  Patriot's  subscription  list  to  Daniel  Miller, 
of  Reading,  who  united  it  with  his  Reptiblikaner  von 
Berks.  The  first  English  paper  in  Lehigh  County  was  the 
Lehigh  Sentinel,  issued  in  18  17,  seven  years  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  German  paper. 

Lehigh  has  been  a  favorable  field  for  German  papers. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  four  papers  started  during 
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a  hundred  years  only  one  has  ceased  to  exist.  There 
never  was  a  German  paper  published  in  the  county  outside 
of  Allentown.  Lehigh  is  now  the  most  German  county 
in  the  state. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Bucks  County. 

7THIS  is  one  of  the  three 
original  counties  of 
our  state.  The  first  effort 
to  establish  a  German 
paper  in  the  county  was 
made  in  Doylestown,  the 
county  seat,  about  1817. 
The  paper's  life  was  short, 
and  neither  its  title  nor  its 
history  has  been  preserved. 
The  Reading  Adler  of 
February  18,  18 17,  quotes 
a  Doylestown  Zeitung. 
The  next  German  paper  was  the  Bucks  Caunty  Express 
und  Allgemeiner  Anzeiger,  started  in  1827  by  Manasseh 
H.  Snyder.  The  first  number  appeared  on  July  4,  1827. 
Mr.  Snyder  had  been  employed  in  the  Adler  Office  in 
Reading.  The  members  of  the  Legislature  from  Bucks 
County  tarried  over  night  in  Reading  on  their  way  to  the 
state  capital  at  Harrisburg,  and  they  persuaded  Mr. 
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Snyder  to  locate  at  Doylestown  and  establish  a  German 
paper  there.  The  title  of  the  paper  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Bucks  County  Express,  but  it  did  not  prosper 
long  and  was  sold  out  by  the  sheriff  in  1835. 

In  the  same  year  (1835)  Joseph  Young  started  Der 
Bauer  (The  Farmer)  in  Doylestown  as  an  Anti-Mason 
and  Republican  paper.  Mr.  Young  was  then  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Later  the  title  of  the  paper  was 
changed  to  Der  Morgenstern  (The  Morning  Star) .  Mr. 
Moritz  Loeb  was  during  many  years  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability.  The  paper  has 
long  since  suspended  publication. 

The  first  M'ennonite  paper  in  the  world,  so  it  is  claimed, 
was  established  at  Milford  Square,  Bucks  County,  by  Rev. 
J.  H.  Oberholtzer  in  1 8 50.  It  was  entitled :  Der  Religiose 
Botschafter  (The  Religious  Messenger) .  The  title  of  the 
paper  was  afterward  changed,  and  it  passed  into  other 
hands.  Since  then  a  number  of  other  Mennonite  papers 
have  been  established,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

At  present  there  is  no  German  newspaper  published  in 
Bucks  County.  The  German  element  was  never  as  strong 
in  Bucks  County  as  in  the  neighboring  counties. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Schuylkill  County. 

'7T  HERE  were  no  very 
early  settlements  in 
what  is  now  called  Schuyl- 
kill County  on  account  of 
the  Indians.  A  few 
families  settled  near  the 
present  Orwigsburg  in 
1747- 

The  greater  part  of  the 
territory  of  Schuylkill 
County  was,  until  the  formation  of  the  county  in  1811, 
included  in  Berks  County,  and  its  German  readers  were 
supplied  with  papers  principally  from  Reading.  The 
Welt-Bote  of  Reading  in  its  title  included  Schuylkill  and 
Lebanon  counties.  The  first  papers  were  established  at 
Orwigsburg  which  was  the  county  seat  until  1851,  when 
Pottsville  was  made  the  county  seat. 

The  first  German  paper  published  in  Schuylkill  County 
was  Die  Freiheitspresse  (Free  Press),  established  at 
Orwigsburg  in  1823  as  a  Whig  paper,  and  continued  until 
1827,  about  four  years.  In  the  next  year,  1828,  followed 
the  Stimme  des  Folks  (Voice  of  the  People)  in  the  same 
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town  which  was  laid  out  in  1796  by  Peter  Orwig,  after 
whom  the  town  was  named.  The  paper  was  a  Democratic 
organ,  and  was  continued  until  1858.  The  Schuylkill 
C aunty  Bauer  (Farmer)  was  established  in  1832  in  Potts- 
ville  by  Benjamin  Bannan,  long  a  well-known  publisher  of 
English  papers.  German  papers  subsequently  issued  were : 
Pottsville  Adler  (Eagle),  Leuchtthurm  (Light  House), 
Schuylkill  Demokrat  unci  Freiheits  Presse  (Free  Press), 
Amcrikanischer  Republikaner  and  Jefferson  Demokrat. 
The  latter  two  were  established  in  1855,  and  continue  to 
be  published  as  the  only  German  papers  in  the  county. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Central  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 

•JKI  ATURALLY  the  first 
German  papers  west 
of  the  Susquehanna  River 
except  those  in  York  County 
appeared  at  a  later  date  than 
those  published  east  of  that 
river.  Besides  the  number 
of  such  papers  west  of  the 
river  was  much  smaller  than 
in  the  section  east  of  it.  This 
is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
the  German  immigrants  located  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state. 

As  early  as  1806  there  was  a  German  paper  published  in 
the  town  of  Somerset.  On  December  2,  1806,  the  Read- 
ing Adler  quotes  the  Somerset  Zeitung.  It  is  supposed 
that  Frederich  Goeb1  was  the  publisher.    This  was  prob- 

1  About  1806  William  Armour  established  at  Chambersburg  a  Demo- 
cratic newspaper,  in  English,  called  The  Franklin  Republican.  He  sold  it 
to  Frederich  Goeb  and  Richard  White,  who  published  two  papers,  one  in 
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ably  the  first  German  paper  published  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains.  The  Lancaster  Volksfreund  in  1 8 1 6 
refers  to  Mr.  Goeb's  paper  at  Somerset.  The  Adler  of 
January  21,  1817,  again  quotes  Mr.  Goeb's  Zeitung.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  no  more  definite  and  complete  in- 
formation on  this  subject  is  at  hand.  In  18 13  Mr.  Goeb 
published  a  German  Bible  at  Somerset,  which  was  the  third 
German  Bible  published  in  America.  In  1827  Frederich 
Goeb  was  located  at  Schellsburg,  Bedford  County,  Pa., 
where  he  conducted  a  printing  office. 

In  18 13  Friedrich  W.  Schopflein  started  Der  Redliche 
Registrator  at  Chambersburg.  This  was  apparently  the 
first  and  also  the  longest-lived  German  paper  in  the  Cum- 
berland Valley.2  It  does  not  appear  to  have  continued 
longer  than  the  year  1826. 3 

In  1 8 15  a  Mr.  Peterson  is  mentioned  as  the  publisher 
of  a  German  paper  at  Carlisle,  but  no  particulars  are 
given. 

In  1827  Der  Repnblikaner  was  published  at  Somerset, 

German  and  the  other  in  English.  Goeb  conducted  the  German  part  and 
White  the  English.  In  1808  John  Hershberger  bought  both  papers  and 
several  years  later  sold  them  to  James  McFarland,  who  discontinued  the 
German  paper.    The  title  of  the  latter  is  not  known. — D.  W.  N. 

2  According  to  M.  A.  Foltz,  the  first  German  newspaper  published  in 
Chambersburg  was  established  April  19,  1798.  It  was  called  "The 
Farmers'  Register,"  and  was  published  by  Snowden  &  McCorcle.  It  was 
Democratic  in  politics.  It  was  not  a  success  and  in  1799  Mr.  Snowden 
took  the  paper  to  Greensburg,  where  it  was  afterwards  published. — 
D.  W.  N. 

3  Mr.  Schopflein  died  in  1825.  His  widow  conducted  the  paper  for  six 
months,  when  she  sold  it  to  Henry  Ruby.  In  a  paper  on  the  early  German 
newspapers  Mr.  Ruby  states  that  in  18 14,  the  year  in  which  he  started  to 
learn  his  trade  under  Mr.  Schopflein,  there  were  two  German  weekly  news- 
papers published  in  Chambersburg. — D.  W.  N. 

In  1824  a  German  paper  was  started  in  Chambersburg  by  John  Deitz. 
It  was  Whig  in  politics  but  its  name  is  not  known.  Its  publication  was 
discontinued  in  its  second  year. — D.  W.  N. 
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and  this  paper  is  also  spoken  of  in  1828  and  1 829,  but  it  is 
not  stated  who  was  the  publisher.  It  is  possible  that  it 
was  the  above-named  Mr.  Goeb. 

Der  Stern  des  W estens  was  started  in  Greensburg  about 
1828,  and  for  some  time  published  by  F.  A.  Cope,  and 
subsequently  by  John  Armbrust.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  another  German  paper,  title  unknown,  published  in 
Greensburg,  by  Jacob  G.  Stark.  There  is  now  no  German 
paper  in  the  capital  of  Westmoreland  County. 

In  the  same  year,  1828,  the  Magazin  der  Deutsch  Re- 
formirten  Kirche  was  published  at  Carlisle.  The  editor 
was  Rev.  Lewis  Mayer,  D.D.,  the  first  professor  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  which  was 
established  in  1825  in  connection  with  Dickinson  College 
at  Carlisle.  In  1829  the  periodical  was  removed  with  the 
seminary  to  York.  This  was  the  first  periodical  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  which  was  of  German  origin.  During 
the  first  three  years  it  was  issued  monthly.  Then  it  was 
changed  to  a  small  quarto  and  its  title  changed  to  The 
Messenger  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  published  in  Eng- 
lish. In  1835  it  was  removed  to  Chambersburg.  On 
July  30,  1864,  a  detachment  of  the  Southern  army  ap- 
peared suddenly  in  Chambersburg  and  burned  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  town,  including  the  office  of  the  periodical 
mentioned.  The  paper  was  then  removed  to  Philadelphia.4 

In  1825  Heinrich  Kurtz  issued  Das  Wiedergefundene 

4  The  C'hristliche  Herold  was  established  at  Gettysburg  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Benjamin  S.  Schneck.  It  was  transferred  to  Chambersburg  in  1840  and  the 
name  changed  to  Christliche  Zeitschrift.  In  a  short  time  the  name  was 
changed  to  Reformirte  Kirchenzeitung.  Dr.  Schneck  continued  as  editor 
until  1864,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  years  from  1852  to  1857,  when  the 
paper  was  edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  Miller.  It  was  removed  to  Philadelphia 
where  it  was  published  for  a  while  by  the  Publication  Board  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  later  Dr.  Benjamin  Bausman  got  possession  of  it  and 
published  it  at  Reading. — D.  W.  N. 
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Paradies  in  Pittsburg  as  a  religious  monthly.  The  pub- 
lisher was  a  Dunkard  preacher,  who  proposed  to  establish 
a  Christian  community  with  absolute  equality  to  all  mem- 
bers. A  constitution  for  a  proposed  "  Christian  Industrial 
Society"  was  published  in  the  March  number  of  1826. 
The  enterprise  does  not  appear  to  have  flourished.  It  is 
stated  that  the  periodical  was  soon  after  its  start  removed 
to  Canton,  Ohio,  and  there  continued  under  the  title  of 
Der  Friedensbote. 

In  1826  the  Stern  des  Western,  was  started  at  Pittsburg 
and  continued  until  1829.  The  paper  supported  Andrew 
Jackson  for  President.  We  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
the  name  of  the  publisher.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  German  newspaper  issued  in  the  Smoky  City. 

In  1828  G.  Dietz  issued  the  Pittsburger  Beobachter  in 
the  same  city,  which  was  continued  for  some  time. 

In  1829  Joseph  Miller  started  the  Anti-Freymaurer 
Advocat  (Anti-Mason  Advocate)  at  New  Berlin,  Union 
County,  Pa.  There  is  no  record  of  the  paper  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  which  fact  indicates  a  very  brief  existence. 

In  1829  Heinrich  Ruby  issued  at  Chambersburg  the 
Chamber sburg  Correspondent  nnd  Allgemeiner  Volksbe- 
richter  "  for  the  Germans  in  Franklin  and  neighboring 
counties."  In  the  following  year  the  publishers  were 
Ruby  &  Hartney. 

In  1830  there  was  started  in  Gettysburg  Das  Evangel- 
ische  Magazin  der  Evangelisch-Lntherischen  Kirche  in  den 
Ver.  Staaten. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Maryland. 

TT'HE  first  German  paper 
in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land was  established  by  Mat- 
thias Bartgis  at  Frederick  in 
the  year  1785.  He  was  be- 
fore this  time  publishing  the 
English  Maryland  Chronicle 
and  Universal  Advertiser, 
and  in  its  issue  of  January  18, 
1786,  he  refers  to  his  Ger- 
man paper,  but  he  does  not 
mention  its  title  nor  any  other  facts  connected  with  it.  It 
is  not  known  how  long  he  published  the  German  paper. 
The  place  of  publication  was  then  called  Fredericktown. 
A  considerable  number  of  Germans  settled  at  this  place  and 
vicinity  at  an  early  date. 

In  1793  there  was  a  German  paper  published  at  Fred- 
erick under  the  title  of  Der  General  Staatsbote.  It  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  same  paper  or  a  continuation  of 
the  one  mentioned  above.  The  history  of  the  early  Ger- 
man press  in  Maryland  is  by  no  means  clear. 

Next  in  order  of  date  came  the  Deutsche  W ashington 
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Correspondent  which  John  Gruber  established  at  Hagers- 
town  in  1795.  He  had  been  in  business  in  Philadelphia, 
but  at  the  solicitation  of  Gen.  Ringold  removed  to  Hagers- 
town  in  the  year  named  and  started  the  above  paper. 
Washington  is  the  name  of  the  county  in  which  Hagers- 
town  is  located.  The  paper  was  not  successful  and  was 
published  only  a  few  years.  A  considerable  number  of 
Germans  settled  at  this  place  at  an  early  date. 

At  about  the  same  time  Samuel  Saur  started  a  German 
paper  in  Baltimore,  but  both  the  title  and  the  exact  date  of 
beginning  are  unknown.  In  his  German  almanac  of  1800 
Mr.  Saur  states  that  he  has  been  publishing  a  German 
paper  for  some  time,  and  that  it  was  issued  three  times  a 
week  on  a  half  sheet.  Evidently  it  existed  only  a  short 
time. 

In  1803  the  above-named  Matthias  Bartgis,  who 
founded  the  first  German  paper  in  Maryland,  started  Die 
Hornisse  (The  Hornet)  in  Frederick  in  German  and 
English.    The  paper's  motto  was: 

"  For  the  Republicans  I  will  sing, 
But  Aristocrats  shall  feel  my  sting." 

The  paper  was  published  ten  years,  until  18 13. 

In  1807  it  was  stated  that  John  Gruber  was  publishing 
a  German  paper  at  Hagerstown.  It  is  known  that  from 
1809  to  1 8 16,  and  perhaps  longer,  Mr.  Gruber  published 
the  Hagerstauner  Wochenschrift.  In  181 1  a  Mr.  May 
was  associated  with  him  and  the  firm  name  was  Gruber  & 
May.    Mr.  Gruber  died  in  1855,  aged  ninety  years. 

In  1808  Christian  Cleim  started  Der  Baltimore  Cor- 
respondent. The  Reading  Adler  of  February  21  of  this 
year  reprints  a  German  "  Yankee  Dudel "  from  the  paper 
named.   The  paper  existed  only  a  short  time. 
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The  Marylandische  Teutsche  Zeitung  was  published  in 
Baltimore  by  John  T.  Hanzsche  from  1822  until  1829. 
A  copy  of  the  number  of  January  30,  1828,  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  son  of  the  publisher. 

At  present  there  are  seven  German  papers  published  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  but  none  elsewhere  in  the  state  of 
Maryland. 


Tobacco. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


New  York. 

"7T  HE  first  effort  to 
establish  a  German 
paper  in  New  York  City 
was  made  by  Edward 
Schaffer  in  1819.  He 
started  Der  Deutsche 
Freund.  It  is  stated 
that  he  came  to  America 
with  a  complete  printing 
outfit.  But  his  effort 
failed.  New  York  was 
still  a  poor  field  for  Ger- 
man journalism.  It  was 
from  the  beginning  a  Dutch  town;  subsequently  the  Eng- 
lish element  prevailed.  The  stream  of  German  immigra- 
tion to  New  York  City  began  to  flow  later.  Mr.  Schaffer 
subsequently  went  to  Ohio  and  published  papers  at  Canton 
and  Germantown,  as  stated  elsewhere. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  trace  the  history  of 
German  papers  in  New  York.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  whilst 
New  York  was  87  years  behind  Philadelphia  in  starting 
the  first  German  newspaper,  and  was  behind  its  neighbor 
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in  population  as  late  as  1815,  it  has  since  fully  made  up 
for  lost  time  and  become,  next  to  Berlin,  the  largest  Ger- 
man city  in  the  world.  There  are  now  13  German  news- 
papers published  in  New  York  City,  whilst  Philadelphia 
can  boast  of  only  6. 

The  West. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  what  is  now  the  West  was  an  almost 
entirely  unknown  region.  Ohio  was  then  the  West. 
When  the  writer  was  a  boy  the  West  had,  however, 
already  included  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Now  the  West  lies 
beyond  the  Father  of  Waters. 

In  1807  the  first  German  paper  in  Ohio  was  established 
at  Lancaster.  It  was  Der  Westliche  Adler  von  Lancaster 
(Western  Eagle),  published  by  Carpenter  &  Green.  It 
was  very  small,  being  only  8  by  1 1  inches  in  size.  The 
title  was  next  year  changed  to  Der  Ohio  Adler,  under 
which  name  the  paper  appeared  many  years.  The  news 
published  was  copied  very  largely  from  German  papers  in 
Pennsylvania.  Joseph  Carpenter,  one  of  the  publishers, 
was  a  member  of  the  Zimmerman  family  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.  He  had  translated  his  name  into  English,  as  many 
others  have  done. 

In  1 82 1  Edward  Schaffer  started  Der  Westliche  Beo- 
bachter  und  Stark  und  Wayne  Caunty  Anzeiger  at  Canton, 
Ohio.  In  the  year  1826  Mr.  Schaffer  removed  to  German- 
town,  Ohio,  where  he  continued  his  business. 

After  the  removal  of  Mr.  Schaffer  from  Canton  in  1826 
Mr.  Johann  Sala  revived  Der  Westliche  Beobachter  and 
continued  its  publication.  In  1829  he  changed  the  name 
to  V aterlandsfreund  und  Geist  der  Zeit.  In  the  following 
year  the  firm  consisted  of  Johann  and  Solomon  Sala. 
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In  the  same  year,  1826,  the  first  German  paper  was 
started  in  Cincinnati.  It  was  entitled  Die  Ohio  Chronik, 
but  its  existence  was  brief. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1826  the  above-named  Edward 
Schaffer,  of  Germantown,  issued  Die  National  Zeitung  der 
Deutschen.  This  is  described  as  a  new  paper,  but  it  may 
have  been  only  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  JVestliche  Be- 
obachter  mentioned  above,  since  this  latter  name  appears 
no  longer  in  the  list  of  German  papers.  The  Beobachter 
was  not  published  long.  Mr.  Schaffer  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  had  been  located  before  going  to  Ohio. 

During  the  last  two  generations  the  bulk  of  German 
immigration,  not  remaining  in  the  Atlantic  coast  cities, 
found  its  way  to  the  western  states,  so  that  now  the 
majority  of  the  German  papers  of  the  United  States  are 
published  in  the  Middle  West,  as  shown  in  another  sec- 
tion of  this  essay.  Wisconsin  leads  with  about  70  such 
papers,  followed  by  Illinois  with  66,  Ohio  64,  Iowa  39 
and  Missouri  31.  The  three  former  have  a  larger  num- 
ber than  the  old  Keystone  state,  which  is  the  mother  of 
German  papers  in  this  country. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  South. 

"TTHE  South  never  had 
many  German  papers. 
This  fact  is  easily  accounted 
for.  Although  a  considerable 
number  of  Germans  settled  at 
an  early  date  in  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  Ger- 
man immigration  to  those  re- 
gions ceased,  and  the  early 
German  element  was  gradu- 
ally absorbed  by  the  English 
communities.  The  Reformed 
Church  at  one  time  had  numerous  German  congregations 
in  the  states  named,  but  all  of  those  still  existing  have 
become  English.  Rev.  John  J.  Zubley,  D.D.,  was  a 
Reformed  pastor  at  Charleston  and  later  at  Savannah,  and 
preached  in  English,  German  and  French.  On  July  4, 
1775,  he  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  before  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  then  in  session  at  Savannah.  He  was  soon 
after  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in 
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Philadelphia.  In  1776  he  left  Congress  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted.  Had 
he  remained  a  little  longer,  his  name  would  appear  among 
the  signatures  to  that  memorable  document. 

In  1808  there  was  published  at  Newmarket,  Shenan- 
doah Co.,  Virginia,  Der  Virginische  Volksberichter,  by 
Ambrosius  Hendel.  This  was  the  first  German  paper 
issued  in  that  state.  It  cannot  be  stated  how  long  the 
periodical  existed.  Its  motto  was:  "  Ich  bring  was  Neues 
so  gut  ich's  weiss."  An  effort  was  made  to  establish  a 
German  paper  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  in  the  beginning  of 
1808.  A  prospectus  stated  that  the  paper  would  be  issued 
in  January  if  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  could  be 
secured,  under  the  title  of  Teutscher  Virginischer  Adler. 
(It  is  singular  that  the  word  "German"  is  rendered 
Teutscher  in  the  title  of  the  paper.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  the  German  periodical  established  in  Baltimore  in 
1822.  The  word  "German"  was  frequently  thus  trans- 
lated in  the  early  American  period,  in  books  as  well  as 
papers.)  It  is  not  definitely  known  whether  the  paper 
was  ever  issued.  There  are  now  no  German  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  Old  Dominion,  except  two  in  the  city  of 
Richmond. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were 
few,  if  any,  German  papers  in  other  parts  of  the  South. 
In  recent  years  German  immigration  has  once  more  wended 
its  way  southward,  so  that  there  are  now  some  sixty  Ger- 
man periodicals  published  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line.  The  German  population  is  especially  large  in  Texas, 
which  state  now  boasts  of  twenty-three  German  papers. 
In  this  state  the  German  Lutherans  are  numerous. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


German  Papers  in  the  United  States. 

m  URING  the  last  fifty  years 
nearly  all  of  the  German 
^immigrants  located  either  in  the 
large  eastern  cities  or  in  the  great 
West  generally  and  largely  in  its 
cities.  The  population  of  the 
rural  districts  of  the  East  has  not 
been  largely  augmented  by  new- 
comers. For  this  reason  the 
German  papers  of  the  great  West  are  still  large  in  num- 
ber and  generally  flourishing.  According  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Annual  for  1909  the  number  of  German 
papers  in  the  United  States,  not  counting  trade,  technical 
and  secret  society  periodicals,  is  about  563.  These  are 
published  in  38  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
national  capital  being  represented  by  one.  Eight  states 
have  only  one  German  paper  each;  five  have  two,  and  four 
have  three. 
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Following  is  the  number  of  German  papers,  many  being 
dailies,  published  in  the  several  states:  Alabama  2,  Arkan- 
sas 3,  California  10,  Colorado  2,  Connecticut  5,  Delaware 
1,  District  of  Columbia  1,  Florida  1,  Georgia  2,  Illinois 
66,  Indiana  17,  Iowa  39,  Kansas  10,  Kentucky  6,  Louisi- 
ana 1,  Maryland  7  (all  in  Baltimore),  Massachusetts  6, 
Michigan  15,  Minnesota  16,  Missouri  31,  Montana  1, 
Nebraska  15,  New  Jersey  18,  New  York  50,  North 
Dakota  11,  Ohio  64,  Oklahoma  3,  Oregon  3,  Pennsyl- 
vania 43,  Rhode  Island  1,  South  Carolina  1,  South 
Dakota  5,  Tennessee  3,  Texas  23,  Utah  1,  Virginia  2 
(both  in  Richmond),  Washington  5,  West  Virginia  2 
(both  in  Wheeling),  Wisconsin  71. 

In  the  following  eleven  states  and  territories  no  German 
papers  are  published:  Alaska,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Maine, 
Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Vermont. 

Decline  of  the  German  Papers. 

As  already  stated,  in  a  number  of  the  eastern  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  first  settlements  occurred,  the 
German  papers  were  the  first  in  the  field,  and  during  many 
years  they  were  in  the  lead  both  in  circulation  and  adver- 
tising patronage.  For  a  long  time  nearly  all  the  public 
sales  of  farmers  were  advertised  almost  exclusively  in  the 
German  papers.  Nearly  all  of  the  English  periodicals 
had  a  hard  time  to  maintain  their  existence  all  the  way 
down  to  about  i860.  At  the  same  time  their  German 
contemporaries  were  still  profitable. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  years  a  great  change  took  place. 
A  transition  from  German  to  English  occurred,  which  in- 
creased as  time  went  on.   This  was  only  natural.  Origin- 
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ally  the  schools  in  these  counties  were  nearly  all  German, 
and  during  many  years  afterward  German  was  taught 
regularly  in  them.  But  German  instruction  was  gradually 
diminished,  and  finally  ceased  almost  entirely  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  common  school  system.  Secondly,  Ger- 
man immigration  ceased  almost  entirely  in  the  agricultural 
regions  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  only  in  the 
large  seaboard  cities  and  the  coal  regions.  Then  again 
the  courts  were  conducted  in  the  English  language,  and 
nearly  all  business,  legal  and  commercial,  was  transacted 
in  the  same  tongue.  This  great  change  was  only  natural 
and  unavoidable.  In  short,  the  German  fathers  died,  and 
their  children  rapidly  became  English.  However,  German 
preaching  has  been  maintained  to  a  surprising  extent  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  especially  in  the  country.  In  sev- 
eral counties  over  one  half  of  the  preaching  in  the  country 
churches  is  still  done  in  the  language  of  the  fathers. 

This  change  naturally  affected  the  German  papers  most 
seriously.  The  German  parents  passed  away,  and  their 
children  will  not  read  German.  It  is  a  very  rare  exception 
that  a  young  man  now  subscribes  for  a  German  paper. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  has  been  a  serious  decline 
among  the  German  papers  in  our  eastern  counties,  and 
many  have  gone  out  of  existence.  I  could  name  at  least 
a  dozen  German  weeklies  in  Berks  and  neighboring  coun- 
ties which  have  ceased  publication  during  the  past  forty 
years.  The  number  of  German  papers  in  the  district 
named  is  now  small.  The  transition  is  at  present  greater 
than  ever,  and  the  probability  is  that  if  the  man  now  fifty 
years  old  will  be  permitted  to  die  of  old  age,  he  will  out- 
live nearly  all  of  the  German  periodicals.  It  is  a  sad  fact 
to  contemplate,  but  there  is  no  escape  from  this  fate. 
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There  are  now  no  German  new£f)ap,ers:pffbltsT5ed,'irf  £h.£  :*. 
counties  of  Montgomery,  Bucks,  Lebanon  aj\d  .Yqrk^  n.or. 
in  some  towns  of  other  counties  where:  formerly  flour^sftirrg 
papers  existed.    The  language  of  our  fathers  is  passing 
away,  although  their  spirit  and  genius  survive. 

A  few  German  papers  are  still  published  in  Reading, 
Allentown,  Easton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Lancaster,  Kutztown, 
Pottsville,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  West  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  the  number  of  such  papers  was  always 
small,  and  at  present  none  are  to  be  found  in  that  section 
outside  of  Johnstown  and  Pittsburg,  as  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge extends. 
Reading,  Pa.,  April,  1910. 


FINIS. 
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